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.ABSTRACT ' . 

• ? o Reported in this t document are findings from an 

evaluation v of three kinds of 'prosocial children's programming 
broadcasted by the NBC network .during the. 19&&-81 season. The 
prosocial programmings evaluated were "Drawing Power/ 1 . "Play Alongs," 
and "How to Watch TV". The primary goals of the study, as stated by 
NBC,, were to evaluate the appeal and impact of these programmings on 
young childfcBn (ages 5 to 12, years), and ■ to obtain additional ideas 

. out' prosocral programming fox- the 1981-82 season. Following a brief 
introductory overview of • the study, sections II, III, and IV present 
the results obtained for each Of the abqve programmings. Each section 
begins by describing the prosocial programming being evaluated and 
the particular appearand impact of the programming addressed. This 
is follow'ed by a description of the methods used, a presentation of 
the. results, and a short summary. Section V of the report describes 
pilot research, conducted by the secojnd author as a pilot ^tudy for 
her doctoral dissertation , *on how children think anci feel about 
prosocial* programming. The report -ends with a brief general 
discussion .of this study's findings and their s importance f Or snetwork 
Saturday morning prosocial, programming. Copies of the various 
instruments uped to'collect dpta are included in appendices A to N. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
AN EVALUATION OF NBC 1 S 1980-81 PROSOCIAL CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMING 



Submitted by 

* Aimee Dorr, Catherine Doubleday, Peter Kovaric,'and Dale Kunkel 
„ * t Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Southern California 

% May 13, 1981 



-This is a very short summary of a very long report about . an evaluation for 
three kinds of prosocial children 1 ? programming. Obviously there are a lot of 
'details missing here, but not the basic facts. From reading this summary one - 
can learn the essentials about what NBC programming was evaluated, who parti-, 
cipated in the evaluation, how the research was done, and what information was 
obtained. If anyone is then curious about details, they can be found* in perti- 
nent parts of the complete technical report^ 

Prosocial Programming Evaluated 

The, prosocial programming evaluated was all meaijt to be very appealing to 

♦ 

children, while at the same time teaching or reinforcing socially approved 
information:, values, and behavior or encouraging active participation in word 
„ games, crafts, music, and the like. The three types of programming were quite 
different from each other, as one can tell from these descriptions: 

Drawing Power is a half-hour series broadcast Saturday* 
mornings at 11:30. Each episode contains 5-6 animated segments % 
to teach or remind children about such things as nutrition, 
occupations, books to read, gfood personal habits, consideration 
of others, and pet care. Live actors introduce and comment on 
each animated segment, as well as joke amcpig themselves. 

r* 

The Play Alongs are 30-120 secbiid drop-ins added throughout 
the Flintstones Comedy Show which is broadcast Saturday mornings 
from 8:00-9:30. They are animated and mostly use characters from 
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the Flintstones cartoons. They are designed to engage children 
either during or after viewing in activities such as drawing, 
dancing, guessing riddles or scrambled * faces, finding short 
words in longer ones, exercising, and the like. 

The How to Watch TV drop-ins are 30 second segments 
inserted in Drawing Power and at other times in the Saturday ^ 
morning schedule. They usually feature live actors. They "~ 
are designed to teach children ^bout aspects of television 
production and use such as special effects, program financing, 
scheduling time for viewing and homework, and the like. 



Participants in the Research 

Participants lived in the greater Los Angeles area. They were contacted 
mostly through schools and after school care programs. Nin4ty-four children 
participated in the Drawing Power, research; 86 pairs of children and oi'dfer 
family members participated in the Play Alongs research; and both groups of 
children, but .especially those in the Drawing Power research, provided" information 
About How to Watch TV. v There were *about equal numbers of boys and girls aged 
0 5-12 years in both the^Drawing Power, and Play Alongs groups. Both were mixed 
with 'respect to ethnic and social class background. Most older family members 
participating iri the Play Alongs 'research were mothers^ some were fathers, and 
a few were brothers and sisters. All parents gave informed consent for their 
children and family to participate. -Small mon'etary gifts were given to the 
afterschool programs in which the Drawing Power research was done and to the 
families who participated in the Play Alongs research. 

Research Procedures - 

The' research procedures were designed to give the best information possible 
with limited t-ime and resources, AIL children had several experiences viewing 
Drawing Power, the Play Alongs, and/or How t& Watch TV before they were tested 
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about them, so that the programming would be quite familiar to them. Also, ' 
children viewed the programming and were tested in fairly natural situations, 
their afterschool care centers or homes, so' that their reactions would be as 
normal as possible. Several different measurement techniques were used m • 
(including observations of children f s behavior while watching the Flintf^ones 
Comedy/ Show, child questionnaires abdut all three tsypes of programming, observer 
questionnaire about the Play Alopgs, and child interviews ( about Drawing Power 
and How to Watch TV), so that information which might not show up with one < 
technique would show up with another. Also, information was obtained from 
each child individually, so that none would be influenced by what another said 
or did. Finally, different children were tested at different times so that 
the final results combine information about four different Drawing Power 
episodes, six sets of Play Alongs, and four How to Watch TV drop-ins. This 
means the conclusions are relevant to. each type of programming in general 
rather tha'n to only one or two examples Qf it. 

Conclusions about Drawing Power 

Children felt it was possible to learn things from Drawing Power. 

o 88% said it was easy to understand its ideas 7 * 

o 61% .said they * learned at least one new idea from it, but they 
did not believe most of its ideas were new to them 



Children learned or were reminded about socially valued ideas in Drawing Power 

, * « 

o They correctly recognized 84% of the ideas asked about as 

coming from it * „ 

o Ttfo^iays gfter viewing it, 72 of 74 children could describe 

thiAgs they remembered from the programs * x 
o Children tested right after viewing recalled about two main 
^Ldeas and on^ description of characters, actions or settings ■ 

w^Lle those tested two days after viewing -remembered one 

main idea and aboutr three descriptions 
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Children agreed with or intended to put into^ practice ideas presented in 
Drawing Power 

4 

' o They accepted 66% of the ideas asked about % 
o About 80% of those interviewed accepted vsthe ideas they 
remembered 

* A 

Children liked Drawing Power, but not*a lot <~ 

o. They gave it an average score of liking it a little but 
ndt a lot 

o • About- 70% chose to watch, it over another prosocial program 
o Slightly less than 50% chose to watch it otfer other NBC 
Saturday morning cartoons 

Children did not have many clear ideas about how to improve Drawing Power 

o They did not think it had tob many short segments when . 
they were directly asked about* this, but several lines of 
evidence suggest they prefer programs with longer segments 
which, tell a story 

o ^They did not think it tried too hard t;o teach them* things 
v_ or preached at them too much ' * - 

o Several 'suggested it should be more humorous 

Some types of Drawing Power segments were more successful than others 

o Superperson University was the most successful ift terms 
of children liking it very much, remembering it, and 
intending to do the things it suggested 

o Professor Rutabaga and Wacky World were- the least 
successful 

Overall Drawing potter seemed most appealing to and -to have the greatest imp.act 
on children at .the younger end of the 6-11 age range* . * 



^ Conclusions about the Play Alottgs 

The Play.Alcmgs encouraged children f s participation in activities either during 
or afber viewing ~* • 

o 80% participated in the activities of one or more Play 

Alongs while they were being broadcast - - 

o 79% reported getting ideas for things to do after viewing <t 
from one or more Play Alongs 

o Each type of Play Alongs a much smaller, percentage of 
- children* participating or getting ideas for future .activities 
than. the 79-80% for all Play Alongs combined 
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The Play Alongs did not cause children to stop watching the Flint stones Comedy 
Show, but they were not as attractive to children as the cartoons 

0 Children were about as likely to stop watching television 
when the Play Alongs were on as when the Flintstones 

p cartoons were on, and much less likely than when ' * 

1 commercials, public service announcements , and other 
drop-ins were on . 

, The Play Alongs were less likely than the Flifitstones 
cartbons to draw inattentive children- back to watching 
television and much more likely to do so than the \ 
commercials,* public service announc emeat s , and other 
drop- ins 

o Children <esdd they liked the Play Alongs somewhat less fhan 
the Flintstones cartoons and much more tfikn the cojnmerci^ls 

Children and observers had a few ideas about how to improve tne Play Alongs 

o All the Play Alongs, except the scrambled faces, were more 
likely to seem too fast than too slow, but more than half ■ 
the observers and children felt all the Play Alongs jusV 
about the right speed y . 

o , About half the children and observers felt the materials\ ' 
we.re not readily available for participating in the \ 
drawing and how to make something Play Alongs \ 

o About half the observers felt Play Along 'ideas should be 
^ presented- mo s re slowly and repeated more often. 

, o 65% of m observers felt the Play Alongs should be longer 

Some types of Play Alongs were more 'successful than others 

o The scrambled faces, scrambled words, and silly symphony ^ 
* Play Alongs were most successful in terms of children 

liking them very much, watching them attentively, partici- 
pating in their activities while they were broadcast, and 

• getting ideas for other things to xio % 
o The riddles Play Alonjg v was the least successful ' 

» 

There was no indication that the impojrtantf findings otf % ff^Ls evaluation were 1 '* 
.determined by the fact that information was only obtained from parents who were 
willing t& participate in the study and children who had watched the Flintstones 
Comedy Show a few times in the past. 

Concjusjys about the How to Watch TV Drop-Ins * • \ 

Children .remembered and learned from the How to Watch TV Drop-ins ; 

* Of all children who saw How tj Watch TV drop-ins with 
Drawing Power, about 80% said they remembered them and 
62% of these children then Correctly described something 
about them „/ «\ 

M 

' .13 • - 

xviil ' • 



o # Of all children who watched the.Flintstones Comedy Show 
(which had no How to W^atch TV drop-ins in it)/ 65% Said, 
they remembered 'seeing ttem at some other time and 
30% of thechildren then correctly described something 
about them ^ 

o 61% of children who 'saw a How to Watch TV drop-in 'with 
Drawing Power could correctly select its main idea from 
three possibilities , - - ' 4 

Children ^elt How to Watch TV was useful and applied to all programming 

} 

o 81% judged the information to be worthwhile for themselves- 

and other children 
'o £4% recognized the information applied to all television 
programming not just Saturday morning* 

Some How to Watch TV drop-ins were more successful than others 

v. * 

o Animals Don f t 3 Die was most successful in terms of 

children understanding, and remembering it 
o It f s Good to Have Different People on TV and Why Ads 

are on TV 'were the least successful 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

; »- * " - . 

During the 1980-81- season NBC included a'variety of types, of prosocial 
j- * ■ « * ' * 

.programming in its Saturday morning schedule. A half-houi;, magazine style 

series, Drawing Power, was developed. Short, freestanding drop-£ns like Ask 

NBC News, How to Watch TV, and Time Oul were produced. Play Alongs, short 

inserts using Flintstones characters and broadcast during The Flintstones 



__ f 
Comedy Show, wSre developed to encourage viewer participation. NBC commissioned- 



the research reportecTliefgxti to evalu&tfe ttye appearand impac.t^bf some of this 
programming and to. obtain additional ideas about prQsocial programming for next 
season. Drawing Power,' How to Watch TV, and the*Play Alongs wei^e chosen by 
NBC as the focus .of the evaluat'ioiu- >' 

Like* the other two networks, NBC devotes only a small proportion of Saturday 
morn'ing broadcast time to programming which is manifestly prosocial (Children's 
Television Task Force, 1980),. There ar£ ( a variety of reasons ^fdfefofchis. Toremost 
is the belief that the appeal of prosocial 'programming is less'tham that of 

V 

"plain old entertainment." In general, ratings s,upport this belief. When 

/ ' . 

programming is designed primarily to inform, 'educate, or persuade, it is likely 

to attract fewer viewers. Th£ reasons for this are largely unknown^ Many argue 

it is Sjjmply because people do not want anything other than entertainment from ^ 

* * # 

their viewing experiences. Others counter that "prosocial programming 11 is 

produced with 'smaller budgets, is broadcast in time .slots that militate against 

obtaihing a large audience, /receives less publicity, is produced by less skilled 

~ : :. J : ' - 

and experienced companies, and is-naxrowly conceived .within an 'overly didactic, 
"hit f em over the head with the ^rosocial-ness^! 1 approach. With so many * 
strikes against ^it, the argument goes, how can prosocial programming^succ^ed? 



f 

ftever the reasons for it, the fact that th'e ratings for prosocial 
. • r l" v vr .- ' 

programming are 4 usually lower than those for standard entertainment programing 

' * ' © * * ^ \ * 1 

presents problems for 'thgse wftb choose\ to broadcast prosocial programming* 

s * 6 \ 

How can^it be done without losiftg the audience, never mind attj^cting a larger 
audience thait the non-prosocial cpmpeiijiion? Will short segments interspersed 
ainongjregular entertainment fare work? ° Will prosocial ^programming be bfetter if 
it uses well-established characters? .Can a half-hour seriesj^>rk? Is prosocial 
programming better as one complete dramatic ^^y*or as several shorter stories 
and' more obvioUsly didactic^ inserts? Does the use of animation help? Does 
huyor increase appeal? These, issues .are faced by all th6se whfc wi&h to 
produce programming wh^ch" is botrh prosocial and attractive — J>e they the 
commercial networks, .the'public broadcasting service, or those who produce , . 
instructional programming (Lesser, 1974'; Palmer & Dorr, 1980). NBC faced 
them in devising its prosocial pftgrammihg. In this evaluation NBC sought to 

o \ \ " 

obtain some feedback on the effects of. the choices it made.\ 



' ' Presenting attractive programming and.avoiding^of f engive or harmful 
material must c be major goals a4 a commercial network like NBC. Yet some of its 

programming admits to additional goals: to inform, to provoke thought, to 

**- i 

encourage appropriate attitudes^ or behaviors, to provide aesthetic experiences, 

to permit religious expression. When these goals are adopted, ftfr primetime, 

Saturday morning, weekday, early morfting, or late night time periods, programmers 

often want to know how well they have been achieved., Is the content understood? 

* ^ 

Do viewers remember it? Does- it provoke thought, change attitudes or behaviors, 
or evoke aesthetic or religious feelings? Does it reinforce socially-valued 
knowledge, attitudes, or behaviors? NBC looked to this evaluation for answers 
to some of these questions about Drawing Power, the Play Alongs, and How to 
Watch TV. \ 



The character of the research reported here was jointly determined. NBC 

^ ' > . ^ * i I 

decided itr wanted Drawing Power, How toJWatch TV, and the Play Alongs ^yaluated.' 

f ^ ' v 

x 1 L^r^^ 

It outlined , the maj^gr^gtfals of each type of programming .and the major questions 

It had abput their appeal and impact. We made suggestions about specific issues 

to examine and how .to study 'them. A few conversations between us ^and NBC staff 

took*place. Out of this process came the research plan. Some small changes 

• »****■ * 

were made in it while tfte % work was being done, as we encountered possibilities 

*S ^ 
and problems and as NBC thought of new concerns. The- primary goals of the 

research wetffe always to evaluate the appeal and impact of Drawing Power and. 

the Play Alongs and the impact of How* to Watch TV. It was assujned~ > tQiat an. 

evaluation of the past season's programming' would also 'provifle useful planning 

information for next season. * • 

* 

It was agreed from th^ outset that the, evaluation Would aim for as much 

r 

external validity and individual (as opposed to focus group) assessment a£ 

' * A 

possible. - To this end children were only exposed to complete programs, including 

* ^ ' i 

commercials and all other usual nonprogram material. Even where research ^ 
focused on short segments inserted into a program, children viewed complete 
programs with the appropriate inserts *3o that the segments would be experienced 
in the context in which they ar^-aormally presented. Viewing was done in 
^Environments^ in which children ordinarily watch television — their own homes 
and af f erschool^ cajre programs. The childrep were typical -of members of NBC's 



Saturday morning audience. They were primarily 6-11 year olds, boys and girls 
from different social classes and ethnicities. Although they ,all resided in the 
greater Los Angeles area, recent work suggests that at least their programming 
preferences are not likely to differ from those of children residing in smaller-* 
cqpnnunities (Eastman & Liss, 1980). /All children tested had seen more than one 



v 

.3. 
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example of the target programming, either because they had viewed It at least 
occasionally at* home when it waS regularly broadcast or because they had viewed* 
it a few times as part of the research prbject at their aftetschool care 

program. *■ 

Appeal and impact of, the three type*s : of programming were assessed in a 
variety of ways. ~Some had more external validity than others, buC all provided 
measures for each child individually.- Assessment techniques included observation 
by a trained parent (or other .responsible family member) of a "child's naturally- 
occuring behaviors while watching television, 6 a self-report questionnaire 
completed by "a parent (or other responsible family member) which elicited 
parental opinions and information about the child f s naturally-occur ing behavior 



at .times other thatl while watching TV, a questionnaire administered by a trained 

• * . ^ j 

parent (or other responsible family member) to an individual child, two self- 

reporf questionnaires administered* by a trained researcher to' groups of 2-4 * 

' . " 

children, and two interviews using mostly .open-ended „qt*£st ions administered by 

a trained researcher to individual children. 

The results obtained with these techniques are presented in the next three 

sections of the report. Each section begins by describing^the prosocial prog-' 

ramming being evaluated^nV the particular appeal and impact issues addressed. 

This is followed! in. order by a description of the'methods used, a presentation 

,of the results, and' a short summary. Section II focuses on Drawing Power, 

Section ill on the Play Alongs, and Section "IV on How to Watch TV. Section V 

of the report describes pilot research about prosocial programming conducted by 

Catherine Doijbleday as a pilot study for her doctoral dissertation. The report 

ends with a *bjrief discussion of findings and their import for network Saturday 

morning pto social programming. 



II. DRAWING POWER . 

< . 

l 5 

Drawing Power is a half-hour series first developed for the 1^80-81 
sj^son and produced by Newell, & Yohe. It has a magazine-style format with 
seven fypes of animated segments*. 'Book Reporters introduces children to books 
they could read, Whattaya Do Mom and D$d describes adult occupations,; Professor 

Rutabkga.describes nutritious foods, Wacky Worltf relates humorous, news itetois, 

- *^ * * 

. i * ' 
Turkey of the Week describes the unpleasant .consequences of bad personal habits 

. / • 

and the benefits of reform, Pet Peeves gives tips on pet care, and Superpeffeon 
University encourages roletakifeg' and considering consequences to self and 
others. In an ordinary episode, five or six of these segments are shown. 
They are interspersed with introductions, commentaries, spcial interaction, and 
gags ^by three live actors who are cast as the segment animators at work JLn 
their stutiio. ,The live actors include Kari, a vivacious young, black woman 
given to wearing glamorous clothes; Lenny, a weird but humorous young white man 
with unusual mannerisms, an ability to ^produce strange sound effects, and an 
entourage of uncommon pets; and £op, a grumpy older white man who^ believes in* 

old-fashionec^ cartoons, sex roles, and wor^c habits. 

i 

• The series was broadcast at 11:30 this season r It followed Jonny Quest 
on NBC and ran against such programs as Tarzan/Lone Ranger and American « * 
Bandstand / on CBS and ABC. It was frequently pre-empted on the West Coast, for 

1 4 

the broadcasting of live sports events. Indeed, in December, January, and 

February, sports programming was available in the Pacific Time Zone at 11:30 

more often than was Drawing Power. The late morning broadcast slot meant that 

the available audience included many more older children and adults and fewer 

. . % 

# 0 

younger children than would be available at an earlier hour. 



% * V 

*^ The- goals. of the series were jto entertain and inform children, and perhaps * 

«^fco influence them. It-was, intended that children would find the series, the 

characters, the various animated segments, and" the format characteristics 

appealing, thai: the s^epies would be at least as preferred as other prosocial 

and non-prosocial Saturday ,mornirtg programming^ , and that 1 appeal would be , . 

-especially strong for children in the 6-11 yeay age range. Programmers were* 

t * r 

concerned that, while intending simply to encouta£e, reinforce, and instruct, 

the series had gone overboard and become .preachy I heavy-Hand ed, and pedantic. 

They also worried that the magazine-style format was "less appealing to children 

than a continuous half -hour plotted story would be, despite the fact that .the 

Superperson University and Turkey of the Week segments were theitfselves plotted 

t * * • • • 

- stories. H Finally, they wondered if trie series might be most appealing to and 
have the greatest impact on children youngef than either the 6-11 market or the 
upper end of the 6t11 range who are mor6 likely to be watching at the time 

* Drawing Power was* broadcast, • ^ 

In terms of irtpact pf the series, programmers intended that children 
' woirld take away some good ide^s from their viewing. These could be information t 
or socially-valued attitudes or behaviors actually learned from' the series. 

* They could also be desirable information, attitudes, or behaviors the series 

* * * . 

reminded children about and made attractive* to them. In some cases it was 

intended that children would be encouraged in their intentions to be "good 11 — 

to think about others, thread books, to care for pets, to eat well, to have 

good personal habits. Because ideas" were presented by either or both the cartoons 

and the live actors, there were interest, in finding out which of the two children 

perceived to^be the source of ideas in Drawing Power. Finally, programmers (^jf 

wanted to know whom children thought Drawirig Power f s ideas were appropriate for. 



There was concern that, although children would agree that it was a good idea 

/ 

to think. about others, they might perceive this as appropriate^ only for tho$e 

younger than they were, and that children their age did not need to be told 

* * *, 

things like J that £ny lotxger. v , 

The ways in which the data were gathered to address these issues about 

Drawing Power's appeal and impact are described \n/ttie next section on methods. 

r What was' learned about them is presented in the subsequent section. 

■ y . Method 

* \ . — » ' 

Participants 

Ninety-fbdr children provided data for 'the evaluation of Drawing Power 
<see" Table* II-l) . Their ages ranged from 5 to 12 years> with a. mean of 7.8 
j years; The sample was about evenly divided by sex, with 45 boys and 49 girls. 
It was also ethnically mixed. ' As determin%d solely by appearance and name 
.(which, obviously are Imprecise indicators), it was 60% white,* 32% black, 
4% asian, 3% hispanic, and 1%' other. 

Children were drawn from five afterschool programs in four locations 
scattered around metropolitan Los Angeles. Three of the programs provided 
daily afterschool care for elementary school age children (5-12), one provided 
about one hour's care for young children (6-7) prior to busing them to ^heir 

* homes, and one provided supervised use of a school 'playground by children 

• (5-12).. Only, the latter program was one whicli children attended 4 sporadically 
rathet .than daily. In this case parents agreed to send their children to the 

' program each day of the research. All of the programs were ethnically mixed. 
Two, serviced primarily middle class families, one serviced primarily lower and 
lower middle class families, and two serviced families of mixed social class 

, backgrounds. 
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' Table II-l 
Drawing Power Sample 



Basic Sample 

Mean age in yrs 
Age, range in yrs 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



6.3 • 6.3 
5-7 5-7 

(24) (23) 



Older 
Girls Boys 



9.2 

8-11. 

(25) 



9.4 

8-12 

(22) 



In-depth Interview Sample 

■a. 

Mean age in yrs 
Age range in yrs " 
(N) 



6.2- 6.3 » 
5-7 '. 5-7 ■ 
(9) (8) 



9.'3 

8-11 

(12) 



9.9 

8-12. 
(9) 
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^Children had three opportunities to provide data: once in a questionnaire 
and short interview administered the day after three days of viewing Drawing 
Power, the New Fat Albert Show, and other prosocial programming; once in a 
questionnaire administered immediately after viewing one episode of Drawing 
Power; and once in an interview conducted after the second questionnaire. 
The latter interview was intended for only a subsample of children, but the 
first two contacts were intended for all children. Of the total sample of 
children, 71% were present and tested at both of the first two. contacts.' A < 
Review of those who provided data: for only one of the two contacts did not 




4 > ' 

suggest any cohsist^ent explanation for why children would appear for the first 

■t 

testing and not the second or vice versa. Of the children who completed a 

questionnaire at the second contact, 46% were subsequently interviewed. 

To examine age and s.ex differences in the appeal and impact, of Drawing 

Power,* the sample was divided into younger and older boys and girls. To ke£p 

the numbers roughly even by age, the split had to be 5-7 years and 8-12 years, 

v 2 
rather -than the 6-8 years and 9-11 years originally planned. As shown in 

Table II-l, this division yielded' about 20 Vhildren in each age and sex group 

who participated in eithar or both of the first two testings. The social class 

« 

and ethnic mixes in the four groups are about the same. It should be noted, 
though, that the sainp£t*e is relatively .young. The mean age of the younger 
^children was 6*.3 yeixs; that of the older children was 9.3 years. 

. j-As Table II-l also shows, nearly half the children were interviewed after 
the second questionnaire was administered. They too were fairly evenly ' 
distributed by age and sex (45% younger children, 45% boys).,. Examination 
indicated ,that t the four &ge and sex , groups were equally mixed by social class 
and ethnicity. 
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Procedures 

s 

Research procedures took five'days to complete (see Figure II-l) . One or 
more researchers visited each. ^participating afterschool program on each of 

the five days to oversee the viewing and* t'3sting. o , For four afterschool programs 

* • * 

these were consecutive days; for the fifth program the visits were spread over , 

AO 

a seven-day period/ ' On each of fehe first two days children viewed an episode 

of Drawing Power. After oC each viewing children in three* of the afterschool 
» * 

programs were free to choose to view another prosocial program. On the third 

« 

day children viewed one episode of The New Fat Albert Show. Again those in 
three afterschool programs were allowed to choose another prosocial program 
to view. On the fourth day researchers administered the questionnaires and 
short interviews to children. On the fifth day, a third episode of Drawing 
Power was shown, children completed a questionnaire, and about half the children 

-were then interviewed. The television programs the children viewed are 
described more fully in the succeeding section. . 

Afterschopl programs whictvmight participate in the project were identified 
through personal contacts. None were programs with which any of the researchers 
had previously, worked. All programs contacted agreed to participate. They 
were offered a ; monetary incentiye for participation, hut in <our' opinion the 
incentive was not responsible >f or their participation. Letters informing 
parents about the project and an informed consent slip were sent .home with the 
children (see Appendix A). A more complete description of ? the project was left 
with the director of the afterschool program (see Appendix A). Only those 
children who returned a parent cQitsent form were allowed to complete the 
questionnaires or interviews. 



Figure II-l , 
Basic Procedures and Measurement ■ Instruments 



Day 1 

i 

View Drawing Power 



View additional 
prosocial program 
chosen by children^ 



Day 2 



Vfgj* Drawing Power 



* Day 3 



View additional 
prosocial program 
chosen by children*&.. 



View Fat Albert 



\ 



View .'add it ional 
prosocial program 
chosen by children* 



^ Day *4 

Administer first 
questionnaire 

• series appeal 

< • How to WdEtch TV 
viewing 

Administer first 
interview 

• series recall 

• How to Watch TV 

recall 



Day 5 

» • 
View Drawing Power 



Administer second » 

qu es t ionna ir e \ « 
^0 t episode m^psage recognition 
*m 'episode message acceptance 

•^How to Watch TV message 
.recognition 

• How to Watth TV evaluation 

v ** 
Administer second interview 

• episode message recall 

• episode message acceptance 
* • series appeal 

• serieg improvement 



Children in one afterschool care program did not* participate-dn this aspect of the project 
due to program restrictions on amount of time spent viewing television. 



r v 



** 



This interview, was administered to a subsample of approximately half the children who completed 
the second questionnaire. * v ' 
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* Three people had primary responsibility for the afterschool programs • 
(AD, CD, and PK) • Two of them worked with one program .each and one (PK) 
worked with A three, two of which were at the same location* The responsible 
individual introduced the project to children in the afterschool 1 program, 
including those without permission to participate. The researcher told child- 
ren s/he and NBC^were interested in their opinions about television, wanted 
to show thm^pr^rams for a fjew days, and planned to find out what they 



thought about them. Children were told they could not give us their opinions 

4 

without returning the permission slip, but they could watch the program. 

^ ,„ 
Children believed that their information would help people make better 

children f s television programs. 

The person witfypfimary responsibility. at each site went alone the first 
three days and showed programs to the children. Gn the lasfe two days s/he mad< 
the primary contacts with the children-, but testing was carried out -by three 
to five researchers drawn from a pool of seven (two or three men, the rest 
women), all either masters or doctoijal degree candidates jot graduates. All 
researchers had been trained iti administering fehe questionnaires and inter- 
views. All had watched episodes of Drawing Power. 

Children viewed the programs on a video monitoA They were in color and 
clearly visible and audible to all children. The viewing situations were 
relatively informal. Children were free to come and, go for toileting, washing 

hands, disposing of trash and the like. Sometimes children ate snacks while 

* - i 

viewing; other times they just gathered around and'watched. Occasionally a 
• % 

thild f s , enthusiastic 'commentary or acting out was restrained, usually by 
other children, so that the rest of the group could still see and hear. The 
issue *of children leaving for other forms of amusement tfid notarise. They 

7 9 



were interested in the programs ancl chose to stay and watch at least the first 

one showh each day. The viewing sessions lasted about 40 minutes if one 

. j < 

program was viewed and about 75 minutes if two^programs were viewed. 

Children who participated completely in the project viewed at least 

« • .* . 

three epi-sodes of Drawing Power in the afterschool program. Children who had 

not seen at least two Drawing Power episodes were not* included ;in the final 

sample. , Forty-five per cent of the children saw at least one other prosocial 

program in addition to Drawing Power and Fat Albert, Most of them chose 

Vegetable Soup or Big Blue Marble, All Viewing was but a small addition to 

the children's television experience. All talked freely and knowledgeably 

about Saturday morning children f s programming. v Some were also fatiiiliar with 

. . v * v 

A 

children^ prosocial programming broadcast at other times and by independent 
or public stations. The most the .research procedures insured was that each 
child had seen Drawing Power (which was pre-empted on the West Coast most \ 
of December, January, and ? February) arid one particular episode of Fat Albert 
(they were already familiar with the series). 

Questionnaires were administered by a researcher to groups o£ two to four 
children, with groups of younger children being smaller; in number than groups 
o'f -older children. Children wtere seated at tables, usually spaced out to 
minimize influencing each other. Items were read alpud by the researcher who 

"I ' 

also demonstrated, as necessary, where to mark answers on the response sheet. 

' • - / 

Rfesearchers monitored children's responses closely/ to be sure they were 

/ . 

correctly ^entered on the respoiise sheet. 1 Whenever there was any question 
about: a child f s response, the researcher^ stopped ,to clarify it. 0c6dsionally 
younger children had to be helped ( to keep their responses on the right line. , 
.Otherwise, children had littlie difficulty selecting and entering their 
opinions on the response sheet. v - 



- * - . 14 . 

- 4 
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The first questionnaire required 15-20 minutes to complete. At the),end 

children were asked ,to draw a picture of their favorite Saturday morniug prog- 

\ 

% ram. While the group did this, eacfi child was individually interviewed for 
* > , t 

. 5-10 jninutes . The researcher wrote children*s answers down on their response 

• • • ' - ' • / 

sheets. The second questionnaire required about 20 minutes to complete. After 

cpmpletion of the second questionnaire, children one afterschool, program were 

* sent home on the bus. Selected children in the other four programs were 

interviewed in-depth. The researcher wrote the±r answers dowq on the interview 

schedule. Those who were not interviewed immediately were sent out to play 

« 

at three of the sites and were asked to" drlto a* picture of their favorite part 
/ of Drawing Power at the fourth site^ This interview' took 15-20 minutes to 



complete. 



* — v 1 "' — * 'v \^ - : * 1 '"a , , 



Stimuli . - ■ t r 



Four episodes of Drawing Power * and one of The New Fat Albert Show were 

used. They were taped off the air, either^ from the -New York feed or from the 

Los Angeles broadcast.' They 'included all commercial^ and other non-program' 

material which would normally be seen in the home. The^order of viewing and 

testing the Drawing Power episodes # was rotated across the five afterschool 

programs (see Table II-2) . This means that the- aggregated data from both 

■ a > • . ~ 

questionnaires reflect children f s general reactions to the serie^ and its 

separate elements rather than reactions to one particular program. The corn- 
's ^ 

ponents of the four Drawing Power episodes and the one Fat- Albert ep'isode are 
described in Appendix B. 

\ 

Videocas^ettes of other prosocial programs,- aVl taped off the air in 
Los Angeles, were also available for phildren'to cboose to view I There was 
one episode each of Dusty f s Treehouse, Vegetable Soup, Big Blue Marble, and 



* ■ 



Table II-2 



'Drawing Power Episodes Viewed and Tested 



Site 



Number of 
Children Drawn 
From It 



13 



32 , 



20 



29* 



Episodes Viewed^ 
on Days 1 and 2 



f : 



1,2 
3,4 
1,2 . 

» 4- 

3,4 



^ Episode Viewed 
on Day 5 



Segments *in 
Day 5 Episode 










/' 








o 




3 


< 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




1 




X 




X 


X 


^x 


X 


X 


\ 

4 




X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 






2 • 




X 


X 


X . 




X 




XX 



37 
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ats, Animals, Animals. These were selected because (1) they were 'pro- 
social in nature, (2) they were or reasonably .could be broadcast on Saturday 
morning, (3) they were a complete half-hour show, (4) they were not excessively 
didactic, and (5) they were not syndications of series which .were orignally 
aired during primetime. - In ^addition t<5 choosing. any -of these programs to 
view, children could choose to view the fourth episode of Drawing Powers (the 
one not scheduled for viewing at theirs site) or episodes of Drawing Power 
they had already been shown on a preceding day. 

Instruments i 

Two interviews and twq questionnaires, one with f^ur different forms, 

ayKwerV 



were developed. The two questionnaires were given to all children. The} 
similar in form, including rating scales, yes-no items, and multiple choice 
items. The text of each\ item was written out for the researcher. Children 
were only given response sheets with pictures (6miling to frowning faces) or 
.simple words (YES, NO) to circle and simply labeled boxes (YES, NO, SHORT, 
LONG) to plaofc checks in. The first questionnaire examined the appeal of the 
series and its format, the -extent to which it would appeal to children older 
than, younger than, and -the same age as the respondent, viewing frequency, 
and the ease with which program content could be understood. *One^ question 
about How to Watch TV was included at the end. Copies of this questionnaire 
and response sheets are in Appendix C. The second questionnaire examined the 
appeal of one Drawing Power episode and its separate segments, what length 
segments children preferred, recognition of messages in the episo4e, acceptance 
of them, and the extent to which the messages should be^seen by children older 
than, younger than 1 , and the same age as tKe respondent. Several items about 

33 a 
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How to Watch TV were included at the end* Four separate forms of this qu£st- 
ionnaire were developed, one f o^ each Drawing Power episode tested. Copies 

of the four forms of the questionnaire and response sheets ar£ in Appendix D. 

. * I 

The first interview was given to all children (see Appendix E) . ' It was 

very short, consisting of only two questions and related probes. Both questions 

were open-ended, arcing children to recount everything they remembered about 

any Drawing Power and How to Watch TV programming they tiad ever seen. The 

pfobes encouraged further recall* by the/ children. For Drawing Power, they 

/ 

also sought to elicit children f s perceptions of the intended messages in 

i 

Drawing Power content. The latter probes were used only when children gave 
only concrete descriptions of characters and actions which were meant also 
to convey a message. For example, a child f *s description of Law and Order" % 
whirling their sticks and showing a street full of dogs would be followed by 
a probe to see if *the child received any message such as getting a dog tag, 

kee ping one f s_dog at home, or generally, obeying t he law a nd keep ing order. __ 

The second interview was giv.en to a subsample of the children {see 
Appendix F} . It was 'highly structured. Most; of the questions were, open- 

, ended, but some provided children- with alternative responses from which .to 

■ v — — — > , v. 

choose. The interview began by asking' for recall of content from the Drawing 
Power episode children had viewed that day* The question was administered 
'and probed as was the similar question ,in the first interview, **£he interviewer 
then^had the child assess which conteitfcfliad not been known before viewing, 
and Selected for further discussion two of the ideas the child had.recalled • * 
For each idea, the child was asked how it was presented in t.he program, who 
ought to ,see such an idea and why, and whether the child agreed witih or would i 
practice the idea and why. The interview ended with an exploration of children's 
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opinions about the segmentation and pireacfciness of Drawipg Power and any 

• *> 

further suggestions they had for improving Drawing Power, 

' Resuffcs • \ 

The results, of the evaluation of Drawing "Vower are reported in thr«e»main 
sections: appeal, impact, and children's suggested improvements.. The data on 
appeal were obtained from items .in both questionnaires and the second interview. 

* r t 

The data on impact were obtained from bo\h questionnaires and both interviews* 
Suggestions for improvement were onl ^ slicited in the second interview. Issues^ 
of major interest to NBC were all addressed by mq$e than one type of question, 
- but all results are based on self-report data. 

'i S 

. *■ 

Appeal * ^ 

» 

Most- Saturday morning programming lives and dies by the ratings^ the 
V ultimate measure of appeal. In §n effort to move beyond the ratings ahd better 
^ understand what was more and less appealing about the Series and to whom, 

various aspects of appeal were measured. These* included measures 'for entite 
* programs or for the series, for the different bypes of segments in the series, * * 
and for several format characteristics. * , 

Appeal of the series . When asked *to rate the appgal of all Drawing Power 
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episodes they had ever seen or the appeal of the episode they had just seen, € 
most children said they liked it a lot. On a. four point scale, they rated.it 
3.6 for the seri^as a whole and 3.7 ft>r the program they had just -&een. As 

€ 

is evident in Table younger children liked it somewhat more than older 

children, older boys liked it least, and the average rating f9r the series as 
a whole differed little from the aggregate of four programs rated individually. 
As. is usually true, we must assiime that the ratings suggest more liking than 

would be fevident Iti children 1 s .at-home viewing choices. t % 

1 
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Table II-3 
Rated Appeal of Drawing Power 



Mean liking of series 



Me^n:- liking of* program 
just viewed 



(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 

3.8 * 3.9 
(17X (20) 

3.9 3.9 
(20) (22) 



. Older 
Girls Boys 



3.4 • 3.4 



(22) (19) 



3.8 3. A 



(23) (19) 



All 

Children 



3.6 
(78) 

3.7 



.(84) 



.-an* 



Rating Scale 

1 = Like Not At All 

2 =- Like Some 

3 * Like A Little 

4 = Like- A Lot 



. N Some indication of comparative appeal, indicating how the series would 
hold up In' the face of competition, is provided by children's stated choices to 
view Drawing Power instead of another series ostensibly broadcast at the same 
time. These choices are also likely to be more pro-Drawing Power than would 
actual viewing choices at home. To examine them, two non-NBC prosocial series, 
Fat Albert and Big Blue Marble, and three other NBC series, Flintstones, ^affy 
Duck, and Jonny Quest, were used as comparisons. Drawing Power's apparent 
appeal diminished under this form of testing. As shown in Table II-4, 71% 
of the children said they wGuld choose Drawing Power over Fat Albert and 67% 
would choose it over Big Blue Marble. Drawing, Power 1 s greatest audience loss 
would, be am^rij5>boys, especially older boys, when Fat Albert was broadcast and 
among younger children, especially girls, when Big Blue^Marble was broadcast. 

Drawing Power's appeal does not hold up so well when \compared to other 
NBC programming. This trend wbuld' 7 likely hold true for comparisons to the 
non-prosocial programming of the other networks^ In the hypothetical choice 
situation, 38% of the children chose Drawing Power over the Flintstones, 44%, 
over Daffy Duck, and 60% oyer Jonny Quest. Drawing Power's greatest audience 
retention would be among younge.r boys whep the Flintstones was broadcast, among 
older girls when Daffy Dtick was broadcast, and among younger boys and older 
girls when Jonny Quest was broadcast.- Since the. percentage of choices for * 
Drawing Power is l*ikely to be greater in the test situation than it woYild be 
in behavior at home, one assumes that Drawing Power would have a tough go of 
" it in competitionf"with an ordinary Saturday morning schedule. .Ratings this 
season bear this out, although they are' confused by the many sports programs 
broadcast at the same time as Drawing \fower in mai\y paCrts of the nation. 

A third method for assessing Drawing Pbwer # rs o appeal Was to measure its 
estimated appeal* for other children. This was accomplished by asking children 
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Table II-4 



Appeal of Drawing Power Compared to Other Programs 



21 



% Children Prefer Drawing 
Power to Other Pro social 
Prpgram t > 



Fat Albert 
(N) 

Blue Marble 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



71 ' 60 
■ (17) ^20) 

33 68 

i 

(15) (19) 



Older 
Girls Boys 

4 

73 42 ' 

(22) (19) 



77 



78 



All 

Children 



(22) (19) 



62 
(78) 

67 
• (75) 



% Children Prefep Drawing 
Power to Other NBC 
Program ! 



Younger 
Girls . Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys , 



Children 



Flintstones 
(N) 

Daffy Duck 
(N) 

/ 

Jonny Quest 
(N) 



29 



60 



(17* (20) 



29 



25 



(17) (20) 

47 65 
(17) (20) 



36 

(22) 

68 
(22) 

77 
(22) 



26 
(19) 

47' 
(19) 

47 
'(19) 



38 

(78> 

44 • 
(78) 

60 ' 
(78) 
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to tell us whether Drawing. Power would be liked by children younger than, 

the same age as, and older than they were. As- shown in Table II-5, virtually 

all children believed their peers would like it. Drawing Power's adjudged 

appeal* drpp^ed off when children were asked about younger children's liking 

of it, with only 77% saying children younger than they would like it. Appeal 

dropped further when older children's liking was being judged, with only 44% 

saying felder children would like it;. Girls, especially older girls, were lea^st 

likely to feel that children older 'than they were would like the series. 

Altogether, the children's estimates of how much other children would like the 

series suggest:, as the previously reported appe.al measures did, that Drawing 

Po^er is attractive to children but not markedly so, 

""The data in Table II- 5 can be used to estimate children's judgments of the 

ages'of children for which Drawing Po#ef is most likely to be appealing.' In 

Figure II-2 we have graphed for the younger and older children #n5Ur sample 

the percentages predicting that other younger, same age, and older children 

would like the- series. There is a line for the predictions of older children t 

» » 

in our sample and one for younger children. Along the bottom of the graph / "^ 

are the approximate ages that "older," "same age,"^and "younger" should refer * 

* * * 

to for younger" and older children in our sample. The figure clearly 'indicates 
> - ' 0 . 

that children believed the series would not be very appealing to children 
older than about t ten (and. perhaps even younger). They believed appeal would 
hold up better for the preschool audieftce, but they did not predict especially 
high appeal. *These figures suggest that the maximum appeal of Drawing Power ^ 
would be to children between the ages of approximately five and nine, certainly 
not th£ largest audience available at the time Drawing Power was broadcast 
this season. 
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Table II-5 

Estimated Appeal of Drawing Power for Other Children % 



* t Children * 
Saying These 
Children Will 
Like Drawing. 
Power : 



Younger 

r 

Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Older children 



47 



55 



\ 
18 



58 



44 



Same age children 



100 100 



100 



95 



99 



Younger children 

' C 

* (N). 



71 



65 



(17) (20) 



95 74 



(22) .(19) 



77 



(78) 



ERIC 
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\ 
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Figure II-2 

Estimated Appeal- of Drawirig* Power for Other Children 



% Children 



Judging . 
^rawing Power 



Appealing 
For Other 
Children 



5> 

100 



80 



60 



* <40 



20 



'68 • 



100 



^* 98 




< 4 5-7 8-10 > 11 

Age of Children Drawing Power Judged Appealing' For 



younger children (5-7) doing judging 



5- older children (8-12) doing judging 



46 



> 
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Appeal of the segments . Since Drawing Power had a magazine format, it 
had a number of identifiable types of ^ontent whose appeal could be rated,. 
Such 4 ratings were obtained from the children on the second questionnaire. 
They were asked about, liking the live actors and each animated segment in 

* • a 

the episode they had just viewed. Becaufffe all types of segments are not in 
all episodes Of Drawing Power, the number of, children. rating each segment 
ranges from a low of 39 to a high of 84 for the entire' sample, with a range 
bf 8r23 for the individual age fc by sex groupk. ( ? ' 

As shown in' Table II-6, the mean. ratings for liking the segments ranged 0 
from 2.5 to 2.9 on'a v three po^nt scale .with all children combined. When* 
children- are broken down by age and sex, average ratings jrajiged from 1.9 to 
3.0. \ In Table II-6 the types of content are ordered with the most liked at 
the top' and the least liked at tTie bottom. This shcffrs that Superpefs9n Univ- 
ersity, Turkey of the Week, Whattaya Do Mom and Dad,* and the^live actors are 
the most liked types of content, while Wacky World and Professor Rutabaga are 
least liked. ' * 

0 

The appeal of some types of content varied by children's age aud sex. 

In comparison to younger children, older boys and girls liked, Turkey of the 

«. ■ 

Week somewhat more and Professbr Rutabaga somewhat less.* In both cases the 

* • 

age difference is more apparent for girls than boys. Older girls liked 

Wacky World less than did the other children. - Older boys ^.iked the live 

*^ ' • 

actors and Book Repqrters less. The low average appeal of Wacky Worlfl to the * 

entire sample is clearly attributable solely to the older girls^dislike of it j 

younger children aud older boys all liked it quite well. rWhattaya Do Mom 

and Dad £nd Superperson University were well liked by children regardless . , 

Of their own sex or age. , * w * <v 



\ 
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Table II-6 
Rated Appeal of Drawing Power-, Segments 



Segment 
^Super U 
(N) ' 



Younger 
Girls Boys 

2.8 3.0 



(2Q) 



(22) 



Older 
Girls Boys 

3.0 2.8 
» * t - , 
(23) (19) 



AH . 
Children 

2.9 

' (84) 



People # 
(N) 



2.8 

(20) 



2.9 
(22) 



i.9 

(23) 



2.5 

(19) 



2.8 

(84) 



Whattaya Do 
(N) 



• 2.9 

(ID 



2.8 

(15) 



2.9 



2.8 



(16) (14) 



2.8 

(56) 



7 



Turkey of- Week 

00 



2*. 6 
v(14) 



2.7 
(13) 



3.0 

* 

(14) 



2.8 

\ ' 
(12) 



2.8, 
(53)- 



Book Reporters 
(N) 7 ' . 

Pet Peeves . 
(N) 

Wacky Worlc^ 
(N) , 

Prof. Rutabaga. 
(N) 



\ 



2.8 

.(15) 

* 

2.6. 
' (12) 

2.7 
j (20) 



2.7 



2.9 

(16) 

, f 

2.6 

(10) 

2.8 

(22) 

. \ 
2.6 



(20) '(22) 



' 48 



^(15) 



.2.8 
(9) 



2.2 

(12) 

2.5 j 
(8) 




217 



(58) 



2.6 



"* (39) 



2„5 
(84) 

(83)' 



ting Scale 



Not Like 

2 =\Not Sure, or In Between 

3 = Like- ' . 



Appeal of the format » Three characteristics of Drawing Power f s format 
can be singled",out as relatively unusual for Saturday ^morning programming: 
its combination of animation with live action, it's attempt to encourage, * 
^reinforce, and instruct, and its magazine style. Children's reactions to the 
latter two characteristics are of special interest because of cpnfcern that 
Drawing Power might go too far with each of them, becoming both preachy and 
overly segmented. Care was taken in the teSJing t<? elicit any negative . 
opiniorfs children might have along these lines. » 

Overall, children reported liking that Drawing Power had botft animation \ 

and live action/ t Ratings for the facts that it had cartoons, v live actors; 

and actors who joked with each other were 2.9, 2.8, and 2.8 respectively on 

a three point scale (see Table II-7) . It should be noted that the older boys 
* « . 

were less enthusiastic about the actors and their jokes than were the other 

children. These bcfys were, however, ,just/ as enthusiastic about the car.toons 

as were the other children. * * 
# 

Intone assessment of reactions to Drawing Power's encouraging, reinforcing, 
and instructing, children s wfere asjced to rate how much they liked the way *it 
tried to- teach them things, the fact tjiat people in the program told them what 
o the cartoons were about, and the fact that the cartoons and the people gave 
them, the same^ ideas. Mean rated liking on a three point scale was 2.7, 2.7, 
^rid 2,4 respectively for these items Tsee Table IT-7). The data suggest that 
onfy the younger girls,, were enthusiastic' about haVing the same ideas in * m 
cartoons and in live action (a£ least when researchers brought the repetition 
to their attention) .* This conclusion is Reinforced by the older children's 
lower ratings for the fact that Drawing Power has the* live actors tell about ■* 
the cartoon content. Otherwise the ratings provide little indication that 
children found Drawing Power didactic or preachy, s& 



Table II-7 • • 
Appeal of Efrawing Power's Characteristics 
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Characteristic 



Younger 
Girls Boys ' 



Older « 
Girls > Boys 



All 

Children 



Animation and Live Action 

1 Have cartobns 

Have live actors 
Actors joke 



(N) 



2.9 
2.9 

3.0 

(17) 



Instructing, * Encouraging, Reinfprcing 
'T^aclies things 2.6 

* People ^tlj^^out J^tobna 2.9 

• • \ - ■ /. • 7 - 

CartoonS and- people give % 
same ideas* " ' 



00 



Magazine Style 



2.8" 
,17) 



Have short .stories 



(N) 



(17) 



% children want segments 
longer 
same length 
shorter 

*(N> 



0- •:. 



-55 
36' 
9 ' 

(22) 



ERIC , 



3.0 

2.9. 





3.0 
-2.3 



2.9 
2.8 



2.9 " • 
(20) 


2.9 

, (22) 

\ 


2.5 
«19) 


2.8 

• 

'(78) 


2.8 


1 

b 

2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 ' 


2.6 ' • 


2.3 


2.7 


2.4 ' ' 




2.2 


2.4 


(20) , • 


/ (22) 

ate 


(19) 


(78) 

* 


' 2 2 
* 


■ 2.? 

t 


2.7 


2.6 


(20) '." 

* 


<-22* 


• (19) 


■ (78) 


40 " 


35 ; 


16 


" ' '. 37 


50 


61 


68, 


54 


10 * 


4" 


16 


" '10 


(20) ' . 


(23) N 


(19). 


(84) 




! 

\ 


A 


1 


s 




* t 
Rating Scale 


V 




1 = 

2 = 

* 3 = 


Not Like 
Not Sure, or 
Like 



50 



r 
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In the interview corfducted on the last day withjajxnit half 1:he children, 
there was a second assessment of children f s react ipns to Drawing Power f s 
style. Three questions were asked, each becoming more assertive jin quest- 
ioning whether or fiot Drawing Power was didactic, and preachy, first asked 

children 1 s opinions of the way-'the .series tried to teach them things, the, 
second asked if it tried too hard to' tell children what was goocJ to do, and 
the third asked if it gave too many orders or lectures about how to let. 
Children were all asked about the reasons for their responses to each of these 
questions. None of this questioning .provided any indication that the children 
found Drawing Power to be didactic, pu^shy, or preachy. They ail said they 
liked the way it taught. Many said it showed what was good to do* in a fun 
way and did not insist that viewers follow 'the Suggestions. Four children, 
one younger boy, one older boy, and two older girls, even volunteered that 
children knew they did not have to do something just because television * 
suggested they should. \ . 

^Thus, there is little evidence that Drawing Power was seen as didactic 
or preachy by the children. They reported they did not like £.ts repetition' 
ideas, but overall they liked the way it teaches.' Even in the interview 
where it-was suggested- that the series was too preachy, children failed to 
agree that it'wafc. It seems sa!^e^to Conclude that childten probably did not 
find Drawing Power to be anything more than encouraging, reinforcing, and 

^ " . •'* * - 

instruct ing. v . 

y * i 

Children's reactions to Drawing Power's magazine style were assessed in 
three ways: (1) their* ratings of how much they liked that it was made up of 
several short stories, (2) thei^chbices of whether the 'series should remain 
A the same or be changed to more shorter storiep or fewer longer ones, and 
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(3} their reasons for these choices* The first two opinions were measured 
on*the questionnaires and the last in the secqnd Interview* Nonfe of tfre three 
measures indicated that children strongly disliked the 'magazine format* but 
the latter two suggested that longef plotted stories would be a reasonable 
alternative format* 

As shown in Table II-7, the overall rated liking for the fact that 9 
Drawing Power was made up of several short stories was 2.6 on a three point % 
scale. Youngerboys did not like thifc characteristic Very well, 'but the 
younger girls and older boys and girls afl liked it reasonably wej.1. However, 
tjieir ratings are not as high as they were for tlie cartoons and factors.^ A 

r I* 

reasonable conclusion is that children liked this aspect of the series somewhat 

less than they liked others. . 

/ * 

When^Children were asked whether the magazine format should be changed, 
54% said it should remain the same, 10% said it should change to more, shorter 
stories, and 37% said it should change to fewer, longer stqries (see Table II-7). 
Younger "children were more likely th^n older children to say they wanted, longer 
stories. Older children were more likely fo want the series to remain as is. 
Subsequent interviews suggested that among the children^who wanted longer 

stories some actually meant they liked longer /stories. Others meant that they 

•* v * * 

wanted Drawing Power to last longer than half An hour or that .they wanted more 
of the stories they liked. "Children who wanteti shorter stories never meant 
they 



wanted less Drawing Power or fewer of the segments they disliked 



. Rather* 



they meant they wanted more changes or more icleas in the same amount of " % time. 
i^owever, very few of the Children wanted more segmentation in the seriei. 

Overall the .data, do not provide a diear indication that ch^ldre^n* would 
prefer a Kalf-houT^Jl^tted program" to a segmented one, nor do* they suggest that 
the segmented format is 'heavily preferred. The magazine style received 
reasonable support front- the children, but longer stories ran a close second. 
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Impact ' — — - — — --- . — 

V 

Drawing Power is different from most Saturday morning network series in 

ft * ^ 

that it intends to present, encourage, and reinforce prosocial information, 
attitudes, and behavior as well as to entertain. To assess how the series 
fared with these extra goals, measures examined how much children learned from 



Drawing Power's content, what content was new to them, where in the program 
they felt ideas were presented to them, how much they agreed with or intended . 
to do the things suggested in the series, and who they Jt elt should receive *~ 
Drawing Power's messages. Results are presented in the following five sections. 

Learning content . Children found it easy „ to learn at least some of -Drawing * 

Power's ideas, Hating the series as a whole, 88% of^the children repo^^d-^fcfiat 

' * ( 

it was easy to understand the ideas presented, with older children finaing it 

somewhat easier (93%) than younger children (84%), Children's measured success 

(reported next) , in recognizing ideas presented in one. episode, distinguishing 

them from similar ideas not: presented in the episode^ and 'recalling program 



n rrom similar iaeas nou present" 

m 

I - 
content all corroborate their repoxt that the ideas were easy to understand — 



and obviously show that ideas were easily remembered. 

Children's recognition of messages in Drawing Power was tested" only 
immediately after viewing one episode. Of the six or seven messages presented 
to the children in -the questionnaire, one came from Fat Albert episode viewed 
two days earlier, one w^ts a contradiction of an^idea presented" in^the Drawing 

Power episode they had just seen, and the rest were from four or five different 

- _ 

segments in the episode they had just seen. Where only four Drawing Power 

v \^ 9 4 . • 

ideas were* tested, those children's scores were adjusted to malce <them comparable 

to the scores of children tested on five ideas, ,The number of items for testing 

varied due to, the different number and typie cff segments in each episode. 
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* On the average, children* (N=84) correctly identified 4.2 of § 5 messages 
as coming from Drawing Power. There were no age or sex differences in 

children's recognition scores for ideas from" the series.^ They misidentif ied 

{ ' 

an average of 0,6 of « 2 messages as coming from drawing Power when they did not. 

o * 

Misidentif ication was greater for the wrong idea based on a Drawing Power 
segment {43%) than it was for the rigljt^idea £rom Fat Albert (17%). Younger 
and older children did not differ in their misidentif ication rates. Girls 
were more likely to misidentify ideas not coming from Drawing Power" than were 
' bo^s (mean scores of .74 and ,44 respectively). 

When children were <presentecj with an idea and asked to indicate whether 
it came from Drawing Power, ideas taken from certain segments were more likely 
to be recognized than were ideas from other types of segments. As Table £C-8r 
^hows, the percentage of children 'correctly identifying an Idea as coming from 
Drawing Power ranged from a high of 96% for Whattaya Do Mom and Dad segments 
to a low of 70% for Turkey of. the Week segments. Recognition scores for 
Whattaya Do Mom and Dad (96%), Book Reporters (90%), Pet Peeves (90%), and 
Professor Rutabaga (85%) segments were all quite good. Those for Superperson 
University, (74%\ and Turkey of the "Week <70%) are not as good considering that 
guessing probability*-would be 50%. It is interesting, though not surprising, 
that the four segments Vhich are more didactic and cognitive present ideas 

which were more easily recognized later. The two segments whose ideas were . 

) . /-. . ' 

less easily -recognized later both rely more on^a storyline to convey the 

message, use the -strategy of presenting "bad" .behavior and its cpnsequences 

before presenting "good" behavior, and deal more -with social behavior. These 

findings emphasize again the difficulties programmers face in dealing 

efficaciously with social behavior. ' * . 
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: ' Table II-8 

t 

.* \ • " 

Recognition of Messages in Drawing Power Segments 

* ■* • 

% Children CQrrectly „ . \ 

j'j w - Younger • Older 
Recognizing Message « — ( . All 

In Segment ; » " . Girls Boys • Girls Boys Children 

V ■ ' ' * 

fWhattaya Po 100 100- 87 . 100^ . *96 

' (N) (11) (15) *(16) (14) (56) 



1 

Book Reporters 87 ' 88 93 92 90 

W . (15) (16) (15) \ (12) . (58) 



Pet Peeves . 92 90 100 75 90 

(N) (12) (10) (9) (8) (39) 

. * * 

. \ 

Prof. Rutabaga *• 90* 82 ■ 87 79 85 

V 

,(N) ' \ fe (20) .(22) (23) , (19) (84) 



\ 



Super U 70 v 77 65 "84 74 

(N) (20) * (22) 4 (23) (19) (84) 



Turkey of Week - 57 62 80 83 ' 70 



(N) ' il (14) (13) . " (15) (12) (54) 



4 . 



O errr 

\ ERIC " 00 
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N There were few age or sex differences in children's recognition of 

ideas fro© different Drawing Power segments (see Table II-8). Older boys were 

somewhat less likely than were other children to recognize ideas from Pet 

Peeves -segments. Girls were somewhat more likely than boys to recognize 

ideas from Professor Rutabaga segments. Younger children were less likely to 

•recognize ideas from Turkey of the Week segments than were older children. 

This last finding parallels the previously reported lower appefe of Turke^of 
« 

the Week segments for younger children. 

Children's recall of messages in Drawing Power was tested with all 
children on the fourth day of the project. On days one and two they had seen 
two different episodes of Drawing Power, and on day three, one episode of 
Fat Albert. On all those days, some children saw additional Drawing Power 
episodes or other prosocial programming. On the day recall was tested, no 
programs were viewed. About half the children were also tested for recall in 
the interview on the fifth 0 day. These children were asked to recall ideas • • 
only from the episode they had just seen, while children at the first testing 
were asked to recall ideas from any of the Drawing Power episodes they had 
seen in the afterschool center or at home. The first recall data presented 
here was obtained from all children interviewed without having just seen a 
Drawing Power ^episode. The data from /the subsample of children who were 
interviewed after having seen one episode follow. 

On the average, children wejre able to recall 3.7 separate content items 
from Drawing- Power (see Table /II-9) . Only two children, one younger boy and 
one younger girl, could not/recall anything from the series, while three 
children recalled -as many as 9 or 10 items each. Not surprisingly, older 
children recalled more/ ideas overall." The items children recalled were 
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Table II-9 

Recall of Drawing Power Messages Two Days After Viewing It 



/ 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



£1 

Children 



Mean number 
messages recalled" 



2.7 3.4 



4.4 4.1 



3.7 



Range 



0-8 0-9 



1-9 1-10 



0-10 



Mean number morals or 
main points 



0.4 0.5 



1.'4 1.7, 



1.0 



•Mean number descriptions 



2.3 2.9 



3.0 2.4 



2.7 



(NX 



(16) (17) (22) (19) 



(74) 
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> 

separated into those which captured the messages, moral, or main point of 

the segment (e.£., eat fibe^ old people canjio a lot, dgn't tattle) ^nd* 

*•* i * • • 

those which simply described characters, settings, or actions (e.g., there 

* 

was this i&an with a magic folding table, an old lady danced reaj. fast, he 

always told on people). Older children recalled messages or points of stor.ies 

more than dill younger children. Children did not ^*ffer by age or sex in > 

the number of recalled ideas which were simple descriptions df characters, 

ft / 

settings, or actions. All children were likely £b recall mcAre of this simple 

• ' I ^ 

descriptive content than of morals. 

All the different types of Drawing Power segments were represented in 
ideas recalled '"by at least /one child in #ie sample, but some types were more 
l'ikely than others to have ideas recalled'f rom them. As shown in Table 11-10, 
the live actors and Superperson University were likely and Pet Peeves and 
Professor Rutabaga were unlikely to provide ideas which children recalled. 
Ideas from Whattaya Do* Mom* and Dad 4 , Wacky World, Turkey of tfie Week, and Book 
Reporters were recalled by 10-20% of the children. Children were unlikely to 
recall more than <one idea from any type of content except Superperspn University 
and the live actors, although a very few children recalled more than one idea 
from Whattaya* Do Mom and Dad and Book Reporters. The ideas recalled from 
the live actors were almost exclusively descriptions of clothing, mannerisms, 
possessions, and behavior. Ideas recalled from Whattaya Do Mom and Dad, 
Wacky World, and Book Reporters- were mostly descriptions of their factual 
content. Ideas recalled from Superperson University, Turkey of the Week, Pet 
Peeves, and Prof essor- Rutabaga were a mix of descriptions of characters and 
actions and «gf mdrals about good and bad behavior. Older children recalled 
more from each type of animated segment, but younger children recalled more 
about tljie live actors. The only sex difference was bays 1 greater recall of 
ideas from the Book Reporters segments;^ ^ * 
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Table 11-10 

Recall of Messages From Drawing Power Segments 
Two Days After Viewing It 



% Children 
'Giving One or More 
Ideas From: 



Live actors 



Super U 
Whattaya Do ^ 
"Wacky World 
Book Reporters 
Turkey of Week 
Pet Peeves 
Prof. Rutabaga 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



75 



44 



25 



6- 



76 



65 



18" 



Older 
Girls Boys 



68 



82 



18 



27 



18 



14 



18 



68 
68 
26 
32 
^2 
21 



(16) (17) 



11 



(22) (19) 



All 

Children 



72 
68 
19 
19 
19 
12 

5 . 

5 

(74) 
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-Children who were asked to recall ideas from one Drawing Power episode * 

^oon after viewing it volunteered more ideas than did children asked to recall 

ideas from earlier days 1 viewing (see Table 11-11) • However, the range in 
/• 

number of ideas volunteered after viewing one episode was constricted from 
0-10 to 2-7. ^Also children differed in what they recalled, giving more morals 
than simple descriptions, recalling more ideas from more different types of 
segments, and reporting less about the live actors. 

As shown in Table 11-11, the average number of ideas recalled was 3.4 
which does not differ substantially from the 3.7 ideas recalled by children 
who h^d not just watched a Drawing Power episode. Again, older children 
recalled. more ideas and moreideas which were morals*than did younger children, 
although most of the fge difference is accounted for by the girls. The only 
notable differences between*recall measures in Tables II-9 and /EI-11 is in' 
recall of the moral or point of a segment versus simple description of ^Lts 
content. When recall was assessed soon after viewing, all childr£ft\were more 
likeiy to recall the morals presented, in segments. As the time between viewing 

s 

and recall lengthened, children in the -age* range tested forgot the morals in* 

( 

the stories and remembered more about characters and their actions. 

The two testing^ situations also produced differences in the segments from 
which ideas were recalled. More children recalled ideas from each type of 
segment when they were tested soom after Viewing. As shown in Table 11-12, 
at least 30% recalled something' from eachof the eight types of segments. 



Whens testing was a day or two after viewing, only two of the eight segment 
types had such recall rates. Ideas from the other six types were recalled 
by less than 20% of the children (see Table II-lti). Superperson University 
.remained tHe major source of ideas which children recalled. Live actors 
became 4 a minor source, shifting from the most frequent to the next to least 
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Recall "of Drawing Power Messages Right After Viewing It 


* • 




* 








9 Younger 


Older «*/ 


'.All *• 


• 


Ull ID JJU y O 


rl s Rovs 


- ' Children 




1 


* 


Z 


► 


. Mean number 

messages recalled 2.9 3,9 


4.1 3.4 


" » v * 

3.4 . . * 




Range 1 2-5 3-7 


O "7 o C 
J-/ Z-J 


2-7 


i 










1 

'Mean number morals 

or main points 1.0 1.9 


/ 

3.4 2'.2 


2.2 ' 

0 

n ^ , 


> 


Mean number descriptions * 1.9 2,0 


0.7 1.2 


\ 

<3 

1*2 * . 




(n*) (9) (7) * 


(11) (9) 
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Recall of Messages from Drawing Power Segments Right After » 
* < Viewing It % 

• * 




% Children 
Giving One or 
More Ideas From: : 




* 

f 

Younger ^ 
Girls Boys 


i 

Older 
Girls Boys 


A 

*^ 

,A11 

Children 


» 


4 






44 


86 




89 


t 

' 78 




P 


(N) 

V 


€ 


(9) 


(7). ' ■ 


(11) 


(9) 


(36.) 
/ 


< 






0 


71 


50* 


89' ' 


60 


74 

« 






• (N) 


0 


(7) 


(2) 


(9) 


(5) 
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Pot* Poovoc 






*' 0 


75 


50 


52 








\ 




(3). 


(8) 

V 


(6) 








Wild L. Lay d USJ 




33 


o x 


80 


- 80 


50 






(N) 




(3) 


(5) 


\ (5) 


(5) 






y 

* t 


Jrror • -jcvutaDaga 






S7 


" ' 64 

f 


33 


43 
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" (N)° 

<* 
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5 <5 ft 


(8) 


(7) ' . 
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Book Reporters 
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(N) • 




(9) 


(7) 


. (8) 


(8) 






k 


Live Actors 




33* 




45 


12 


37 






(N) 

0 




• % (9) 


(7) 


(ID 


(8) , 


(35) 






r 

Wacky World 


* 


22 


29 


36 


33 


31 
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(N) 




(9) 


(7) 


(11) 


(9) 


(36)' 
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frequent.- Ideas, recalled from the live actors were still primarily descriptions 
of clothing.- mannerisms / possessions, and behaviors, *but a greater proportion 
of' the ideas were morals about behavior (e.g.,* Pop shouldn't be grumpy). 
.Superperson University, Pet Peeves, Turkey of the Week, and Professor Rutabaga 
were all likely to be the source of recalled morals about good and bad 

9 

behavior* Whattaya Do Mom and Dad, Wacky World, and Book Reporters were likely 
to have their* factual content described. Just as with the delayed recall 
measure, younger children recalled more about the live-' actors and — with one 
exception — older children recalled more from each type- of animated segment.^ 
The one exception is Boole" Reporters, from which younger children recalled 
more ideas than did older children when recall was assessed soon after viewing. 
The sex^dif£erence in' delayed recall of ideas from the Book Reporters 
disappeared in immediate recall. Two new sex differences appeared. Girls h 
recalled moire ideas from Turkey of the Week and Pet Peeves than did boys. 

Altogether the recognition and recall measures suggest that children 

\ 

profited from Drawing Power. They felt, the series was easy to understand, they 
recognized most of its^ ideas when they heard them again, and they were able to 
recall content on their own. The ideas* children obtained from the series are 

generally valued in our society. They learned about 'books, occupations, and 

i k ( . * % 4 

foods. They were'*encouraged to think of 'others, think before acting, care 

fpr pets, be neat and clean, obey the law, and the like. Clearly, Drawing 

Power succeeded in its goal of providing children with prosocial messages. 

New content .' "Children believed that most of the ideas they recalled from 

Drawing Power were knotfn to them before they were seen on television. „ As 

shown in^Table 11-13/ children reported in the In-depth interview that an X 

naverage~crf^T2-of^tte ^4~ideas trhey recalled — 

them. Of the total number of ideas recalled, children Said about orie quarter 



er|c n ' / ' ' ' 



Table 11-13 

New Ideas Reported Learned from Drawing Power 
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Younger 
C .Girls Boys 



Older 



Girls Boys 



All 

* Children 



Mean number idea's 
reported as not 
known before 



1.1 0.9 



1.4 1.1 



1.2 



v 



% children reporting 
any ideas as not 
known before ^ 



73 -56 



61 



00 



(9) , (7) 



(11) (9) 



(36) 




0 
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of them were new. Shifting ttfe focus from ideas to children, data show that % 
61% of the children reported at least one recalled idea wa^ not previously 
known to them. Older children in general and especially older girls were . * 
more aware of having learned something new from^Drawing Power. This is " ! 
probably because they are more aware of what they do and do not know, mote 4 

/ . 

self-reflective, than/ ^re younger children. They can therefore know they 
have learned something new and report that to the researcher whereas younget ^ 
children will not recognize they have learned something, 1 '* . 

A sample of the ide^s children reported not having known before is pro- 
vided in Table 11-14. It is apparent that children believed they obtained 
new ideas from all types of segments. This is certainly a desirable achieve- 

_ , _____ __. __ , lely to learning 

new ide_\s. Drawing Power reinforced many socially valued ideas they already 

knew, ideas they felt wfcre worth hearing again. This, too, is a desirable 

* 'A 

achievement. « 

Where ideaj| presented . Many of Drawing Power f s messages are reported 
in both the animated and live actiqn segments. Those that, aire not are some- * 
times presented in animation and sometimes by the cast. The extent to which \ t 
children realized that messages were presented by both the cartoons and^*the 

* 

cast was examined in the testing on the fifth day. In response to a m$3.tipl€^ 
choice question about all Drawing Power ideas considered, together, 83% of ~' v 

the children said messages were presented by^ both cartoons and live, actors. 

*« 

< . *> 

The remaining children were about evenly split in nominating people or 

** *j* * 

cartoons as the major source of ideas Csee Table ;il-15) . Olcter children were > 

. p *; \ 

more likely than younger children to feel t^iat idefes came from both source^*- 6 **; 



Younger childfcen^w^re more likely^to feet that ideas came from the live actors. 



Table II-lJf' 

** 

Sample of New Ideas Reported Learned from .Drawing Power 

Segment Ideas . * 

Book Reporters good to read each book 

Pet Peeves chick grows up 



Pi*of . Rutabaga 



gootf to eat peas, celery, fiber 
shouldn't use too much salt 



Super U 



old people can do v a lot 

should think about how others feel 



Turkey- of the Week shouldNceep self and room clear\ 

should think before tattle 



i 



Wacky World 



btirtd can sing opera 
ape can paint \ 



Whattaya Do 



what meteorologist, orthopedist, 
dairy farmer do 



Live Actors,^ * 4 . distance of lightning by counting 



> between light and thunder . 



Table 11-15 

Perceived Sources of* Ideas * 
(Measured by Multiple Choice Item in Questionnaire)' 



% Children 
Saying Ideas 
Presented By : 



Younger 
Girls ^ Boys 



Older 
— ^ — — ~— f 

Girls Boys 



Cartoons 



10 



16 



} . Live actors 



10 • 19 



Both 



85 71 



91 



84 



• (N) 



(20) (21) 



(23) (19) 



f 



< % 



A 



V- 



.Children's ideas about^joessage sources in Drawing Power were -also * ^ 

explored in the in-depth interview, with different results. In the interview, 

* ' . . » - 

children were asked about the, source Qf *two specific ideas, rather than about 

■ - • ■ • > ♦ r ~ % 

all Drawing Power ideas considered together f as in the questionnaire. The 
,two ideas were chosen by the interviewer from those r^cailed by the child. 
As is apparent from»Table 11-16, upder. this type of questioning children were 
/much less likely to feel that ideas came from both the cartoons and the east' 
and more likely to feel they came from the cartoon^, Examination of, the 
specific ideas children reported as -only being presented in the cartoons * 
indicated that, indeed, 83% of them were not also presentedjby 1:he live 
actors. Thus the differing results from the questionnaire and interview both 

. . .. • * * 

seem accurate: viewed overall, ideas in ^Drawing Power are likely to be . . 
present^cfby both the cartoons? and the actors but many ideas are not. When 
thfese specific ideas are discussed, as they were in the interview, children 
correctly perceived them to have been presented only in the^fcartoons. 

Acceptance of ideas . Regardless Vtf. the degree to which Drawing Power s 

i 

prosocial .ideas were new to children or how much they recognized the sources 
of the- ideas, the messages 'could impact ^children's attitudes or v int*ended 
behavtt^s. Such impact was assessed in the second questionnaire and the 



second interview.. .In the questionnaire, children were presented^ with four 
or five possible behaviors they might reasonably perform after viewing a 

■ • 

Drawing Power 'episode and asked 'if« they would do 'each one in the- future; 
The suggested behaviors were taken from each animated segment in the episode 
except v -Wacky World," one per segment. Most of the children saw an episode^ 

with five such segments. ^The scores of children. who saw an episode with only 

, - 'a 

four were adjusted to make them comparable, ^ver all children, six. types of 



Table 11-16 

• • ♦ 

^ Perceived Sources of Ideas 

(Measured by Open— and Closed-Ended Items in Interview) 



% Children 
Saying Ideas 

Presented By : Girls Boys Girls Boys 



Younger Older 



Cartoons 44- 64 50 47 

* 

Live actors 19 14 32 12 

Both 38 21 . 18 41 

4 

(N) ' • ' "(9) (J.) (11) (9) 
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ifigments were tested. In the interview, children were asked about their 
acceptance of two. ideas they recalled .from the Drawing Power episode they 
had just watched. The measure of acceptance depended on the idea being 
discussed: . endorsing an attitude or intending to perform a behavior. 

In the questionnaire Measure, children reported intentions to perform 
an average of 3.3 of 5 suggested behaviors (see Table 11-17). The percentage 
of children intending to perform behaviors advocated in any particular type 
of segment ragged from 41% to 92% (see Table *II-18) . At least 70% of the 
children intended to perform behavi<*fs from each type of segment except 
Whattaya Do Mom and Dad, which obtained 41% acceptance. Except % f or the 

Whattaya Do Mom and Dad percentage, these acceptance rates compare quite well 

/ 

to those obtained in the interview. Here the acceptance rate was calculated 

m 

■s 

for the first and second ideas discussed, po matter what segment .they came 
frofa (see Table 11-17). The number of children per segment type was too 
smalL to do otherwise. Despite the different methods of- testing and calcu- 
lating acceptance, . the obtained acceptance rates of 83% at\d 80% for the first 
and second ideas respectively are comparable to the rate£ sbp™ ^ n Table 11-18 
for all but the segments <► on occupatioa. ^ 

There was no difference by age or se^ in the average number of behaviors 
children accepted in the questionnaire measure (see Table 11-17). In the 
interview measure there were some age and sex differences in acceptance, with 
the percentage of children accepting ideas increasing from older boys to 
younger girls to older giris to younger bpys. The number oT^^jjildren is too 
small and the number of different ideas too large to determine the reasons 
for obtaining age*and sex differences in acceptance rates in the intervievFand 
not in the questionnaire. Th'e questionnaire data make it clear that the ideas 
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Table 11-17 



Acceptance of Behaviors Suggested in Drawing Power 
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From Questionnaire ; 

Mean number of 
accepted behaviors 
(of 5 given) 



• Younger 
Girls Boys 



3.5 3.0 



Older 
Girls Boys 



3.5 "3.3 



All 

Children 



3.3 



(N) 



(20) (22) Y , (23) (19) 



•<84) 



From Interview 



% children accepting 
first idea given 

<N) 



78 86 
(9). (7). 



, '91 78 
(ID (9) 



83 . 
(36) 



% children accepting 
second idea given 

(N) . 



78 100 
(9) (7) 



80 67 
(10) (9) 



80 
(35) 



Mean % acceptance 
of two ideas 



78 



93 



85 



72 



82 



9 , 
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Table 11-18 , 

Acceptance of Behaviors Suggested in Drawing Power Segments 
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% Children Accepting 
Behavjpr Suggested in ; 



It 



er 



Girls" Boyp 



Older ^ 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Pet Peeves 
Care for grown pets; 
" f eed pe t and c 1 ean- 
cage 

>(N) 
* 

Turkey of Week 

Keep* cleatf; not tattle 

(N) 



83 



100 



(12) (10) 



100 



69 



(14) (13) 



100 88 
/ 

(9) (8) 



100 



58 



(15) (12) 



92 



(39) 



83 



(54) 



Super U 

Think before act; 
follow rules; ask 
elderly for help; be in 
other's shoes 

(n) ; • - . 



55 



59 



(11) (22) 



91 



89 



(23) . (19) 



83 



(75) 



Prof. Rutabaga 

Eaf peas; eat fiber; 

taste before salting 

(ft) 



75* 



77 



(20) - (22) 



65 



84 



(23) (19) 



75 



(84) 



Book Reporters » 
Read specific books 



• (N) 



47 



75 



(15) (12) 



87 



58 



(15) (12) 



72 



(54) « 



Whattaya Do 

Think about specific job 



54 , 53 



. 44 



14 



41 



(N) 



(11) (15) 



(16) (14) 



(56) 



4 
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from some segment* are differentially acceptable to children by age and sex 

(see Table 11-18). Older children accepted the ideas from Superperson 

University more and* those from Whattaya Do Mom and Dad less than did younger 

* 

children. Girls more .than boys accepted the ideas, from Turkey of the Week. 
Older girls accepted the^ideas from Prof essor. Rutabaga^ less than did older 
boys. Inspection of the interview data does not suggest that the age and 
sex differences in acceptance rates obtained there are due to differences by 
age and sex in the frequency witl] which ideas' from differentially acceptable 
segments were asked about,. , 

Altogether t^ftese data suggest that the messages in Drawing Power were 
well accepted by children. They 'generally believed the facts presented, 
endorsed the attitudes, and intended to perform the behaviors. The only* 
possible* exception to this conclusion is acceptance of ideas from the Whattaya^ 
Do Mom and Dad segments. The items for this segment asked children if they 
would think about being an orthopedist, meteorologist, and dairy farmer. ^ 

4. • 

u * Interview 'responses suggested that children scored as not accepting this idea * 

^responded "No 11 because they had iftade'up their minds about future careprs. The 
P 

children are obviously unrealistic, but maybe our measure of acceptance was 
too. The data on recognition of ideas (see Table II-8) showed that most 
children learned about careers from this segment. Probably this is more than 
enough impact to expect from" it. - 

Who ideas are good for . The preceding section suggests that children 
found Drawing Power's messages appropriate for themselves • As another way of 
assessing this and to determine hoto apprppriate children felt the messages 
were fQr^othfir children, they were 'all asked whether they thought children ? 
older than, the same age as, and younger than they should see Drawing Power* s 
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messages. This question was asked for each of the different types of segments 
in the episode children viewed just before responding to the second question- 
naire. Similar questions were asked in the subsequent in-depth intetview. 
They focussed on the appropriateness for other children of two messages 
children recalled from the program. 

As shown in Table 11-19, children thought the ideas in most of the 
different types of segments should be seen by their peers, older children, 
and younger* children. As with the similar appeal measure, ch^dren found the 
greatest number of segments to be appropriate for their peers, the next 
number for children younger than they were, and the smallest number for 
children older than they. Older children found the messages from fewer 
segment ty^es to be worthwhile for their peers than did younger children. 
As compared to older children, younger children found messages from more 
segment types to be worthwhile for children older than they were. Looking 
at the estimates of ,the older and younger children in our sample aggregated 
ove^ all segments (see Table 11-20" and 'Figure 11-3*) , one sees that the children 
found Drawing Power f s messages to fee most worthwhile for an audience skewed 
toward the younger -end- of the 6-11 market. 

* % The interview data, presented in Table 11-21, show similar patterns. 
The percentage of children feeling an idea was worthwhile for another group 
of viewers was greatest for peers, intermediate fgy children^ younger than* 
♦they were, and smallest for children older than they were. When children 
felt it was worthwhile for younger children to bfe exposed to Drawing Power f s 
^messages, it was usually because they believed younger children did not yet 

m 

know them. When ideas were jydged worthwhile for peers, it was either because 
they were not known or because peers needed to be reminded of them. When ideas 
were judged worthwhile for older children, it was almdst always because they 
needed to be reminded of them (e.g., to think about others). 



. Table 11-19 

i 

Adjudged Appropriateness of Messages in Drawing Power Segments for Other Children 



Z Children Saying These 
Children Should See 
Messages In : 



, Y-o u n g e r 



«0 1 d e r 



G ifrls 



Boys 



G i r 1 s 



B°y s 



1 

* 




/* 

u 

r 


/ 

It 
* 


/// 




/ 

ft 




A 

/o' 


ft 


/ a» 

/ / 

f £ i 


/// 


/* 

/? 
{— — j 




Book Reporters 


60 


ft o 

93 


47 




69 


94 


81 




53 


1 ft ft 

,100 


67 


> 


58 




"7 C 

75 
























(15) 








(12) 




Turkey of Week 




22 


56 


78 




57 


100 


71 




ftO 

08 « 


fro 

59 


i ftft 
100 




33 


"7 O 

78 


O ft 

89 
















V ' ) 








(13) 








(9) 




Whattaya Do 




50 


83 


100 




44 


100* 


67 




36 


93 


ft r ' 

86 




36 


82 


64 


(N) m 
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Table 11-20 

Who Drawing Power's Messages Should be Seen By 
(From Questionnaire Responses) * 



Mean Numb£* of 
Segments (Max«7) 
Judged Worthwhile 
For: 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All- 
Children 



Older children ,4.0 .5,1- 



2.9 . 3.2 



3.7 



Same age children 



5.8 6.3 



6.0 5.2 



5.8 



/■ Younger children 



5.0 . 5.6 



5.5 5. a ' 5;-.5. 



(N) 



(15) (16) 



(21)* (16)" 



(68) 
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Figure 11^3 

itow'MuSh Drawing Power's Messages 'Are 
. Judged ^ Worthwhile for Oth^r Children 



.Children Judging 
Drawing Power 

y •* 

Ks Worthwhile For 
. <Jther-*ehildren 
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Younger Children (5-7) doing, judging 
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Table 11-21 

Who Drawirig Power f s Messages , Should Be Seen By 
(From. Interview* Responses) 



% Children .Reporting 
Message /? 
Appropriate fbr : ' 



; Younger 
Girls Boys 1 



Older 
Girls Boys 



'Older children 



76 



79 



-64 



53 



✓"VSame-age children 




Ydurfeer children 



76 100 



71 



71 



,95 76 
a • 



77 



94 . 



-4 



' (N) 



m p . • (7) 
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Children 1 s Suggested*- Improvements 

At the end of the in-d^pth interview conducted during the last contact 
with the' children,, they were asked if there was anything else they would 
like NBC to do .to improve Drawing Power and other programming for children* * 
Forty-one percent of the children said they had no. recommendations at all. 
As shown in Table 11-22, ^about half the older . children and the younger girls 
had no recommednations w]^(^e all but one of the younger boys. had recommend- 
ations. - / : \ * 



4 

01c$fr^?frildren made concrete* suggestions about how to improve Drawing 

*, « 
Power, focussing on making segments fewer in number and longer and inter- 

* ' » 
jecting more humor and £un into the episodes Younger, children were more 

* « 

diffuse in their suggestions. Two of the sev^i younger boys suggested making 

the program longer, two wanted it funnier or more exciting, and two sugjgeste.d 

it should produce' content , which would be even more successful in influencing 
> 

people-to b£ good. Among the ycjimger girls who made recommendations, one m 

suggested that Drawing Power show more things to learn and'anothef suggested 

I * ** • * # 

•that it be broadcast more. Two suggested changes unrelated to Drawing Power. 
One wanted more Bugs Bunny and Scooby Doo and Flintstones; tlfe other wanted 
more cartoons and sitcoms and no crime, dramas or news programs. 

These data suggest two things. First, many children Ite/Ce no suggestions 
or only rather general suggestions for how to improve programming directed 
to them. This paucity of ideas may have been caused by fatigue at the end 
of testing, satisfaction with Drawing ^Powgr and children f s programming as 
they, are, or inability to imagine what improvements might be like. It 'seems 
unlikely that' general satisfaction 'with programming is responsible for the 
lack of concrete suggestions. Fatigue dertainly is partially responsible. 



Table, 11-22 

Recommendations for Improving Drawing Power and 
Programming Directed to Children • j 
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Younger Girls 
'(N=7) , 



Younger Boys 
. >(N=7) 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



l\ 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 



. None . . } 

'. More things to learn 

More Drawing Power t 
% More cartoons and sitcoms, no news and crime drama 
. More Bugs Bunny, Scooby Doo, and F,lintstones 

% • 

. None ^ > 

• Longer 

• Longer, funnier 

• More action and excitement 

• More about Gulliver and apes painting 

* P More to make people eat well, obey rules,- etc, 
j More to get people to act better 



~ Older Girls 
(N=ll) 



None 

Longer shows without ads ' 
More' jokes and cartoons 
Funnier but still educational 
Talk about religion 

Get parents and kids to watch together 



Olc^er Boys 
CN=9) 



4 • • . None , t 

1 • • • Not asked 

1 . Only 2-3 ideas or segments per show 

1-. • • Longer series, more'Wacky World-, more true^to-life 

fewer Turkey of the Week 

1 • • • More fun and more cartoons 

I • . . More Wacky World,' wacky things, and jokes 



m t 
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Also, given earlier findings that adults cannot suggest many improvements 
for television other than broadcasting more of *ljeir favorite programming 
(Steiner, 1963^) , it is likely that children's inability to imagine improye- 
ments partially accounts for the lack of recommendations. Where children 
fdid suggest improvements, the most common were ^increases in length/ more 

*■ 

•* ° 

humor and fun, and more attention to an<J success in encouraging prosocial 
attitudes and behavior. This second finding from the data may not surprise 
broadcasters. It may only reinforce the directions they ordinarily have 
chosen. 



7 



Conclusions 



The. results that have jus 



ust been 



•/ 



presented demonstrate that Drawing Power 



achieved several things. Children who watche^itt* learned facts about 

occupations, foods, and books; learned or were reminded about good personal 

habits and how to get alpng with others; and were encouraged to incorporate 

such information, attitudes and actions into theit pwn lives. ^Children liked 

the 'series and 'did not find it overly didactic 1 , exhortative, or segmented. 

Drawing Power, exposed children to many ideas* that adults judge beneficial for 

» \* • * 

them. Children believed that the majority^f tfhese ^i3eas were not new to 

i 

them but nonetheless thought they were worth seeing.® They also felt> it was 



worthwhile f6r other children to tieTexposed to tn^se -ideas. 



4 Children were able to recognize ideas they had seen in Drawing Power wheil 
such ideas were' described to them, and s^Ll of -them could recall .something they 

had seen -in previous episodes of the series. ( As the time between viewing 

i 

\ 

Drawing ^ower and discussing its^content increased, there were changes in x * Z 

' v ^ ' 
what children recalled about it. When they were tested right, after viewing, - 



4 * 
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they were likely to remember the main points of most animated segments, to 
say little about the live characters, and to "give few simple descriptions of 
characters, s%tt«ings, and actions. When they were tested two or more days 
aften viewing, they recalled fewer main points of fewer animated segments, 
much more about the' live characters^ and many more specifics about th£- 
chafacters, settings, and actions. These differences suggest that over the 
long run it is easier for young children to remember simple descriptive 
characteristics of television programming and harder to remember a main 
point, message, or moral. Thus, a programmer who wishes to convey a moral 
needs to make the point in several ways' and to demonstrate it in the actions- 

■4 

and dialogue of the characters. The programmer should also be aware that 
live actors may be more potent than animation for conveying messages which 

• i ^ 

children wilL recall over the long term. 

No matter how Drawing Power 1 s ideas were presented, children generally 
believed the# tfould 'follow-up on or act in accordance with them. They 

A** 4" " ' * 

indicated tffey intended care for pets, think of others, respect the 
abilities of older- people, and so on % Acceptance was greatest for those 
ideas which are^most widely valued in our society. Acceptance was less for 
fctiose- ideas for which ,more individual choice is commoa. For instance, the 
proportions of childif&i agreeing to read a particular book, eat a ptrtJLcular 
food, tk think ,aiout holding* ^particular job were generally less than the 
proportions of Qhlldten agreeing* to- have good personal habits, to> care for 

■ / ' v- • ' 1 , 

pe££, and t9 take cithers inti? account. /This difference in acceptance rates 

is not remarkable. Rather it 'is* something to be aware of in deci4ing how well 

• * m m * ' . ' \ j 
differenp types of odntlfint succeeded. p influencing children's ideas about 

what they woul4^do ifi ttte fijtifre. 
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Turning from Impact, where Drawing Power did rather well, to appeal, 

one finds that it did not achieve as much as one would hope. Children 

t 

certainly liked the series. When they were asked to rate it on its own, 
nearly all said th^. liked it very much. However, its apparent appeal did 
not Jiold up well when children had to choose between viewing it and viewing 
another prosociai series. Drawing Power held up even less well when compared' 
with a nonprosocial series. Nor did children believe that children younger' 
and older than they were would ali-like it. Children older than those we 
tested were judged especially less likely to find the series appealing. All 
these' findings suggest that in and of itself the series was reasonably 
attractive to children, or at least it was not unattractive to them. It was „ 
not, however, consistently more attractive 'than other programming which is* 
also broadcast on Saturday morning. * * 

The reasons for Drawing Power *s moderate appeal to children are unclear 
Although many have speculated that children simply do not enjoy being "taught 1 
or "preached to" in children^ programming, this opinion" was not voiced by 
any of the wide range of children who participated in the present evaluation. 
They would not even agree the series was too preachy or heavy-handed when 
researchers suggested that ty: was. On the other hand, some children did sugg 
that the series could be improved by adding mor^e humor or making the series 
even "wackier." Thusy-dLt is possible that Drawing Power, vhich did not opt 
for a strong dramatic approach, would benefit from including more humor in 
order to be attractive to children. . » 

In^designing Drawing Poyer* programmers chose a segmented forjnat with 
six animated elements surrounded by live actioiu Such a magazine* format 

- • - . n • 

provides the programmer with more opportunities for variety and change and 
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more chances to re-use segments that work especially well. On the other hand, 

this approach seems to be less appealing to older children who are most likely 

to 'be viewing at the hour Drawing Power was broadcast. A magazine format may 

,« » 

also not be especially conducive to conveying well certain ideas about social 

f 

behavior. This evaluation provided no evidence that children found Drawing 
Power to be overly segmented. They clearly did not want the series to be 
further segmented, but they were not strongly in favor of less segmentation. 

This finding should be treated as tentative, because the evaluation may, 
not have explored children's preferences well enough. There were only a few± 
questions which addressed this issue, and several of them did not present 

V ■ 

children with concrete options for pros'ocial programmihg which was less 
segmented or not at a^.1 segmented. Future research might focus on this 

issue, as there ar^. other indications that children, would prefer a dramatic 

/ 

story' line to a magazine format. These indications include increased viewing 
of plotted programming during the elementary school years, the continued 
popularity of Fat Albert, formative research for Freestyle which showed that 
fourth to sixth graders markedly preferred a half-hour dramatic series to 
a magazine format (Williams, LaRose, Smith, Frost, Sr; Eastman, 1977), and 
children f s greater preference for those Drawing .Powei: segments which were . 
longer and plotted over thos£ which were shorter and less plotted (e.g., 
greater preference for Superperson University and Whattaya Do than for Professor 
• Rut'abaga and Wapky World). " , ^ ■ 

The choice of a magazine format versus a longer plotted piece looms as 
an even larger issue when one considers the relative appeal m of these two 

t ; • 

formats for younger and older children. In general, it is younger children who 

• - e 

are more likely to find the magazine format appealing. This corresponds with* 
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the finding that- Drawing Power was more appealing to the younger children ii\ 
our sample. >It was also judged by all children tested to be more ^p peal ing 
to younger than older children, "and ttf have ideas which were more worthwhile 
for younger than older children. Furthermore, the series and its live 
characters were least appealing to old^r boys, whose negativity cannot be 
dismissed as simply a less positive attitude to all the items in the question- 
naires. , ■ 

These findings suggest that Drawing Power appealed most to the younger 
end of the 6-ll^year old market.. There is certainly nothing the matter, with 
.this. It is only problematic when the series is broadcast, as it was, l£t6^ 
in the morning when -a higher proportion of plderj^gfefcldren, adolescents, and 
adults is in the audience and just before Jonny Quest, which should be mqst 
attractive to older boys — the very group that found Drawing Power least 
attractive. 

The discussion so far has" focussed on Drawing Power as a series rather 
than the particular types of content which comprised it or the change^ which 
may have occurred in it over the course of* production. The view has been 
molar. It will now become molecular. Hopefully, this more microscopic view 
will* provide further understanding of Drawing Po^er*s achievement. 

One question a programmer may raise is v whetfter some types of, content in 



Drawing Power are generally better than others — b^$£#| r pining jnore appealing 
and more impactful. *Bp explore this issue, each type of Orient* in Drawing 
Power was rated on a 'three-point scale for each of s&teral dependent measures^ s 
used in the evaluation. The rating was done~in£ormally by the Senior ihves- 
tdgator. **The three research assistants concurred with 'it*.* The results-are 

showiv in Table '11-23. They show that Superpe^rson University is the* one type 

. / * 
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Table 11-23 

s „ ^ 

i Investigator's Ratings of Drawing Power's 

* y * Performance by Segments 



APPEAL 



LEARNING 



ACCEPTANCE 



WORTH FOR OTHERS 



Super U 

People 

Pet Peeves 

Turkey of Week 

Whattaya Do ' 
\ Book Reporters 
, Wacky World 

Prof. Rutabaga 



i 



+ 

0 
0 
0 
+ 
0 



NA 
+ 

+ 

+ 
NA 
0 



/ 

/ 



+ 

4 



0 

+ 

"0 ; 

* 

- ) 

0 • 



+ 

NA 

*■ + 

+ 
( t 

0 
NA 
0 



/ 



,0* 







4? 


+ 


0' 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 




+ 


0 




+ 


+ 




> ' 

0 


+ 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 



9 



Rating Scale ^ 
+ = High 

D _ 

0 *= Med ium 
- = Low 
NA « Not -Applicable 



> ( ■ 
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of content which stands out from the others as a model to follow. In 

comparison to other segments, Superperson University was especially appealing, - 

well recalled by the children, and accepted by them. VEts ideas were in the 

middle range of adjudged worth for other viewers. The only area in which it 

failed to achieve a superior or moderate rating was in recognitio^bf its 

messages. Obviously this ought to be improved, but is not a major failing 

since its content and messages were at least well recalledCby the children. 

At the opposite end of overall performance are the Professor Rutabaga 

and Wacky World segments. These received moderate or inferior ratings in -all 
/ 

areas of appeal, message recognition, message recall, message acceptance, and 
adjudged value for, other children,. The regaining types of content received 
more mixed ratings, -with those for the live actors probably the next most 

m 

' favorable after those for Superperson University. > ^ 

*5ust as different types of content may produce different results with 
viewers, so may content produced at different times during the season. This 
possibility was examined, at the request of NBG, for three Professor Rutabaga , 
segments. NBC f s feeling was that those segments produced first lacked certain 

qualities of enthusiasm and salesmanship displayed in segments produced later. 

» *• * 

\ y 9 . < 

. A partial test of this was^made by.compaping the Segment about celery, produced 
later in the season, to those about peas and fiber, produced earlier. A,s shown 

» in Table 11-24, NBC^s hunch was probably right. As compared to the segments 
about peas and i^rbeY, the one about celery'vas liked better, recognized by 
i^ore children, and accepted *by more of .thfem.- These findings suggest that/ a • 
series may change for the better over the production pefiod as programmers 

become mcnre adept at implementing their concepts. • • \ 

/ 

All findings of the Drawing Tower evaluation are derived from the self- 
reports of children whose sole or primary exposure to the series tended to be 
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•Table 11-24 

Analysis of Children 1 s Responses to Three Professor Rutabaga Segments 

Produced at Different Times- 



'Produced Earlier 



Children's Mean 
Liking Score 

(N) ' 



Peas 



2.4 m 



(28) 



Fiber 
2.3 

(10). 



Produced Later . 
Celery 
2.7 

(19) 



Rating Scale 

1 = Don't Like 
. 2 = Not Sure 
3% Like 



% Children Recognize 
Message 

% Children Accept 
Message 

(N) _ • 



79' ' 
/ \ 68 . 

*. * "(28) 



9 A " 



82. 



55 ' 



(11 




100 
- 89 
(19) 
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in the viewing situations for this research project during their afterschool 
care programs. These factors produce some limitations on the data. .Self-: 
report data may be inaccurate, because it is easier to bias answers to questions 
than to bias actual behavior, because^^one jLs ^jgomejtimes unaware of one's actual 
feelings, knowledge, or behavior, or because on&* is not always able to 
describe these well. Also, the viewing situation, while largely voluntary and 
relaxed, was probably more obligatory and restrained than Saturday mpruing 
viewing would-be.- Also, viewing was a group situation rather than with family 
or alone. Finally, although many of the children watched television during the 
afterschool program, the evaluation viewing situation was unusual and therefore 
more notable than would be any home viewing of the'series. Although we cannot 
be certain^about the effects of these factors on the obtained data, we can *- 0 
guess that they would"* increase the apparent appeal of -the series and increase 
learning or remembering of its content. It seems likely that they would also % 



increase reported acceptance of Drawing Power ide^s, but this is less certain 

than the two other possible effects. ~$ 

While the results of the evaluation may be colored sonjewhat by the 

reliance on 'self-report- measures and ^center viewing, there are other factors 

/ r v t ^ . . - , d 

which strengthen the data. One is that children were exposed to several 

/ - 

episodes of Dewing/Power in reasonably 'relaxed viewing situations prior to ♦ 
testing, A second is that children were tested about both the series overall 
and one particular episode in it. * A third is that the episode tested varied 
over fpur possible episodes. A fourth *fs that children's opinions were 
.assessed individually rather than* in groups. A fifth is that information was 
obtained from children, via both questionnaires and in^erviews.^ A sixth is # 
tha't several afterschool care programs participated. And a seventh is that 



v 1 . 



several experimenters participated.* Altogether., these factors make one mpre 
confident that findings which are consistent across children, measurement 

series or to an individual episode are likely to be. accurate. .They ar6 



unlikely to^have been determined by the characteristics of children in a 

particular setting, of particular experimenters, of particular group* dynamics, 

of a particular episode of the series, or, of a particular method jy$ questioning? 
» * *** 

^Bearing in mind these aspects of the evaluation process, certain 

conclusions seem warranted. Drawing Power was a* moderately attractive series 

for children. It succeeded in presenting worthwhile content in Vays children 

% J 

could understand anld remember. Many of, its ideas were ones children intended 
to ujse in the future. Some of its segments were more successful than others, 
and the success of segments probably changed over the sea.son as changes were Ny \^^ 
made in the way they were produced. Finally, the series is most appropriate- V 
for the younger part of the 6^11 audience. y 
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'III. PLAY ALONG S 



The .Play Alongs are .drop-ins to the Flint stanes^Gpmeay Show which were m 

„ ^±^is~ — ~ . * o ... . — _ — - — ~ 

developed tfl^gficourage viewer participation 0 on Saturday moaning. They future 
msny of the Flintstones character, as well as 'a few chajrattfer^s <a:eated 

especially for the .Play £longs. There are eight dif.^er^nt types. One vas 

s * l ? , « 

* * &i 

designed to expose children to classical* jjiusic. Five encourage children to^ 
participate with activities on*;the screen* by damrtng7 a ~"grressl|ig riddles^ 
guessing shorter words spelled with the letters from long.er words, identifying' 

4 ! ^ • * 

famous personalities from their scrambled fdses, and ^performing physical * s ' 

•■ v 

fitness 4 exercises. ^ None of these require chiWrenvto have slny materials 

♦ • • * % 

nearby/in order to participate, v The remaining two Play Alongs also ^encourage* 

participation from children j^but they require access to yarious materials. 

\ 

One shows- how to draw various things, and the ofher how, to make simple 'toys, 

musical instruments, and ^household objects".' Each drop-in is two minutes or* « 

less in* length. * * 

In an ordinary episode of the^Flintstones Comedy Show 'there are eleven 

Play Along inserts. There are three RiddlSs, one each of Faces, Words, Draw, 
, % : 

B&nce, Fitness, and Symphony, and one How To broadcast in two parts. These 
inserts are interspersed among the regular cartoons, commercials, other drop- 
. ins, and public service announcements that make up the Flintstones Comedy Show 
which a'irs this season from 8:00 to 9:30 A.M. Saturdays. The early morning 

broadcast hour means that the audience is composed of proportionally more * 

I 

younger qhildren than it will be at a later hour'iri the morniAg. 

' • / ' i 

ThcTmajor goal of the Play Alongs was to encourage children* s \active t 

participation in an* otherwise apparently passive viewing experience.- To this ■ 

\ •» J 

end programmers sought activities which would* be interesting to the early 



< . . - . - ^ 

elementary stehool- age fchild and" which could be done in the home as' they are 
broadcast on television. They also sought, as a secondary goal, lactivities 



which children might perfbrm after viewing or which might* stimulate ^similar 
"^^"tfs 1>v xe^p^'actT^Fi^fe • * ^her e was some question about ,whaj^ such ^activities 



mi^ht be and abouttfo^fe^ present them so that children tfould # actually 

0 * * * ^ •* 

* - S 

participate in them. Among «tt\£?problems anticipated for the Play Alongs,. 
- the two most common w^re that they would go too fast for children to participate 
easily and^ that they would require .materials to i^fceh- childreiv did not have 
easy and immediate acpe^. 



As one would anticipate, gi\j£n that the Play Alongs do not confine them- 



selves to pure entertainment, there was also cqpcern that they would not be 
appealing to children. In .particular , some worried that the Play Altfhgs might 
cause children who, would otherwise be confirmed Flintstotjes Comedy Show 
viewers to switch to another ..channel. At the least there was fear that children 
might become inattentive to the television *^iile they Play Alongs were being 
broadcast. 

The evaluation of th^ .Play Alongs' was designed to address these issues ♦ 
of appeal and impact. ^ The strong 'interest in the Play Along^ 1 appeal and in 
children 1 s participation with them led to three important methodological 
choices. The first was that only children who had viewed several episodes ot 
the Flints tones Comedy Sh&w this season would participate. This choice was 
made in the belief that participation should only reasonably be expected from 
children familiar with tlhe Play Alongs. The'*second choice was to actually 
observe children's behavior while viewing rather tha^ simply asking them or 



others about this behavior. This seemed the most certain method for obtaining 
reasonable assessments of how much children enjoyed watching the Play Alongs 
and whether they actually participated in them. In addition to collecting 



these observational measures, questionnaires about appeal and participation 
were completed by children and by thpse^who observed them. The third choice was 



to carry out these activities in the child f s home and to^have them done by a 
parent or other .responsible family member. Thisvseemed most likely tQ put 
the child in a familiar viewing situation and to rem^ve-anj^gossible contri- 

v » '* * * s v 

but ion of strangers or a strange environment to the child s behaviors. A more 
complete description of how these three choices were operational ized and of all 

evaluation nre t h631T ~is~~pr e s en t e3 in the next sectToiv The result s~lfn3 conclusions 

> > ■ > 

a 

are presented in subsequent sections. 

* 

Method 

Participants f 

Data for the evaluation of the Play Alongs were provided by y6 children 

(see Table III-l) and 76 family observers (see Table III-2) • The age range 

j , 

for the sample of children was from 5 to 12 years, with a mean age of 8.6 years. 
The sample was about evenly divided by sex^ with 41 bays and 45 girls. Based 
oil the ethnicities *olE the school populations from which the sample was drawn, 
th6 sample is a&sumed to have been ethnically mixed • However, since data on % 
ethnicity were not collected and since the researchers never met most partici- 
pating children or parents, the ethnic composition of the sample cannot be 

•conclusively determined'. . 

I • ' r / 

Families [were primarily recruited 'from three elementary schools, ttfo public 

and one private, in metropolitan Los Angeles • * Nine percent of the sample was 

recruited from other miscellaneous sources, usually through acquaintances of 

the researchers. All three participating schools are ethnically mixed. Two 

are attended by children *of primarily middle class families and one is 

attended by children of predominantly lower middle class families. \ 
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Play Along s Sample 
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Younger m 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Basic Sample 

"Si 

Mean age in years 
Age range in years 
(N) 



6.9 

V 

(24) 



7.1 
5-8 
(18) 



9.7 
9-11 
(21) 



10.4 
9-12 
(23) 



8.6 
5-12 
(86) 



Sources of Families 



Scfiool, 



School, 



School^ 
Other sources 



6. 

-ir 

3 



3 
6 
7 



6 

14 . 
1 
0 



2 
11 

7/ 

/ 

3 



17 
43 
18 
8 



Number of Activity Sheets per Child 

< 2i 



18 



16 



16 . 
5 



20 
3 



70 
V 16 
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Table III-2*" / 

m 

Family Observers Sample for Play Alongs 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls \ Boys 



All 

Childr 



Family Participants Condpcting 
Observation and Child Questionnaire 



% Mothers 


88 V 


83 


(N) 


(21) 


(15) • 








% Fathers 


>-U 8 


11 


(N) 


, (2) 


(2) 








% Brothers or sisters 


0 


6 


(N) •• 


(*) 


(1) 


% Bot;h mothers and fathers 


4 


- b 


(N) 


(1) 


(0) 



Family Participants Utilized 
for Observer Questionnaire 

% Mothers 1 < 
*(M) 

/ 

% Fattier.s 
(N) 

% Brothers Or sisters 
(N) 



/ 



% Eoth mothers and fathers^ 

(N) , > 



9 






81 


74 




.(17) 


(17) 




10 


9 


9 


(2) 


(2) 


(8)' 


5 


13 


♦ 6 


. V U) 


(3* ■ 


• (5) 


5 


4 


3 


(1) 


(1) * 


(3) 



89 
(16) 


82 
-(14) 


, 80 
(15) " 


74 
(14) 

« 


81 
.(59) 


6. 
(1) 


. 12 
(2) 


11 

(2) 


(2) 


• 10 
(7) 


0 

(0) 


6 

(1) 


5 

' (1) 


ii 

(2) 


P 

' 5 
. (A) 


6 
(1) 


o • 

(0) 




5. 

(1X 


• . 4' 
(3) 
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Age and'sex differences in appeal aijd impact, including participation in 
the Play Alongs, were examined by dividing 'the sample* intx> groups of younger * 
and older boys and .girls. The age sjJjlit for younger and older children was 
5-8 years and 9-12 years* Table III-l shows that the division yielded about 

20 children in each age by sex group. Based on-£he sources from which these 

/ 

children were drawn, *the age by sex groups should be reasonably equivalent in 
their ethnic and social class mix. ' * / . 

... : . 

The sample of . family observers was composed almost exclusively "of parents 
(or parent surrogates aruch as girl friends and step-parents) of the children 
in the sample (see Table III-2). Of the 76 family observers, 72 or 95% of them* 
were parents or parent surrogates. The remaining four observers were teenage 
brothers and sisters of the children. The ,total numberof family observers (7b) 
is less 'than the total number pf participating children (86) , r because some 
p'eople h^jd two particinating children in thei^ family and one even had three. 

. • ;• 

Whlen this occurred observations and questionnaires for both children were 

\ * 
included in the data. This means that in describing who completed the, obser- 

r vations of the children and administered questionnaires to them, soqie observers 

will -be' counted twice and tme counted thrice — • once for each^participating 

child. Under these circumstances. Table III-2 shows that fathers completed 
♦ * 

about 9% of the 'observations and child questionnaires, mother^' completed about, 
8 1^,* siblings completed 6%, and the remaining 3% were completed by mo theirs 
and fathers together. Older boys wejre more likely to have their data collected 
by siblings' and less likely to haye it done by mothers than were other children. 

As will Be explained in the section on procedures, each farnily observer 
'also completed a questionnaire Yiimselfv&r 'herself . Fo*r these data we did not 
allow one observer more than once fio contribute data about his or her opinions. 
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Instead one questionnaire from each observer (or two questionnaires in one 
instance) was dropped so as to provide roughly equal numbets of observers across m 
the age and sex groups. This was done after an inspection oif data from those 
observers who filled out more than one observer questionnaire. Since responses 
on the questionnaires were virtually identical, each observer's questionnaire 
responses were only tallied once. / The only exception to this is responses about 
children f s viewing patterns and Play Along activities at times other than viewing 
Reasoning that the observer answered these items for each chij|.d individually, 
data for both (or all three) children were retained. 

Table III-2 shows the distribution of .observers when data from oi/e of two 
or three participating children are removed. It* is apparent that all of the ^ 
observers* of two or three children were mother's except for one father arid one 
sibling. ' The distribution of types of observers across age by sex groups and 
e overall remains quite similar to that in the first part of the table for all 
observations and questionnaires completed.* It is also still -true that o,l<ler 
boys were less likely fjhan other children to have their mothers as a family ■ 
observer and more likely to have an older sibling as observer. 

Procedures ' ' " 



The major steps in obtaining data for the evaluation of the Play Alongs • 

t 

were recruiting participants', instructing participants in data gathering 
techniques^, having participants gather the data, collecting the data, and 
expressing appreciation to participants 1 . These steps wi^l *be- explained in 
what follotfs. t , „ * m 

Most -participants were recruited ^through three elementary scho61s. Two 

• ' j ' 7 

schools were also parf icipatiftg in the evaluation of .Drawing Power. All the 
schools wpre identified through personal contacts of the researchers, but none 



/ 



A 



/ : - 

r # , • i 

«. , - • , ■ Z6 

were places where researchers had previously worked. Each school administrator 

/ \ 

contacted readily agreed to allow recruitment of participants through the 
school. Administrators were offered the choice of monetary gift for the s 
school (equivalent to ten times the number of participating famij-ies^from the . 
school) as an incentive for participation by the families or a monetary 

-incentive to each family. All chose the latter, although one school permitted , 

ft * . 

parents to designate their incentive for tl>e school, and some parents did that. 
As with the Drawing Pawer evaluation, it /does not seem tliat the monetary 
incentive was primarily responsible for families participation in the .project. 

Letters describing -the project and informed consent slips' wer^sent home 
from schbols with the children, and a more complete description of the project 
was left in the administrator f s office (see Appendix G) . At two schools, 
school personnel handled this entire process. At the other, a research „ 
assistant (CD) a£so returned to the classrooms to encourage participation in 
the project. Onl^ those parents who returned a signed parent consent form 
.were contacted with further instructions for participating,, in the project. 

*One researcher Jiad primary responsibility for each of the participating 
schools (CD, >DK, and PK) . She or he made the initial contact with the school 
administrator, supervise4 the distribution of letters, collected consent forms, 
organized training sessions for family observers, supervised later 'training 
.sessions conducted by telephone, and distributed and collected packets containing 
instructions and measurement instruments. At the first two schools contacted 
(those of CD and PK) , two onfe-hour observer training sessions were conducted. 
These/attracted a small percentage of the parents who had returned signed 
consent forms. After several telephone calls confirmed that those not in 
attendance were still interested in participating in the project, alternative 
training procedures were instituted in all three schools. Packets containing 
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detailed instructions and' all measuring instruments were sei}t home* with each 
child who had^returned a signed consent form (see Appendix H for .cover letter). 
Several days later and just before the weekend^, each parent was contacted by ♦ 
telephone* If the parent had not read the materials, a time for a return call 
was established. If the parent had read" them, all questions were answered 
and pointers were given about the most importarft parts of the procedures* 

This procedures met, \*e believe, with a good deal o£ suctess. Subject loss was 

) 

minimal. Parents* asked' questions" when we called, 'the questions could be 
satisfactorily answered by telephone,' and phe questions reflected careful 

reading of tfre instructions and instruments.^ Returned observation sheets ^and 

i " ♦ 

questionnaires showed that parents and siblings by and 'large had no trouble 

A 

completing them. - . 

Partiqipants who were recruited through personal networks were contacted 
by telephone or in a personal meeting. The project was explained and partici- 
pation was requested. For 'those parents who agreed, a packet of instructions 
and instruments was delivered to thfe homfe and Explained either at that time 
'or later by telephone. 

L 

Each participating family carried out several activities in its home once 
training was completed. Fir§t, the Flintstones Comedy Show was vieyed by the 
participating child on .either^one fcr two constecutive Saturday mornings. The 
child's activities during this period were observed and recorded by the family 
obserVfer. The family observer »was^instructed to tutn on tHe television set 
or to .switch the channel to the Flintstones Comedy Show just^as it began. If 
necessary f the cliild was encouraged, to watch about the f irst^ five minutes of 

the seritfs. After 'that the child was free to change the channel, leave the room 

* » > * 

or otherwise not attend to the program. The child* was also free ? should any of 
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these things occur, to return to viewing the Flintstones Comedy Show. For 

J '•.«•. 

this reason, family observers were requested to remain ready to resume. 



observing should the child resume viewing the program. « ^ 

( 

vThe original plan was Jo have all children! watch the Flintstones Comedy 
Show on two consecutive Saturday mornings. As u shown in Table III-l, 19% of 
the children in the sample did watch two episodes of the Flintstones. The rest 
of the 'children watched only one. This was because there was more subject loss 
wfren two observations were requested and there was insufficient time both to 

\ t < 

collect two weeks of observations and to present NBC with preliminary results , 

i 



on the schedule agreed to 

Once the only or last observation had been completed, the. family observer 



immediately ' administrated a questionnaire to the child. It took about 15 minutes 

1 • ' K ' '• . * - 

to administer. When it was done, the observer completed a questionnaire himself 

or herself. This took about 10 minutes to complet^. 

After .children viewed the Flintstones and family, qbservers collected all 
data, parents vere expected t6 return all completed Instruments to the school 
w^Lth their chid-d. Packets were collected by classroom teachers. Thos'e few, 
parents wha negLeeted to follow this procedure were either contacted and 6 
reminded to send the instruments to school or werV^visited by a researcher who 
collected them oh the spot. Families recruited through interpersonal networks 
returned their packets to 'the researcher who recruited them. * . * 

After all packets were collected ,'~famili£s ,were sent than'k-you letters 
and'checks for the monetary incentive which t\hey had been, of fered. Parents 0 

r . • • . t < ; 

were also told that a summary of the results would be. available in their # 
school office after the fifial ,report^was submitted to NBC # , • * 



* Stimuli^ ' 

" ? • 

Stimuli oonsisted of the eleven Play Along inserts and all other material '* 

»* * # 

broadcast during the Flintstones Comedy Show. Since different children viewed 

" \ . . • v " 

the series on different Saturday mornings, several instances of each of the 
different Play Alongs are ^.nclbded in the evaluation. Ih particular, a f t least 

♦ spme children in the sample viewed on each of the following Saturday mornings: 
February 7, 14/ and' 21, and March 7, 14, and 21.- This means that the evaluation * 
results for any particular type of Play Along, say Draw, Reflect the performance • 

* of 4 * six separate Draw segments rather than\just one or two, say drawing Fr'ed. 

r V 

Instruments ' • " »- " y 

Measurement instruments consisted of one observation form and two question- 2 - 
naires. The observation form was usfed by ^11 family observers; to record the. 
acfivities of the children while they watched the Flintstones Comedy Show. 
One questionnaire was administered by the family observer to the .child when 
s/he had .finished viewirig the "Flint stones. The other questionnaire was complfeted 

-by the observer, after all other activities were finished. 

" The observation* form or* Activity Sheet, as it was* titled, provided' space 
for the family observer to record the child^ activities during each program 

E element and program content actually being broadcast as the child performed 
his or her*activities (see Appendix I)'. The form was, ten pages long and listed 
sequentially all program elements by title and by the approximate time^ each' should 
occur. Program elements were broken down into' specit ic cartoons (e.g., D4.no 

.a.nd Cavemolise) , the Play Alongs (e.g., Scrambled Faces), commercials, ^station 

9 fc 

breaks, public service announcements, -Ask NBC News, an^ Time Out. Family* 
•observers' were Instructed to enter the child 1 s activities in the space ^ , 

* provided adjacent to the description of the program .element during which the 

■102 ■* * 
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activities occurred and to be as excrete, explicit, and noninf erential as, 
possible in their descriptions. Observers were all provided with*tiescriptions 
of the types o? program elements they would encounter and of likely activities 
by the children, as well as a sample observation sheet with the first page 
completed • 

) 

The Child Questionnaire and Interview consisted of a series of primarily 

close-ended questions designed to tap children 1 s learning from and liking of 

the Play* Alongs (see Appendix J). The heart of the questionnaire was a series 

of ten questions asking about -each of the eight types of Play Alongs children 

could recall viewing. Issues addressed in these items — besides recognition 

of Jthe type of Play' Along, recall of messages, and liking ~ included whether 
■ > — 

tt??Play Alongs gave children ideas for similar activities to be done when not. 
viewing and how well paced they were. Additional questions about availability 
of materials for participating in the Draw and How' To Pla^ Alongs were asked 
^ for these segments. At the beginning and end of the questionnaite, children > v 
" were also asked about their liking of the Flint^tones Comedy Show and the 
commercials included in it. Finally, they were asked which parts of the 
Flintstones -- ads, cartoons, pr Play Alongs « they- liked best and second* 
best. When, all these questions were completed children were asked two < 
questions about the How to Watch TV drop-ins. These questions and the fincjipgs 
from' them 'are described in Section«IV. * fJ 

The Observer* Questionnaire was a telatitely short instrument made up 

almost entirely of close-^nded questions (see. Appendix K) . In it, observers 

• * * / - ' 1 

were asked to report their child's viewing frequency fo r t the Flintstones on 

KNBC and on an independent station in the Los Angeles area. Observers 'were 

also asked to report the child's interest- in Play Along activities expressed 
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at times other than while viewing the series. Additional evaluative judgments 

\*ere then ^requested about the desirability of various typ^s of programming, £he 

characteristics of the Play 'Alongs, and the ways in which the Blay Alongs 

could be improved. Finally, th'e observers were invited to append any comments 

they wished about any of the programming being evaluated or about the Research 
# - 

project itself. 

Data Reduction : < 

Little or no reduction w^s done to the data £rom the questionnaires. 

; • 4 

Responses weVe transformed into numerical scores, lists, or percentages of 

respondents, and be presented as s6ch in the results section. "The obser-y^ 

vation form, however^ required considerable time and effort to reduce its data 

to'usable forms. Reduction wasrdone so as to provide data pertinent to three 

issues: how and to what* extent children f s attention to the Play Alongs and 

all other parts of the Flintstones changed during "the broadcast, how often and . 

* * *• 

during what segments children switched channels, and hpw often and fn what ways 

children responded to and participated* in the Play Alongs. 

After perusal of 'completed Activity Sheets and consideration of the issues 

* 

being addressed by the evaluation, definitions of pertinent variables and 

exemplars of * them were developed. Thfee types'of variables were developed: 
***** ■» * 

'! 

changing the channel, changing attention, and responding to e and participating 

in the Play Alongs. Changing the channel had three possible values: not Changing 

the channel, switching v the channel to KNBC, or switching the channel &way from 

KNBC t Changing attention had f^ur possible values: shifting attention to the 

• * • - - 

programming, switching attention away from the programming, watching the entirfe 
» • 

time, or not watching the entire time. Responding and participating had four 



possible. values: no response, making a negative evaluative response, making 
a -positive evaluative response, and participating. Th^- entire coding system, . 
including complete definitions for and examples, of variables and their values, 
is fully, described in Appendix L. r > ^ ' 

Coding of responding and participating was done. for each Play Along insert 
only.\ A child received only one of the four possible scores for each Play Along 
insert. When more than one score could be given, the one chosen was highest 
in the hierarchy of, in descending order, (1) .participation, (2) positive, 
response, (3) negative response, and (4) no response.. For Riddles, 'where three 
were broadcast each Saturday, for How To which came in two parts, And fof^ % 

children who* viewed two Saturday mornings, children's 'scores were combined to > 

** > « 

yield. one score per type of Play Along. The same hierarchy of preferred scores 

was used. ' -* . 

*» • • 

- Coding of atterifcioji changes was done for'eac.h type of program element 
each time it occurred during the Flintstones Comedy Show. Acti^ty Sheets 
were blocked out into cartoons, individual Play Alongs, commercials, NBC 
drop- ins such as Time Out and Ask NBC News, and other- PSAs it} the order in 
which they were broadcast. Th encoder then moved through the blocked out Activity 
Sheet and coded each block for attention.^ Ifthe child did not watch any 
of a block, that was indicated." If the child watched. all of it, that was 
indicated. If the child's attention changed once or more, all attention 

•changes within the block were noted. 

Where there was 'more than' one attention change during a program element 
block, a single score was arrived* at -by comparing the child's attention at the 
beginning of the block with attention at the end. If it was the same, no 
matter how many changes occurred ^.n between during tfia£ block, the child was 

/given a final score of not having changed ^attention .during the block. If f 
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artention was different at the beginhing dnd end of the block, it was scored y 

either as a loss or gain in attentian." This coding decision is discussed * 

further in the section on the appeal of the Play Alongs (pp. 86-89) and data 

are presented there on the frequency of multiple changes in attention during 

one program element block. ' # 

Eor Riddles, where three were broadcast each Saturday, for^How To which 

came in two parts, and for children who viewed two* Saturday mornings, children f s 

scores were combined to yield one scor§ per program block or type of Play 

i •» 
Along, ^fljhis score was ".no change 11 if the separate elements were all "no change 11 

J m ^ v . ,* 

•or were equal numbers of losing and gaining attention. The score was "attention 

loss" if one or, more scores w^re loss arid the rest were no change, if all were 

loss, or if , the numbers o.f losses were greater tharwtKe numbers of gains. The 

criteria for a score fc of gaining attention were similar to those for losing 
#<- • 

attention except, of course, tjtat scores were in the opposite direction i>f 

* * 

attention change. i 

Coding of chaining the channel "was done analogously to that for changing 

attention. However, there were v£ry few instances of changing the channei, and 

all but one of these were switching' from" KNBC to another station. For this * 

reason none of the issues arose for obtaining a single score for multiple 
I • 

changes of the channel, multiple inserts of one type of Play Along, and multiple 
viewings. 

> 

* Results • * < V ) 

7 ~ . . ; 

\ The results of the evAluatioi* of the Play Alongs 'are reported in four 

- \ 

main sections: appeal, impact, effects of viewing frequency and paren(tal 

* *" 
opinion, and problems and improvements. The data on appeal and impact were 

: N • 



/ 

I > . 
obtained both from" observers,' reports (Activity Sheet) and the Child Question- 

naires/ The data on effects of viewing frequency and parental opinion were 

obtained from t>ha Activity Sheet;, Child Questionnaire,' and Observer Questionnaire* 

The*3ata on problems and improvements^ were obtained from the Child Questionnaire , 

4nd Observer Questionnaire, ^ , ^ 



Appeal^ 



« » 



As. the* avowed intent of the £lay Alongs was to involve-child view/frs in 
activities which require more than mere*visu3l and aural orientation to^Mie 

set, it was assumed that a necessary condition* foiKchildrop to participate in 

• > * 

some active way was that' the Play Alongs be appealing tcT t them. Appeal was 

♦ 

measured in a number .of ways. First, measures of attention were calculated 

using the behavioral data from the Activity Sheets. These measures permitted 

comparisons' between typ'es-of content (Play. Alongs, ads, cartoons, and other " 

programming) fot losing and gaining attention and switching .channels and 

comparisons between the individual Play Alongs for losing and attracting 

children's attention. m Second, on the child questionnaire, stated appeal was 

measured on a five point scale for each Play Along, for the Flintstones Comedy 

Show as a whole, and for the product commercials iji the program. Finally, ^ 

children were asked to indicate which of the three types' of program elements ^ 

v ^ 

(Play Alongs, cartoons, and ads) they liked best" and which second best. 

Loss of -attention . A concefn of NBC was that the Play Alongs might be* 
insufficiently appealing to maintain attention to the Flintstones Comedy Show 
as a whole, which might explain the somewhat lower ratings the series has 
received this year. The data do not readily indicate sufch a trend. As is 
evident in Table IIIr3, 6% of the children ever stopped* watching while a* 
* Play Along was being broadcast. This comparer favorably to the findings of 
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Table III-3 

Losing Children*^ Attention by Type of 
Program Content in the Flintstones 



% Children Who Are t 
Watching and Stop 
Watching During : 



Younger 



01d£r 



Play Along s 



Ads 

(N) ' 

Cartoons 

(N) • . 



** 

Other ' 
(N) 



Girls 


Boys 


.Girls 


Boys 


7 


4 

« 6 


- 

6 


■ 


(23) ■ 


(18) 


• , (21) 


(23) 


' 17 


16 • 


■ " 16 


15 


(24) 


(18) 


(21) • 


(23)\ ' 


. 9 


8 


, 6 


. 9 ' 


(23)' 


(18) 


(20) 


(23) 


21 


4 


5, 


■ 9 - ; 


(23) 


(16) 


(19) 


(23) 



All 

Children 



6 

(85) 

16 - 
(86) 

8 

(84X 

10 
(81) 



r 



Percentages for this table were, calculated ,by first calculating 
a percentage score of Attention, loss for each child for each 
p^pgram content type. . Then for each type of .program' consent , , 
the average percentage of attention loss acro&s all children in 
each sex-age group w^g calculated. - Thus N f s v equai the total 
4 number of children for each setf-^ge groups who' had one or more * 
opportunities to *pro*vide a negative attention shift score for 
that type of gfcogram ^ontent'., ^ r # . ^ • 

** .> > ■ *n 

• Other = Time Out, Ask NBC^News, PSAs; and^ other drop-ins* if any 
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8% for cartoons and 10% for other ' non-commercial segments (Time Out, Ask NEC 
News, other PSA f s) and is considerably less than the finding that 16% of the 
children stopped watchitp while ads were freing broadcast. This finding is 
based on treating the segments — Play Aldngs', cartoons, commercial blocks,^ 
and other — as units and on assigning a single score for attention shift each 
time one is broadcast. That is, each time one of the f our ^types of con-tent 
was broadcast, ^/^siL child was assigned one of four scores aggregating ove/ 
all behavior changes during that time: did not watch entire time, no change 
(either wa*5 or was not watching at beginning and end of time), watching at 
beginning and not watching at end,* and not watching at beginning and watching 

at en^* - 

There are potential problems with these choices. First,- the four types 
of content differ in the total amount of broadcast time they occupy. Cartoons 
occupy about 56 minutes of the Flintstones Comedy Show, Play A^ongs about 
±0 minutes, commercials about 13 minutes^ and other drop-ins and public service 

announcements about 3 minutes. There is, therefore, more cartoon time during 

* ft 

which children may stop watching cartoons than there is time during which T a 
child could stop watching the Play Alongs, commercials, and other drop-ins 
and PSAs. Siaftlarly , there is more time for the child to shift attention 
more than once. Second, assigning one score per child f^r each segment of 
content masks those times when a xhi^d changes his ,or her attention more than 
once*tfhile, it is being broadcast. That is, Child A who watched, did not watch, 

watched a^ain, and then did not watch during Dino and Cavemouse received the \ 

* ! 
same score for attention loss as Child B who, watched and t^en did not watch. * w 

' Despite these potential problems, the choice of a single score per segment 

* / ■ 

was made for three reasons. Firit, examination of the data indicated that 
multiple changes in attention — the proportion of segments where children 
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behaved in ways like Child A and not Child B occurred for only a small 
* proportion, of the segments (see- Tatle The percentage seemed small 

enough that the potential loss of information from a single summary score 
did not outweigh the greater ease.'of presentation of data based on a single • 
score. Second, there is no good estimate of the amount of time during which* 
a child did or 'did hot attend Co any segment.' Such ^estimate, which we felt 

was too complex to ask of family observers % is really necessary to make- 'sense 

^ ■ « * ' • * J 

* of data on multiple changes in attention.,, Third, the crucial question seemed 

to be whether the Play Alongs caused children to stop watching the Flintstones. 

This could be answered wel% enough by the simpler % summary score. 

As suggested by *the data in Tables III-3, 4, and 6, loss of attention 
j ^ 
measures probably reflect contributions from both the ty/e of content being 

broadcast and the amount of broadcast time per content type. The facts that 

• -.. 

cartoons were most likely to have multiply changes in attention (8% of segments, 

■ \ 

as shown in Table III s - 4) and children resuming viewing (see Table III-6) 
suggest that any content which occurs more often apd for longer periods of, 
time may produce more attention $hift-s. However, attention shifts are also 
determined by the type of content being broadcast. As indicated by the data, 
percentages of multiple attention shifts (see Table III-4), attention losses v * 

* (see Table III-3), and attention gains (see Table III-6) differed between Play 
Alongs and commercials which had similar amounts of broadcast time. Also, the 
other drop-ins and PSAs, which took very little broadcast time; had higher 
scores for attention change than did types of content wfiich had more broadcast 

, time. Specifically, other drop-ins and PSAs lost more attention than cartoons 
and Play Aiongs (see Table III-3), had more multiple attention shifts than 

' Play Alongs (see Table and gained more, attention than commercials (see 

/ 

Table III-6) . ■ 



Table III-4 , 

Attracting and Losing Children* s> Attention More Than 
# Once During Program Segments by Type of Program Content 
v .In the Flintstones 
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;% <%'Of 'Segments'Watched and/or 
Not Watched More Than Opce 
During : % • „ 

Play Alongs 

(N)* 



Yoifnger ' 
Girls . Boys 
ft 

01 00 
(264) (198)' 



Older 
Girls Boys 

01 01 
(231) :(.253) 



All 

Children 



01 

(946) 



Ads 
(N) 



03 ' 06 
(264) (198) 



•02 05 
(231) -(253) 



04 ' 
(946) 



Cartoons 
(N) 



08 '08 
(216) > (162) 



07 0§ 
(189) (207) 



* 08 

(774) 



Other 
(N) 



** 



03 03 
(144) (108) 



03 00 
(126) (138) 



02 
(516) 



** 



N = numb er, of segments, not number of children 
Other = Time Out, Ask NBC News, PSAs, and other drop-ins, if any 



,< 
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* It appears then that the Play 'Alongs lose the attention of viewers more fre- 
quently than the cartoons, based on the amount of time available for viewing each 
type of content. Children overall stop watching commercials with the greatest 
frequency and cartoons with the least, with Play Alongs somewhere in fy^ween. The 
Play Alongs are probably closer to cartoons in the rate of attention loss, and the 
other programming is closer to the commercials. Older children and younger boys 1 
all were most likely to stop viewing while commercials were being broadcast. They 
were about equally likely to stop viewing during cartoons as during Play Alongs and 
as during other drop-ins and PSAs, although some adjustment of these' figures needs 
to be made because of the different amounts of time the thre^ types of content were 
broadcast. Younger girls, however, tend to stop watching the "other" category of, 
programming somewhat moife than commercials. As this category included the' Time-Out 

> . • ,) 

drop-ins, which do not seem to^be as appealing to younger girls as they are to 

' * 4 

other children, this latter finding is not surprising. 

SwAching the channel , A special case of loss of attention is changing the 

t 

channel. While loss of attention to the Flintstones Comedy Show due to hunger, 

* * * * ^ 

alternative available activities, need to use the bathr^^^ and the like, is 
important to know about, such^d^ta are only indicative of the relative appeal of 
qualitatively different activities,, It is important to programmers also to know 
about .appeal relative to other available Television fare. 

Channel switching gives this information. The "instances of channel changing, 
^as indicated by observer report, were so rare that they are reported as number 
of instances, rather th^n percentages, in Table III-5. As is evident in ,the 

i 

table, children switched away from KNBC only nine times during the mdre than 

m 

three- thou sand segments they viewed. This frequency is, of course, so low as 
to be inconsequential^, Children did not differ by age or sex in their frequency 
of switching, although older children are much more" likely to swit enduring the 



• commercials than- at other times. i 
O "1 j ') 
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Table III-5 



i 



Children f s Switching of Channels by Type of Program Content in the Flint Sjtones 



Number of T>imes> Children 
Switched Channels* 
During : 

Play Alongs 



- (N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 

1 0 
(264) (198) 



Older 



Girls Boys 

\ 

.0 1 
(231) • (253) 



All . 
Children 



(946) 



1 



Ads 



(N) 



0 2 
(264) (198) 



? 3 
(231) (253) 



(946) 



Cartoons 
(N) 



Other 

(N) 



*** 



0 0 
('216) (162) 



(144) (108) 



0 0 
(189) (207) 



1 0 



r 



T126) (138) 



'0 
(774) 

1 

(516) 



frie numbers in the cells indicate the number of times 
children switched channels away from KNBC , except for 
the "older boys/Play AlY>ng ,t cell which -indic^t^ one 
channel switch to KNBC from another station 



** 



N « number of possible segments in each Flintstones Comedy 
Show of that content type X number of children in that 
sex-age group 

Other -Time Out, Ask NBC News, PSAs, and other drop- ins, if any 
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Although it is possible that the impulse to change channels was suppressed 

5 4 

due to children f s beliefs that they are not supposed to do so as a condition of ' * 

the study, the. greater loss of attention by other means reported in Table III-3 

suggests otherwise. * Children did feel free £o leave the room,~p>lay with toys, 

talk to brothers, sisters, and observers, and in general not pay attention to 
« 

the" program for periods of time. Since observers were ttfld explicitly that 
children should be allowed to change channels or otherwise stop viewing after 
the* first five minutes, to assume that the low incidence of switching channels 
is ^pi/r^Tous seems unwarranted. 

t Attracting attention . The observational data also allowed examination of the 
frequency with which children who were not paying attention to a segment a£ 
its beginning turned their attention to it sometime later. Before reporting 
these findings, it is Important to note .thajt tshjy must be treated with caution 
because of a. limitation in the observers 1 data. Program segments which were not 
attended to were often missed because children were entirely out of the . 

4 

viewing room. In these circumstances and because- we did not ask observers to 

tell us whether children could still hear or see anything when they'were out 

of the room, it is impossible to judge whether a resumption of attention to 'the 

television was due to the attractiveness'of the segment being broadcast at the 

time fcr was simply, due, circumstantially, to the child f § readiness to return '^to 

"* ^ 
viewing. * -c 

«■ * w * 

With the above caution in mind, it is evident from Table III-6 that children 
returned to viewing most often whenN:artoons were being broadcast.- The percentage 
of children who resumed .viewing while cartoons were on (62%) is larger tha?i 
that for children resuming while fckerPlay Alongs were on (47%) ♦ The percentage * 
of children resuming viewing while cgmmergials or other programming were being' 
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Table III-6 

Attracting Children's Attention by Type of 
Program Content in the Flint^tones 



% Children Who 
Were Not Watching 
and Start Watching 
During : 

/ 

y 

Play ATongs 
(N) P[ • 



Younger 
Girls "Bpys 



62 
(13) 



24 

(10.) 



Older 
Girls Boys' 



65 
(13) 



34 
(16) 



All 

Qhildren 

47 
(52) 



Ads 
(N) 



20 
(18) 



22 
(16) 



25 
(17) 



23 
(18) 



22 
(69) 



Cartoons 

(N) . 



71 

l (20). 



57 
(18) 



70 
(14) 



49 
(18) 



62 
(70) 



Other 
' (N) 



** 



• 15 
(18) 



18 

(15> ■ 



38 
(19) 



24 

(18) 



24 
"(70) 



Percentages forthis table were calculated by first calculating 
a percentage score of attracting attention for dach child for 
each^program content type. Then for each type of program content, 
the average percentage of attracting attention across all children 
in each sex-age gVoup was calculated. .^Thus N's equal the total 
number of children for each age-sex gro^p who had one or more 
opportunities feo provide a positive attention shift score for that 
type of prog ranf content,. % 



** 



Other = Time Out, Ask NBC .News, PSAs, and other drop-ins, if any 
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broadcast is even lower than that for Play Alongs (22% and 24% respectively)/ , 

In considering this. issue, it is Impropriate to -again look at the amount of time 

* * 
available for each type of segment. . Since it is far more likely that cartoons 

are being broadcast than any other type of content, it should not be surprising 

that children most often returned their attention to the Flint^stones Comedy Show 

while cartoons were being broadcast. * 

If return of attention was due entirely to chance and overall differenced 

» • 

between types of programming were du'e to the proportion of time each occupied 

i 

in an episode, one would be unlikely .to find any age or sex differences in the ^ 
data. However, the data in Table III-6 show some a!ge and sex differences. Older 
-children were more likely to resume viewihg while the Play Alongs and otfhef 
drop-ins and XSAs were be^ng broadcast. Younger children were more likely to 
resume viewing whil© the cartoons were on. pirls were more likely to do so while 
the Play Alongs and cartoons were on. These data suggest that resumption of viewing 



is not entirely unrelated to the content being broadcast apd thatvfhe Play 

tongs function better than commercial s t i» ther drop-ins, and PSAs to attract ^ 
children* back «to viewing. " ? ■ 

j v ^4 * 

Attention to each Play Along, . Although Play Alongs as a type of program 
element compare favorably to other types of programming in their ability to 
attract anc} maintain an aucfiepce, it is possible that individual 'Play Alongs 
varied in how well they did this. To explore this possibility, the..same measures 
of attention changes as reported in precfeding sections were u§ed« 

• • * I. * 

Table II^r7 indicates that »no type o'f Play Along lost °a very nigh per- 
centage^of children overall, ,° tfie highest loss being 15% for Riddles. However , 
there were^ difference's between Play Alongs, Faces, Word, and Dance?clearly 
\lost the fewest fchildi:en; Draw and Symphony lost % somewhat more; and How To, 



Table III-7 . 

Losing Children f s Attention ''By Type of Play,Along 



% Children Who 

Were Watching and Stop 

Watching During : * 



Symphony 
(N) " 

Fitness 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 

09 • 07 ' 
(22) (14) 



22 
(*) 



07 • 
(15) 



Older 
Girls Boys ' 

06 . 05 
(16) (20) . 



- ! 10 
(19) 



09 
(22) 



All 

Children 



07 
(72) 



" 13 
(79) 



Riddles 

(N) ' 



13 , 12 , 
(23) (16) 



16 
(19) 



17 
<23) 



15. 
(81) 



Faces 
(N). 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
- (N) 

Draw 
(N) 



0 

(19) 
t> 

(19) 
0 

(20) 

i 

' r 
ro' 

(19) 



- 0 
(16) 

0 

• (ID 
07 

(14) 



-0 , 
(12) 



u .0 
(15) 



0 

(15) 




06 « l 04; 

(18) S |(23) 

0 

(18) (15) 

06 14 

(18) (14) 



0 

(65) 

03 
(71) 

03 

(67)' 
08 

(63) 



How To 
(N) 



08 06 
(24> 1 (16) 



26 



05 



(19) (19) 



12 
(78) 




Fitness, ari^ Riddles lost the most. Tftere were* minimal or no differences 
in loss among the different age and sex groups' for Faces, Words, Symphony, 
and Riddles, indicating that feome ( Play Alohgs (Faces .and Words) held most 
children f s attentipn and some ^imphony and RidSles) lost a consistent* per- 

centage of younger afrd ol^er girl^ and boys. 

4 ' s . ° / * * 

There are some comparatively larger differences in attention loss among 

the age and sex groups for the rest of the Play Alongs. Most of Fitness 1 loss 

of attention was due to Ipsing younger girls (21%), a finding which corresponds 

to their previously reported, distaste for fime Out. Draw lost a moderate 

number of- all children * except 70unger boys, _ who neyer stopped watching when it 

was on,' How To had an'almost opposite effect. It lost a moderate number 

(6-8%) of younger children'and 6l*der boys (5%) and a relatively larger number 

(26%) of older girls/ Dance lost some boys (7%) but no girls. 

Table III-8 indicates that the Play Alongs varied considerably in .the 

extent to which children resumj^viewing wjiile they were on/ These data must 

be viewed cautiously not only because we cannot 'be certain the children knew 

what tes on the screen when they* resumed viewing but also because in some cases 

the number of children, 'especially by age. and sex, who could possibly resume 

* • i N - 4 ' - a^.; 

viewing was'small. With such a small denominator, the p*ercetage estimate of w 

% r 

attracting viewers is quite unstable. Nonetheless, the data* give some indications 
of which Play Alongs were bettejr able to' $£tract children 1 s attention back to 
the screen. 

Faces, Words, Riddles* ancKHaw To all were relatively successful in attracting 
• children f s attention. Dance, Symphony, Draw, and Fitness were relatively un- 
successful. Although the data ii\ Table III-8 include figures for the extent to 
which the dif f erent. Piay Alongs succeeded in attracting the attention of children 
divided by age and sex, they will not b o e commenced on here. In almost all cases 
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. Table III-8 

Attracting Children's Attention By Type of .Play Along 
Y 



%^CRildren; * 
Who Were Not Watching 
and^Start Watching 
During, : • 



Symphony 
'(N) 



Fitness 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



50 
(2) 



0 

(1) 



\ 



0 

(4) 
0 

(3) 



Older 
Girls Boyl 8 ' 



40 

(5)- 

12) 



67 
(3) 

.100 • 



(1) 



All 

Children 

V 

36 * 
(14)' 

29 
(7) 



Riddles 
(N) 



100 
(1) 



50- 
(2) 



100 
(2) 



0 

(0) 



80 
(5) 



Faces 
(N) 



60' 
(5) 



50 
(2) 



83 
(6) 



75 
(8) 



71 
(2-1) 



Words 
(N) 



•100 
(5) 



57 
(7) 



67 
(3) 



0 

(0) 



73 
(15) 



Dance 
(N) 



75 
(A) 



0 

(4) 



67 
43) 



25 
. (8) 



37 
(19) 



Draw 
(N) 

« 

How To 
(N) 



60 

(5) 
f 

0 

(0) 



33 
(6) 

50 
(2) 



67 
(3) 

100 
.(2) 



11 

(9) 

75 
(4) 



35 
C2f3) 

75 
(8) 
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t-he number of children on* which the percentage is c'alcul'ated is too small to 
provide a stable estimate. The only clear age or sex difference in the data is 
one already "remarked- on , that girls were more likely to resume viewing while 

.the Play Alongs were on than were boys, except for Fitness. 

* 

These data, in conjunction with those on losing children's attention, 
suggest that some types of Play Alongs are better than others at retaining 
and re-establishing an audience. In particular, Faces_ and Words had very 
low rates of losing children's attention and very high rates of regaining it 
when it had been lost by other types of program content (not the' Play Alongs), 
Physical Fitness had a high rate of attention loss and a low rate of regaining 
an^u^^nce. The other five types of 'Play Alongs were more mixed in their ^ 
performance, , \ 

Liking types of programming . An entirely different approach to assessing 
the-appeal of the Play Alongs was to ask children- to rate their appeal and to 
compare these rating to the appeal of 'the Flintstone5 cartoon^ aftd the 

commercials broadca£1( / during the episode,- A second, similar approach was to 

i 

ask children to rank, these three types of programming in terms. of liking. 
Both indicate that chi'i & r e n like the Flints tones cartoons best, the Play Alongs 
second best, and* the commercials least. As shown in Table III-9* the average 
rating of all Play Alongs combined indicated that children liked them a little 

ft V- 

and liked the car toons r^£ht ' in the middle of a little and a lot* Children 
liked coihmercials right in the middle of not sure and a Little. These patterns 
were generally maintained for each of the four age by sex groups, with'younger 
boys showing the greatest spread in their opinions of the three types of 



content and older bo} 



s the least spread. Older boys alsp were unique in the 



equal rating given for the appeal of the* Play Al^igs and the Flintstones cartoons 



Tdble III-9 



Children f s Reported Likinfe of, Play Aloijgs, Elintstones 
£9medyJ$tJ^w (FSC), and^Ads 



. 98 



S 

Average Reported 
Liking frfS 



Younger 
Girls Boys, 



» Older 1 
£j£ls Boys 



.All 
- Children 



All P,lay Alongs combined 



4.1 



4.0 



4.2 4.0 



4.1 



FSC . 



Ads 



(N) 



4.5 ' 4*. 6 



3.6 3.0 
,» ♦ 

(24) (18) 



4.8 4V0 



(21) (23) 



4.4 



3.5' "3.7 ■ . - - 3.5 



(86) 



\ 



Rating Stale 

1 = Not Like,. A Lot 

* 

2 = Not Like, A Little 
,3 - Not Sure . 4 
' 4 ■ Like, A Little r 

* 5 ■ Like, A Lot + s 



Children's rankings of these three type's of programnvlng confirmed the ^ 
appeal ratings (see Table III-10)\ Sixty-sev^n percent of the children chdse ; 
the cartoons as the best liked program element and 28% chose* the Play Alongs^. 

m 

, * / " 

These figures were virtually reversed for children f s choices of second most 

liked program elements. .Commercials were chosen as most liked *by only- 5%. of the 
* * «> * 

children and as second mosCliked by only 3%. - There were no very consistent 

* y „ ' 

age or sex differences in children f s ranked liking pf program elements, although 

younger girls and older boys were tfhe most favorable^ toward the -Play ^Alongs. 

t 

Liking of each Play Along . The rated appeal which has juSt been discussed 
was calculated as an average of the rated appeal of each separ^e type of Play 
Along. Here we examine the appeal of each type individually (see Table III-ll) . 
The appeal ratings of the individual types of Play Alongs, averaged over all 
children, range from a high of 4.5, as high as the average appeal for the 
Flint stones cartoons, to'a low of 3.8, still slightly above the average appeal 
for commercials appearing in* the Flintstones Comedy Show, Those Play Alongs 
with high rated appeal were Faces, How To, and Draw. Those falling in the* 
middle range of rated appeal were Riddles, Symphony, and Words. Those obtaining 
the low v e,st arppeal ratings were Fitness and Dance. ^ 

As in previous data, girls 'ifisgeneral rated th6 .Play^Alongs more favorably. 

Jr. * ' 

thap did the boys. The only Play Alongs for. which the appeal ratings are ~ 

» # . •* 

reversed for the sexes -are Riddles,* while the ratings for ^aces, Draw, and 
* * 

How To show opposite sex differences 4 for. older and younger children. Some of 

the Play Alongs were better liked *by younger than oldier children. Falling 

into this category are Symphony and Riddles* Fitness and Words tre better ^ 

v \ * v C 

liked by older dhildren. The otnpr Play Alongs produced minimal age and sex 
differences in rated appeal. 



Table 111-10 

i V 

Children 1 s Ranked Lifting of Flint^tones Program Elements 



100 



% Children Liking : 

Best 

Cartoons 

Ads . * 

* * 

Play Along's 
~ . (N) 



Yoynger 
Girls Boys 



69 
6 
25 
(16) 



9 
36 
(22) 



Older v 
Girls Boys 



84 
0 
16 
(19) 



64 
5 
32 
(22) 



/ 

All 

Children 



67 
5 
28 
(79) 



- "2nd Best 

\ Cartoons 
Ads 

Play Along s 
* (N) 



41 



4 ♦ 



48 
/ (23) 



86 
(14) 



11. 
0 

■ 89 
(18) 



32 
14 
55 
(22) 



23 
3 
66 
(77) 



7 * 

Children were asked what they liked best about the wjiole Flintstones Show: 
the cartoons, the commercials or the Play Alongs. They were then asked which 
of these program elements they liked second best. . 
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Table III-ll 



Average Reported Liking of : 



Symphony 
(N) 

Fitness, 
(N) 

Riddles 
(N) 

Faces 
(N) 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
(N) 



Draw 
(N) 

How To 













• 


Reported Liking 

0 










Younger 


Older 






All • 


Girls 

*. 


Boys v 


Girls. Boys 






Children 


4.4 


4.0 


4.4 3.6 






4.1 


(21) 


(16) 


(20) (21) 






(78) 


4.0 


3.5 


4.1 3.5 






v 3.8 


( 22) 


( 13) 








(70) 


4.4 


4.6 


3.7 3.9 






4.1 




(11) 


C16') (17) 






C62) 

<* 


4 1 


4 .8 s * 


4.6 4.5 






4.5 


(22) 


(17) 


HQ) (21) 






(79) 


4.0 


3.5 - 


4.0 4.1 






4*Q , 


(21). 


(15.) 


(■19") ^22) 






(77) 


4.2 


3.2* 


3.8 3.7 






3*.8 


(19) 


(14) 


■ (19) , (16) 


i 




(68) 


"j* 4.1 


4.4 


4.6 4.2 






4.3 


(20) 


"(14) 


= * (18) (18). 






, (70) 


4 .3 


4„4 


4.7 4.2 






4.4 


(22) 


(17) 


(17) . .(22) 






(78) r 






Rating Scalse- 












1 = Not Like 


, A 


Lot , 






2^= Not Like 


, A 


Little . 






3 = Not Sure 




1 






4 = Like, 


'a 


Little ' 






^= Like, 


A 


Lot 


/ 
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Responses while viewing* .. There were several^ instances in the observational 
records of children expressing, either verbally ]or £ehaviorally , evaluative 
responses to the Play Alongs. These included positive expressions of liking, 
interest, or amusement or negative expressipns of dislike r disinterest or 
boredom. These responses may also serve as clues to the appeal of the different 
types of Play Alongs for the children. At £he request of NBC, following a 
report 'of preliminary findings, they have been coded and analyzed. ^Evaluative 
responses were scored along with participation in a Play Along activity such 
that only one* of four possible scores was given. The score was chosen ^ 
hierarchically, iff ascending order, from: no response, negative response, 
positive response, and participation. * ^ 

As shown in Table 111-12, the percentage of children expressing a positive 

<? 

* } 
response varied from a low of 11% for Words to a high of 28% for Fitness, with 

most percentages averaging around 20%. Only Fitness is remarkable for a high 

percentage of positve responses, while Faces and Words had the lowest percentage 

ef positive responses. All other\jlayyilongs fell close together, with around 

20% of thje children responding positively. "There were some age and sex 

differences in these findings. Younger children responded more positively to 

Faces and Draw. Older children responded somewhat more positively to Symphony 

and How To. Older girls responded more positively to Riddles, Words, and Dance. 

Appeal of the Play Alongs was also approached from the opposite p^th, 



9 - o 



1 



looking at the extent to which they__elici&«d negative rather than positive, 

; - : » / 

responses. As shown in Table "III-lS, many fewer children expressed negative 

s - 

responses to the Play Alongs than expressed positive responses.* The percentages 
range from a low of 0% for' Fitness to a high of 10% for Dance, which is just 
slightly below the smallest percentage of children expressing positive responses 
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Table 111-12 
Children 1 s Positive Responses to Play Alongs 



% Children Responding. 
Positively During : 



Synfchon^ 
(N) 

Fitness 
(N) 

Riddles 
(N) 

Faces 
(N) 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
(N) 

Draw < 
* (N) 

How To 

. (N) 



Younger 



Older 



,Girls 

r 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


26 


14 


28 ; 


* 19 


(9^ 




(18")' 


(21) 


30 


27 


25 


30 


(9^ 










24 


33 


17 




(17) 


(21) 


.(23) 


' 18 v 


24 


5, 


0 


(22) - 


(17) 


(21) 


\ (21) 






20 




^8 


7 


- 9 


-(24) 


(15) 


(20) 


<23) 


22 


14 


30 


12 


(23) 


(14) 


(20) 


(16) 


32 


21 


15 


12 


' (22) 


(14) 


(20) 


. (16) 


21 . 


12 


' 28 


14' 


(24) * 


(17) 


(21) 


(22) 




All 

Children 



22 ' 
(76) 

' 28 
(81) 

23 
(85) 

12 
(81). 

11 

(82) 

20' 
(73) 

20 
(72) 

19 

(84)- 



Positive jrespons'es were <fbded wherl children expressed, either 
verbally or behaviorally, liking, interest, oroamusement in^ . 
response *£o a Play Along. , 
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Table 111-13 




« 




* 


Children^ Negative Responses to Play Siongs 

■ r 

*- 




% Children Responding 
Negatively During: 


c 

lounger 
Gir^ Boys 

. m 


Older 
Girls Boys 
# 


All 

Children 


Symphony 

. 00 x 

\ 


0 

(23) 


■ 0 
(14) 


1 

. 6 
(18) 


5 

(21) 


3 

(76) 


Ttthe'ss 
>) 


0 

(23) 


0 

(15) 


0 

(20) 


0 

(23) 


0 

(81) 


Riddles 
(N) 


1 8 

(24) 


0 

(17) 


10 
(21) 


9 

* (23) 


7 

(85) 


Faces 
■ (N) 


' 0 
(22) 


0 

(17) 


5 

(21) 


0 

(21) 


1 

(81) 


Words 


0 

(24) 


7 "i 
(15) 


5 

(20) 


0 

(23) 


(82) 


Dance 
(N) 


*> 

4 

(23) 


* 14 

(14) 


• 10 

(20) 


12' • 
(16) 


v 10' 
(73) 


Draw 
(N) 


- 0 

'(22; 


. 7 

OA) ■( : 


5 

. (20) 


19 
• (16) 


" 8 

(72) 


How To 
(N) 


0 

(24) 


0 

(17)- 


. 0 
(21) 


14- 
(22) 


4 

(84) 
• 


V Negative.^ 


response^ were coded when children 


i „ 

expressed, either 


V 


verbally* 


or behaviorally, dislike, disinterest? or 


boredom in 




response 


to a Play Along. 








•>» • 


•> 




* 




* 4 

4 


j 
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\ 

to any one of the Play Alongs. The Play Alongs which received the smallest 
percentages of negative responses were Fitness, Faces, Symphony, Words, and How 
To. Those which received the most negative' responses were Dance, Draw, and 

$5 

Riddles. There were none which fell in between these two groups; Some of tfhe 
Play Alongs elicited more negative-responses from the older children (Symphony, 
Riddles, Faces, and Draw) or from the older boys (How To). Boys in general 
responded more negatively to Draw and Dance than did the girls. There were no 
Play Alongs that girls responded more negatively than did boys.' 

These data suggest that the Play Alongs' el^ited relatively few negative > 
responses from children and several positive responses. Responsiveness or 
positivity did not depend on the sex or age of the children, but it did vary 
by the type of Play Along'. Fitness is the one Play Along that elicited positive 
responses from a high percentage oTchildren and negative responses from a low. 
percentage. As will be seen later '(see Table 111-14) , it also elicited a 
relatively high rate of participation. (All of which stands in contrast to its 
lower rated .appeal".) Symphony should be placed in the middle range for appeal 
when data on negative evaluations, positive evaluations, and participation are 

1 

all considered'/ How To should be placed in', the middle range toward being 
unsuccessful in appeal. The remaining Play Alongs were mixed in the participation,- 
positive responses, and negative respdnses they evoked. Of tho^e with mixed', 
scores, only Faces can still be said to be an unqualified success in terms of 
appeal. It elicited negative responses Worn only 1% of the children and, while 

•it elicited positive responses from only 12%, (a low percentage), i,t elicited y 

r - to. - ' 

participation, from 63%. This means it elicited participation or positive 
. responses from 75% of. the children. The next closest Play Along was Fitness 
which elicited Such responses from only 56% of the children. 

r ■ , 



1°'? 
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Table ILI-14 

.Children's Participatory Responses to Play Alongs 




% Children 

Participating During : 



Symphony 

(N) •. 

Fitness 

(N) , 

Riddles 
(N) 

faces 
(N) 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
(N) 

Draw 
(N) 

How To 
/(N) 



' Younger 



Older 



bins 


^oys , 


bins 

* 


. Boys 


9 


• '36 


16 


14 


<23) 


(14) 


(18) 


(21) 


39 


13 


C A 

50 


9 


(23) 


(i5) 


(20) 


-(23) 




6 ,. 


14 


13 


(24) 


,(17) 


(21) 


(23) 


50 


v i 
V 47 


85 


71 


(.22) - 


(17) 


(21) 


(21) 


21 


7 


30' • 


22 


(24) 


(15) • • 


'•' (20) 


- (23) 






' t 




26' 


. 14 


50 


38 


(23) 


(14) 


(20) 


(16) 


21 


7 . 


15 


0 


(22) ( 


(14) 


(20) 


(16) 


29 


6 


* 10' 


• 

0 


(24) 


(17) • 


(21) 


(22) 



All 

■Children 



19 
(76) 

28 
(81) 

• 14' 
(85) 

63 
(81) 

20 
(82) 

32' 
(73) 

12. 
(72) 

11 
(84) 



'Participation was coded whej^thildren carried out activities 

suggested by Play Along or verbally expressed the wish or 
intent to do so sometime in the future. 

0»> • * I 
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Summary , All the. appeal data combined , suggest several thitigs about the Play* 
Alongs. First, they are^attractive to children, not as attractive as the FJLintstones 
cartoons, but more attractive than other drop-ins anjj much more attractive than 
commercials. Second, they cannot be considered to be the cause of any loss in 
audience for 'the Flintstones Comedy Show. Third, the individual types of 
Play) Alongs differed in the exterit to which children said they liked them, made ' s * 
positive or negative evaluative comments while watching them, -and stopped or 
started watching^while they were on. ychese individual differences among the 
Play Alongs wfll be discussed more fully in the Conclusions section. Finally, 
the self-report and observational measures of appeal presented essentially 

i 

similar results when the Play Alongs as one type of pi^gramming were compared 

T v. > » * 

to other types of programming, but they presented some different findings when v . 
i / 

the different types of Play Alongs were compared. These different findings 
will also be discussed in the Conclusions section where the .types of Play 
Alongs' are. evaluated for overall performance. 



Impact 



-The primary purposes of^the Play Along / s were to make children's Saturday 
morning viewing experiences more active and to suggest activities they could 
pursue sometime after viewing. The extent to which the^Play Alongs succeeded 
in these goals was assessed in three ways.. First, children's participation in. 
the Play, Alongs was .observed during viewing. Second, children were asked to 
recall Play Along content^ describe similar activities participated in at times 
other than viewing, and estimate their interest in more .such activities. 



p 



Third, family observers were asked to report any conversation or activity by the 



children which was related to the Play Albngs and occurred at a time other than 

7 • < • 

while viewing " 

. -> • 1 an 
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Participation while viewiflg^ Children were scored as participating in a 

Play Along while it was«4jeing broadcast if they carried out' the activity ^ 

' suggested by the Play Along as. it was being broadcasts So as not to penalize^ 

children who could Aot-^arry out the Play Along actiyity right at that time 

(because of lack of materials or space or for otherc reasons) ,* those who, while 

the Play Along, was being broadcast, verbally expressed the *wish or intent to 

* 

perform the activity sometime in the future were also gi^ea credit for parti- 
cipation. This choice was made when preliminary data were presented to NBC. 
Carrying out^ of the activity included keeping time to Symphpny music or 
imitating, the characters, doing a ^Fitness exercise, guessing at Riddles, 

J - e 

:i . 

guessing at who had scrambled Faces, guessing Words, doing a Dance, Drawing or 
getting matexi^s or trying to reinember instructions, and getting materials or 
trying to remember instructions for How To make something (see Appendix l^Jor 

4fc T • r 

complete descjfl|».on) . Most of the Play Alongs elicited one or both kinds of 
^participation, from one-quarter or less of the children (see Tabfe 111-14). 
Between .10% and 15% of the child viewers participated in Draw, How To, and' 
Riddles, 20% participated in Words, and 4 28% participated in Fitness, Somewhat 
more children participated in Dance (32%). But the outstanding eliciter of 
, participation was Faces, with 63% of the ^hildren participating in* it. 

. <ffhere are some differences among the Pla^/~ \longs in t?ow much participation 
they elicited from younger an'd older boys and girls. „ Draw.an v d How To were more 
effective with younger than*older children. Faces, Words, and Dance were more 
effective with older children. All of the Play Alongs except Symphony were 
somewhat or markedly more effective with girls^han boys. ^Those for which there 



was. a marked sex difference were Fitness, Words, Dance^^Draw, and ^ow T o. For 

• » * 

Symphony, younger boys.participated much more than younger girls, and older 

boys and girls dici not differ fn ,th$ir participation. ' 
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Recall , Even though most children did not activ^ly^participate in most 
Play^Alongs while they were broadcast, most remembered them. As shown in 
Table 111-15, a very high proportion of all children said they recalled seeing 

each Play Along, Most children who • said they recalled seeing a ?lay Aiong 

' * * 5 

could describe its content (see Table III-J.6). The only Play Along which 

- / ' • 

children did not seem to remember all that well was Riddles. 'The percentage 

/Or 

of children saying they Remembered seeing it (72%) was * comparatively low, and 
the percentage .of those children who could actually desctibe its content was 

even lower (66%). Otherwise, the Play Along ^ — especially Faces, Dance, Draw, 

■ * * * 

and How To — were, very t well remembered by the children. 

, Not surprisingly, ©ore older than younger children, generally^el^eved 
they remembered seeing the Play Alongs. Ttfey also were better Kble to recall 
,$\what the Play Alongs were about. However, only, for Words and Draw was the age 

dijrf-erence in actual rejc311 of Play Along content apparent for both boys and 

• " ft 

girls. For o<ther Play Alcmgs, the age difference was due to differences in one 5 

sex or the dther:. 'girl| for Riddles and Faces, and boys for Dance. Fitness 

and How To showed minimal age dif f erenb^es. * Only one Play Along showed any 

sex difference in children 1 s beliefs that they had seen it. Only two Play 

Alongs showed any sex differences in /how well their content was recalled. 

Girls were more likely to believe they had seen a Witness ?lay Along, but -~ of 

the children who said tftey had seen it — bo.ys were somewhat more likely to 

recall its content. Boys were £l6o more likely to recall How To content. 

Participation while not viewing , ?n addition to remembering the Play 

Alongs _well ,_ most .chilcTten.. said_lth_ey _hacf .part icip_ated_in. act iv.it ies_ similar \o 

them when they were not watching television (£ee Table 111-17). It was not 

possible to ascertain whether the activities were stimulated by previous 



ERIC 



viewing of the Play, Aloflgs or occurred just because they are an ordinary part 

© * lO'.) 
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Table 111-15 






• 


Children's 


4 

Reported Recognition of Play Along s 


V- 

% Children Reporti*p£. - 




Young 


er 


• 

Older 


Recognition of: 


St 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


* Symphony 




88 


89 


95 


91 


m 




(24) 


(18) 






Fitness 


♦ 


92 


76 


95 


74 


(N) ' \ 




(24) 


(17) 




\4->) 


Riddle ) 




75 


65 


73 


70\ 


(N) <T ^ 




(24) 


/I "7 \ 

(17) 








\ 










Faces 




92 


94 




91 


(N) 


* 


(24) 


/ION 

(18) 


- (20) 


(23) 


Words . 


* 


Q Q 
OO 


QQ 

OO 


95 


96 


(N) 


• 


(24) 


(17) 


(20) 


(23) 


Dance 




79 


82 


100 


81 


(N) 




(24) 


(17) 


• (20) 


(21) 


Draw 




83 7 


&2 


86 


86 


(N) 




(24) r 


(17) ' 


(20) 


(21) 


How To / 


c 


. 92 


100 ' 


95' 


97 


(N) 


/ 


(24) 


(17) 


(19-) 


(23) 















Recognition was measured by asking the children whether they # 
remembered seeing each segment, describing the general 
characteristics of each segment twice, if necessary.. 



Table 111-16 
Children 1 s Recollection of Play Along Content 
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% Children-Who Could 
Recall Content or 
Message For : 



Fitness 
(N) 

Riddle 
(N) 

Faces 

(N) , 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
(N) 

Draw 
' (N) 

How To 

(N) ' 



Younger 


Older v 


All 


Girls ■ 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Children 


77 s 


- 

85 


79 


82 


80 


(22) 


(13) 


(19) 


(17) 


(71) 


50 


64 


88 


63 


• 66 


M 8) 




(16) 


(16) 


(61) 


67. 


100 




90 


87 


(21) i 


(17) 


(20) 


(21) 


(79) 


67 


73 


95 1 


82 *" 




(21) 


(15) ■ 


(19) 


• (22) 




89 


'57 


85 


- 94 


' 83 


(19) 


(14) . 


. (20) 


(16) 


(-69) 


86 - 


86 


94 


94 


90 


(21) 


(14) 


(18.) 


(18) 


(71) 


73 


100 


88 


. 95 


88 


(22) 




(17) 


(22) 


(78) 



Recollection was measured by asking' the children who reported 

remembering .a Play f Along to telf about what happened in "it, and 

« s 
tlien evaluating the accuracy of that report. No recall* 

question for the "Symphony 11 Play Along was asked because we 

did not judge that the content was of a type which could be 

verbally described by most children. 



0 



1 O 1 

X 0*i 
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Children's Reported^* 



Table 111-17 f 

articipatJon in Activities Similar to Play Alongs 
When Not Viewing 



% Children Reporting 
Participation in Activity Like : 



Symphony 
(N) 

Fitness 
(N)« 

Riddle 
(N) 

Faces 
(N) 

Words 

00 

Dance 
(N) 

Draw 
(N) 

How To . 
(N) 



> 

Youn£ 




Old 


er 


J 

All 


Girls 


Boys 


'Girls 


Bovs 


Children 


62 


50 


70 


67 


64 


(21) 


(16) 


; (20) 


(21) 


' (77) 


89? 


92 


100 


82 


91 


(19) 

/ 


(13) ' 




(17.) 


.(68) 


89 


91 


94 


88 


\ 90 


(18) 


di) 


(16) 


(16) 


'(61) 


39 


24 


60 


C "7 

57 


/. C 
H O 


(23) 

* 


(17) 


(20) 


(21) 


/ Q 1 \ 

> (81) 


89. 


71 


100 - 


91 


89 


(19) 


(14) 


(19) 

# 


(22) 


(74) 


74 


54 


70 


63 


* 

•66 


(199 


(13) 


- (20) 


(16) 


(68) 


60 


69 


89 


78 


74 


(20) • - 


(13) 


(18) 


(18) 


(69) 


36 


65 - 


71 


71 


60 


(22) 


(17) 


(17) 


(21) 


(77) - 








' A. . 





Participation when not viewing was measured by asking children 
whether they ever did anything'~like the Play Along activities 
when tfiey were not viewing* * * 
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of childhood. At any rate, it is instructive to note fchgt about 90% of the 
children 'had participated in activities like those of Fitness, Riddles, \nd 
'Words. About 75% had participated fto activities like Draw. About 60-66% 
had participated in activities like Symphony, Dance, and How To. Interestingly, 
only 46% reported previous Rarticipation_in activities like Faces. Given the 

4 * * * 

popularity and memorability of this Play Along, this smali percentage seera/s 
to indicate that ,the measure of previous participation is tapping more about 
what children normally do than it is about what children have dor*e as a 
consequence of previous viewing'. If the measure tapped activities performed 
as a consequence of viewing, then many more children than 46% should have 
reported engaging in an activity as popular as that of Faces was. . 

Some of the Flay Alongs depicted activities which older children w£re 
more likely than younger children to have already done. These were Symphony, 
* Faces^ Words, Draw, /and How'To. No Play Alongs showed activities wttfch jounger 
children were more likely to have done. Girls were 'more likely than boys to 
have* previously done activities similar to those in Faces, Words, and Dance. 
There were no Play Alongs boys were more likefy^than girls to have done. ' 
As Table .HI-17 indicates* the majority of children (except for Faces) 

I 

believed they had/ participated in activities similar to those in the Play 
Alongs at some timVji^fore they were given the questionnaire. Family observers 
did not agree (see Table \E]j^l8). Only 14% indicated that children had parti- 
cipated in Play Along activities at some . time .otherthan while viewing, and 
only 11% indicated children had talked aboi^£hem. These percentages are^ 



markedly lower than^CTiose obtained ^rom the children. 



We believe there atfe three-eauses for the disparity in observers 1 and 
childperf's reports of non-viewing participation. First, the questjion put to 
the family observers specified Play Alongrartivities only , but that put to 
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Table 111-18 

Observer's Reports of Children's Participation in and Talk About 
Play -Along Activities When Not Viewing 



% Observers 
Reporting : 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older , 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Participation 



11 



12 



16 



16 



14 



Talk about 



11 



12 



16 



,'"11 



(N) 



(18) (17) 



(19) (19) 



. (73) 



Observers reports of children's participation were measured 
by asking observers whether the ^child they, observed -had 
engaged in or talked about any of the Play Along activities 
at any time o,ther than while viewing. 



f 



137 



/ 
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children specified activities like those shown in the Play Alongs. Children 
could 'therefore ^rightly tell us they had\qessed at riddles in school, while 
the family observer t would omit this, experience because it did not involve 

fclay Along riddles or riddles stimulated by the Play Alongs. Second, the family 

' > / 

observers are probably unaware of some of, the activities in, which children 
engage. For .example, they may not realize' that activities like those in Words * 
are common school, experiences for children. 'Third, -children probably over- 
report their experience with activities like those in the Play Alongs. These" 
are three good explanations for the differences between children f s and observers 1 
reports. Because of th£se' factors, additional data are needed to establish 
a conclusive estimate of children 1 s participation in Play Along activities^ 
outside of the viewing situation. • 

I 

. Interest in future participation . Whether or not the Play Alongs provoked 
participation while children were viewing or afterwards, the great majority 
reported at least some interest in participating in more activities Similar to 
those in th*e Play Alongs. As shown in Table 111-19, at least 70% of all children 
reported a little or a lot of interest in further activities. Those that 
provoked more interest were Riddles, Faces, Draw, and How To. Those that 
provoked less interest were Symphony, Fitness^ Words, and Dance. There were 
few age or sex differences in children 1 s reported interest in further activities 
similar to those in the Play Alongs. Younger children were somewhat more* 
interested than olcter children in activities^like those Ih Symphony, Riddles, 
Words, and How To., Older children weife y shmewhat more interested in activities 
like those in Draw. The only apparent sfpc difference was boys 1 greater interest 



in activities like those in Riddles. These' results -demonstrate that the Play 
Alongs depicted activities' whiph children found interesting enough to want , to 
do more a€ some future t«ime« 
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Table 111-19 



Children f s Reported Interest in Paticipatlon in Further Activities 

Similar to Play Alongs 



%' Children Reporting 
Further Interest In ; 

Symphony 

A Little 
aJ* Lot . 

FitmpjS . 
A Little 
— ALpf 

T" : 
Riddle \ 

A.Uitffte 

A Lot • - ■ 

(N) . 

Faces 

A Little 
A Lot 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



Words 

A Little 
A Lot 

. (N) 

Dance 

A<Little 
A Lot 

w - 

Draw 

A Little 
A Lot 
(N) 

How To 

A Little 
A Lot 
* (N) 



38 


31 


75 


67 


\£ 


44 


20 


14 


(21) 


(16)* 


(20) 


(21) 


68 


- ' 23 


37 


47 


18 


46 


47 


29 


(22) 


(13) 


(19) 


(17) 


33 


9 


56 


• 

56 


56 


• 82 


38 . 


44 


(18) 


(11) 


(16) 


(16) 


26 


3 

35 


35^ 


50 


57 


59 


53 . 


,-40 


(2'3) 


(17) 


(19) 


(20) 


47 


40 


58 


68 


43 


40 - 


37- 


27 


(21) 


(15) - 


• (19) 


(22) 










37 


14. 


45- 


44 


37 


' 36 . 


30 


31 


(19) 


• ; (1,4) ' 


(20) 


(16) 


40 


43 


44 


27 


40 


43 


50 


67 


(20) 


(14 ) v 


(18) 

* 


(18) 


45-. 


29 


53 


47 


55' ' 


' 53 


. 41 


48 


(22) 


(17) • 


(17) 


(21) 



All 

Children 



50 
28 
(78) 



46 
34 
(71) 



41 
52 
(61) 



37 
52 
(79*) 



55 
36 
(77) 



37 
33 
(69) 



39 
• 50. 
(70) 



45 
49 
(77) 



ERIC 



• 13'J 



Rating Scale 

0 = None 

1 = A Little 
\2#F* A Lot 
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The Play Alongs also gave several children ideas for other activities 
in which they could* engage (see Tabie 111-20). "Overall,^ 79% of the children 
reported having at least one idea fofc another activity* The individual Elay 
Alongs varie^ considerably in the proportion of children in^ whom they sparked 
such id'feas. Dance sparked ideas in the smallest percentage of children, 28%, 
and Draw, in th£ largest, 57%. How To and Fitness sparked idea§ in 40% and 
45% of -the children respectively; the other four Play Alongs sparked ideas in 
34-39% of the children. Fitness and How To stimulated ideas from older more 
than younger children, while Words stimulated them more from younger children. 
Girls more than- boys had ideas for other activities like those in Words and 
Danc£, while bo^s got more ideas from How To. .Older girls were much more 
likely than ather children fco have ideas for other activities like those in 
Draw. Although the percentage of children having ideas varied among the Play 
Alongs and for some Play Alongs by age or sex of the^ children, ttfCkinds of 

ideas they suggested, did not differ much. As shownin Table 111-21, the • \ 

i « 

kinds of ideas children had 'for other activities are clearly ^derivative from 
the Play Along?. Based on these data one can conclude that the Play Alongs 

Ob. 

did give many children ideas for other activities in which they could partici- 
pate when not patching television. 1 

Summary . Altogether these data on the impact o£ the Play Alongs . suggest 
that t;hey were a positive experience' in children's lives. They presented 
relatively familial; activities ,in ways which made them easily remembered. The 
activities were such that many children were interested in doing similar things' 
at some time other than while watching television, and they stimulated ideas 
for further activities in about three-quarters of therw They even managed to 
provoke active participation in 80% of the children sometime during their 
* viewiVg of the Flint stones Comedy Show. 
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Table III 7 >&*«=^? 

Children's Reports of Play Alongs as Sources of Ideas for Other Activities 



% Children Reporting They 



Younger 



Older 



ceive Ideas From: f 


/"* J mm T _ 

Girls 


Boys . 




Girls 


Boys 


* • • 

- Symphony 


38 


31 




35 


40 . 




(21) 


(16) , 


o 


(20) 


(20) 


Fitness , 4 


36 


46 




53 






(22) 


(13) 




(19) 


(17) 


Riddle - ° 


39 


30 




31 


38 • 


(N; 


(18) 


(10) 


** 


(16) 


(16) 


Facefs 


41 


35 




35 


43 


(N) / 


(22) 


(17) 




(20) 


X21) 


• 












Words 


48 ' 


40 




37 


14 


(N) 


(21) 


(15) 




(19) 


(22) 


• 

Dance 


' 37 ; 


14 




30 


' 25 


(N) ' * 


(19) 


(14) 




(20) 


(16) - 


'Draw 


55 


50 




72 


50 


(N) 


(20) 


(14) 




(18) 


(18) 


How To 


29 


41 




(1^ 


50 


(N) . 


(21) 

* 


(17) 






(22) 



All 

Children 



36 
(77) 

45 
(7.1) 

35 
(60) 

39 
(80) 

34 
(77) 

28 
(69) 

57 
(70) 

40 
(77) 



t ■ 



.Ideas for other activities 'was measured by asking' children 
who reported remembering seeing each Play Along whether 
it gave them any ideas for other things to do.. 
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Table 111-21 



Children 1 s Reported Ideas for Other Activities 
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Examples of Ideas From : 
Symphony - 



Fitness 



Riddle 
Faces 

Words 

Dance 

Draw 



How Tb 



play l*n instrument f ' 
Anafce £$n instrument ^ • 

makeup, own music and play it 

doing exercises [general response] 

do push-ups, jumping jacks, ride bike [specific examples 

make up- own, riddles . * 

rtake#face puzzles ^ . 
make .crossword puzzles 
makfe puzzles 

j 

make own scrambled words * 
make sentences from words ^ ) 

make word puzzles * j 

dance [general response] 

square dance, elephant dance [specific examples]' 
make up own danced 

draw [general response] 

draw trains, faces, horse, turkey, Flintstones 
[specif ic -examples] * 

• * 
makfe things [general response] 

make instruments, buildings, things with stacks, 
mocca'sins, music, pictures [specific examples] 



Ideas for other activities were measured by asking the children who 
reported getting ideas to tell about them. Almost all children who 
reported getting ideas gave examples {94%).' The types of examples 
were fairly uniform across age and sex groups and were not too surp- 
rising. NThe -most common Examples are reported in the table. 
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Effects of Viewing Frequency and Parental Opinion 

The results reported in th^ previous two sections suggest that at least 

some of the Play Alongs have the desired appeal and impact. One is tempted" 

to attribute the findings to characteristics of * the Play Alongs and the prog-. 

< 

ramming which surrounded them, but there are two other factors which may have 
conbributed to the reported findings.* One ig the requirement that participating 
children had <yiewed the Flintstones Comedy Sbow^prior to participating in this 
study. This may have biased the sample toward qhildren who liked th£ sevS^s. 
All" other children would have* not watched several times and* therefore jgofcld not 
be able to participate in -the study. A second *>f actor that may have influenced 
the data£*is that only those families in^which parents (especially the motKers ) * 
were positive about the Flintstones and/or the Play Alongs concept would agree 
to all the work involved . in ^ this project. Certainly the monetary incentive 
was not very large, especially in relation to tfhe number ot -person ftours 
required. /To explore the possible effects of these two factors on the appeal 

* i * 

and impact data just reported, several analyses were carried out. 
x ° * » 

To address the first of thes£ issues some of the data already presented 

about the appeal and impact of the Play Alongs x have been .reanalyzed according 

to observers 1 reports "on a four-point scale of how -frequently the child (ren) 

they observed hac^ viewed The Flintstones Comedy Show on KNBC since September, 

J • 
1980. Two groups of viewers were created, one composed of those children who 

\ " 

were reported tb watch the Flintstones about once a month or l"ess (called « 

i 1 * 

Infrequent Viewers), and the other composed of children who watched^ a couple 

of times a mopth or more (called Frequent Viewers) f . The .distribution of 4 

♦ / *' \ % ' ~~ 

younger ancL older girls and boys in each group was rdughly equivalertt. These 

A " * r * * * 

groups w£re then used to reanalyze some of the data <5n appeal and impact. 

V 

( v **" 
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Exploring the possibility that the sample of volunteering parents was 

I 

biased in favor of the Flintstones and, Play Alongs concept was more complex. 

Three approaches were lised. One was simply to examine the favorability of 

comments observers added to the- enti of their questionnaires to see if the 

sample was indeed especially positive. In a second approach, a subsample of 

' r ' 



children of favorably "and unfavorably disposed observers was selected. The 
appeal and impact data Qf these two groups of children were compared to see if 
there was* a relationship between observers 1 opinions, and children's opinions 
and behaviors. In a third approach, the data^bf th$, entire sample of children 
were compared to the data from the children of favorable and unfavorable 
observers to see if the data from the full sample fell more in line .with thay' 
of children .of favorable or unfavorable observers. ^ « 

* c * 

o* Viewingr~frequeiicy and appeal . By dividing the children into t^o groups, 
Frequent Viewers and Infrequent Viewers, it was possible to compare appeal of 
the Play Alongs and t'he Flintstones Comedy Show between the two groups of 
viewers. AsVTa^le III-22" indicates Frequent View^^ J^encL to.. liJ$&„hQj^J£Le*~~~~~ 
Flintstones program as a whoLe and the Play Alongs^better than Infrequent^ 

'«./-\ . ' e' ■ - . • , 

Viewers. This difference is much greater f^r the entire program than for the 

* • J ; f . . 7 

Play Alongs. * ^ v 

This suggests two conclusions. First, and most obvious, children, whor 
watch the Flintstones Comedy Show on a fairly regular basis like its cartoons 
and Play Alongs n\ore than those who do not watch tegularly. Although these* 



4 the Play Alongts as much^a\s tihey 'do the program 4 
nue to t/e regtilar viewers\indicates that *the lesser 



Frequent Viewers do riot lik 
as a whole, that they continue to t/e regtjil 
appeal of the Play Alongs is not preventing them from Viewing. The second •* 
conclusion suggested by the data is t;hlaf dislike of the l^lay A^ngs by less 
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Table 111-22 

Children's Reported Liking of Play Alongs and Flintstones Comedy Show (FSC) 
' By Viewing Frequency 



Average Repotted * 
Liking -of ; . - 



Play Alongs 



FSC 
(N) 



Infrequent ^Viewers 



u4.3. 



(41) 



Frequent Viewers 

/ ' 

A' . 

^2) v 



Viewing frequency was reported by observers and measured asj 

1 - Just a few times since September 

2 = About once a month 



3 = A couple of times a week 
= About once a week 



Liking of the Play^ Alongs and FCS was measured as: 

• 1 23 Not Like, A Lot 

L? 2 = Not Like, A Little 

3 = ftbt Sure 

t 

4 - Like, A Little 

» 

~ 5 » *Like, A Lot 



x - 



9 

EMC 



1Z. 
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frequent vipers is probably jjpt related to their viewing pattern* If it were, 

Infrequent Viewers 1 liking for the Play- Alongs could have been expected to be 

much lower than it was, tfeaphing at least the same proportional relationship to 

liking of the Flintstones as that for Frequent Viewers. The proportional 

difference between liking* <jf the Play Alongs and the Flintstones Comedy Show 

for Infrequent Viewers is- actually less tha^ that for- Frequent "Viewers, which 

; i ■ ~ K 

su^ests that lack of appeal of the Play Alongs ^is^lfcobably not a cause for 

infrequent viewing. 1 * 

Although stated appeal of. the Play Alongs did not. seem to be a factqr 
determining viewing frequency, the observational^measures Sf loss of attention 
and *of # .positive and negative evaluative 'responses allowed further search for 

this possibility. °0f V greatest concern for evaluating the Play Alongs is loss 

~~ ~> 0 - ' 

of attd^^g^ andVg^ldrei^s negative responses. It will be recalled that 

atterftjdLon losswas calculated* as the number of times a child turned his/her 

\^ %"-""/ \' * \ 

attention to another activity^during "a program element type, divided by the 
number of -times s/he«had an ^portunity to do so (for that element type), and 
that negative responses, to the Pl^y Alongs were those verbal or behavioral 

expressions which indicated dislike, disinterest, or boredom. If the Play 

# : \ ■ * 
Alongs were at least partly- responsible for decreasing viewing or interest in 

> - r ir 

viewing, then Infrequent Viewers shoifld have more attention loss and negative 
responses to at least eome of the Play Alongs. 

Looking at the attention loss cfata when partitioned by viewing frequency 
(see Xable 1,11-23) it is 'clear that there Vere no differences in loss of attention 
between" Infrequent and Frequent Viewers for t;he Play Alongs or' cartoons. 
There were very slight* differences in the Ads and Other (ojfher drop-ins and PSAs), 
with Frequent Viewers slightly more often directing their attention to something^ 
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s Table 111-23^. 

Losing Children's Attention for Different Types of Program Content 

'by Viewing Frequency . A 



% Children Who Are 
Watching and Stop 
Watching During : 



Infrequent Viewers Frequent Viewers 



Play Along s 
(N) « 



7 

(40) 



7 

(42) 



Ads 

(N) 



17 
(41) 



15 
(42) 



Cartoons 
(N) 



'(40) 



8 

(42) 



Other 
(N) 



10 

(37) 



13 
(42) 



9 

ERIC 



J " 7 
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else than did Infrequent Viewers for Other and slightly loss often for Ads. .The 
results for each group were virtually identical to the totals for all children, 
as reported in Table III-3). Of course, the 'same cautions as advanced earlier 
(pp. 84-89) must be kept in mind in interpreting the meaning of all these 
percentage scores, due to differing amounts of broadcast time for each program 
element. Overall, though, the cartoons and Play Alongs were able .to maintain 
the attention of Frequent and Infrequent Viewers equally, providing further 
evidence that requiring participating children to have viewed the Flintstones 
Comedy Show recently probably did not, bias findings about appeal of programming. 

As Table 111-24 indicates-, the percentage differences in negative responses 
of Frequent and Infrequent Viewers are small for all of the Play Alongs. For 

y ■ 

three of Jttie Play Alorigs there are clearly no differences in the percentages 
of Frequent and Infrecfuent Viewers making negative evaluative responses. For 
four there are small differences, with Infrequent. Viewers being more negative. 
For one, a Frequent Viewers are more negative. In no cas*e does a percentage 
difference represent more than three more children expressing a negative 
evaluation. These results provide, further evidence that the Play Alongs are 
not likely to have caused a decrease^in the? audience for the* Flintstones Comedy 

Show. * • t A . ' . , 

The data for positive evaluative responses/ (see Table 111-25), are somewhat 
different. Frequent Viewers evidence as many, or. more, positive evaliiativStf 
responses than do Infrequent Viewers. This may reflect the Frequent Viewers 1 
greater familiarity with the Play Alongs, or it may suggest that children who 
watch more frequently, come to like the Play Alongs better (although tlje seJLf- 
reported rat ing^sha^ they like the Play Alongs only slightly more, than do the 
Infrequent Viewers). , \ 

143 
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Table 111-24 



Children's Negative Responses to^Play A 101 ^ by Viewing Frequency 



% Children Responding 
Negatively During : 



Infrequent" Viewers 



Frequent Viewers 



Symphorf^^ 
(N) ■ 

Fitness 
(N) 



Riddle 
(N) 

Faces 
_(N) 

Words 
(N) 

Dance 
(N) 

Draw 
(N) 

How To 
(N) 



4f> 



5 

.(39) 
0 

(37) 
8 

(40) 
3 

(38) 
5 

(38) 
9 

(33) 

' 9 
(33) 

0 

(40) 



0 '* 
(35) 

0 

(40) 




10 
(39) 

5 

(38) 
8 

(40) , 



Negative responses were coded when children "expressed, 
either^ verbally or behaviorally , dislike, disinterest, 
or boredom in response* to a Play Along. 
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'Table 111-25 f ' 

Children's Positive Responses to Play Aloqgs 'by Viewing Frequency 



% Children Responding 
Positively ^During : 



Symphony 
(N) 

Fitness, 

op 

Riddle 
(N) 

Faces 

(N)- 

Words 
(N) . 

Dance 
00 

Draw 
(N) 

How To 
(N) 



Infrequent Viewers 



Frequent Viewers 



13 

' (39) 




34 
,(35) 


24> 
(37) 




33 
(40) 


13 ~» 
^ (40) 

8' 
(38) 




32 
pi) 

• " • 13 
(40) 

> * 


8 

(38) 




15 


' 21 
(33) 




2& 
(39) 


6 

. (33) 




26 
(38) 


18 
(40) 




20 
(40) 



Positive ^responses were*coded when children sexpressed, 
either verbally or behaviorally , liking, interest y or / 
amusement in response to a Play Along. - 1 



m « 
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Viewing frequency and impacts A§ -suggested in' the introduction to 
Section' III, it was assumed that a fair test of the Play Alongs 1 ability to 
evoke participation in child viewers coiAd ojly be made with children who had 
some prior familiarity with them. For this reason, we asked parents to 
volunteer to participate only if their children had watched the Flint^tones > 
Comedy • Show several times- in the recent past. Div id iteg. children into Frequent 
and Infrequent Viewers provided an opportunity to test the accuracy of this 
assumption. % 

As indicated by the data in Table III-26, the assumption is more correct 

than incorrect. For four of the Play Alongs — S^phony; Dance, Draw, and How 

To — a notably larger percentage of Frequent than Infrequent Viewers participated 

in their activities. T^is finding was reversed, but the percentage difference 

was mucti reduced, for Fitness and Faces. For the remaining two Play Alongs, 
r 

Riddles and Words,' there were n6 differences in participation rates of Frequent 

and Infrequent Viewers. Frequent Viewers were, as hypothesized, more likely to 

participate ii^play Along activities than were Infrequent Viewers. 

Observer opinions *- All three approaches to ascertaining 'whether the 

revaluation of the Play Alongs was- biased because of which parents were willing 

to participate Required that parents (or observers) be classified as to their 

opinions. ' This was done u£ink the open-ended comments at the end of the 

> 9 
observer questionnaire. First, observers vt&re deleted as necessary in cases 

where they had observed more than one child (see j>p. 73-75). Then observers 1 

comments were classified as positive, negative, mixed, and none. The majority- 

• - * ^ f 

(58%) of observers either made no comment at all or ^expressed both positive 

4 

aiyl^tegative opinions. ♦ Fifteen percent were primarily positive and 27% 
primarily negative in their opinions. -This is prima facie evidence that th^ 



Table 111-26 



Children's Participatory Responses to Play Alongs by Viewing Frequency 



% Children* 
Participating During : 



Infrequent Viewers 



Frequent Viewers 



Symphony 
(N)», 




t 




8* 
. (39) 


Fitness 
(N) 


* 






30 
(37) 


Riddle 
(N) 




* 




13 
(40) 


Faces 
(N) 








66 
(38) 


Words 
(N) 








21 
(38) 


Dance 
(N) 








21 
(33) 


Draw 
(N) 




0 


\ 


9 

(33) 


How To 

.00 








8 

(40) 



29 
(35) 

25 
(40) 

12 
(41) 

'60 
(40) 

22 
(41) 

36 
(39) 

24 

(38) 

15 

(40) 



Participation was coded when children carried out 
activity suggested by Play Along or verbally 
expressed the wish or intent to do so sometime 
in the future. 
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sample was not overly biased in favor of the Flintstones or the Play Alojigs 
concept, nor was it overly biased against them. 

Despite this reassuring finding, the'possibility that observers' opinions **/ 
were rela^d to children's opinions and behaviors was still examined. To do 
so a sample of cTTil^ren of clearly positive" and clearly negative observers 
was formed. Since in two- age by sex groups the number of observers making 
favorable comments was only two, the number, of positively^ and negatively 
disposed observers in each age by sex group was limited to two each. Thus, 
the comparisons were made between eight children with favorably disposed 
observers, and eight with unfavorably disposed observers. All observers 
selected qr available to be selected, were parents. 

There are three factors which make this test of the relationship between 
observer opinion and child performance a good one. First, the two groups of 
children were balanced by sex and age. Second, the two groups were approximately 
equal in the reported frequency of viewing the Flintstones Comedy Show. Third, 
the opinions utilized to form the two groups of children were those of parents 
rather than siblings. Since it was parents rather than siblings who consented 
to have the family participate in the study, groups formed on the basis of 
parental opinion permit a better test of the possibility that the data reflect 
biases due to who would consent to participate in the research. 

'Respite these strengths, there are several reasons to be cautious in 
t interpreting any results which' may be found. First, the sample is a small 
one. Second, it is possible that parental opinions were formed or changed by 
■ their children ra^_e.rL_tJian--yJLae-V-ersa^— Everv-i-f^ ~it-was-pr-imarily highly 



pbsitive parents who agreed to participate — and we know it was not — they 
coWld have become positive because their children were positive. Given the 



correlational pature of our data, there is no way to determine — should 
'observer opinion and child opinion and behavior t>e found to be related t~ 
who influenced whom. Third, it is possible that parental opinion changed as a 
consequence of having observed the child watch the Flintstones Comedy Show and 
having administered the questionnaire to him or her. Since the parental 
opinions were provided only after all these activities were comr/leted, we 
cannot be certain that the opinions were the sale as those which would have 
been expressed at the time the parent* agreed to participate vfi the study. With 
all these caveats in mind, let us turn to the- findings of- the second and third 

approaches for assessing the possibility the evaluation data are biased. 

r 

Observer -opinion and appeal . Examination of children f s appeal ratings 
indicated that there was some relationship between observers 1 opinions, and 
children's stated/ liking of the Play Alongs and the Flintstones Comedy Show. 
Children questioned by a positive observer obtained mean liking scores of 4.7 
for the Play Alongs and 4.9 for the Flintstones on a five point scale. Children 
questioned by a negative observer obtained scores of 3.8 and 4.0 respectively. 
Thus 0 , children of more positive parents were themselves more positive about the 

4 

Flintstones and the Play Alongs. 1 

A comparison of these scores to those obtained from the entire sample of 

t 

86 children is instructive. Appeal ratings for the entire sample were 4.1 
for the Play. Alongs and 4.4 for the Flintstones, on the same five point scale. 
The 4.4 rating for the Flintstones is virtually in*fche middle between the 4.0 
rating from children with negative observers and the 4.9 rating from children 
with positive observers. The "same is" true of the 4.1 fating of the Play Alongs 
by the entire sample. If one assumes that all children^ ratings were correlated 
with the observers^ opinions, as apparently were those in the subsample of 
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16 analyzed here,, one would then have to conclude that the total Play Alongs 
evaluation sample is relatively balanced among observers *who were positive, 
negative, neytral, and mixed about the Flintstones and the^ Play Alongs. How 
else can one explain the fact that the appeal ratings by the entire sample 
fall right in' between those from children of highly positive observers and 
those from children bf„ highly negative observers? Certainly the data <5o not 
suggest that the sample was drawn entirely from families in which' the parents 
were rabidly pro (or con) the Flintstones and the Play Alongs concept. 

While the finding* indicates that children's ratings of the appeal of the 
Flintstones and the Play Alongs and their observers 1 apparent opinions covary, 
three qualifications should be kept in mind. First, there are only eight 

children in each group, so the means reported in the table are less stable 

« 

estimates than one would wish. Second, the measures of appeal were self- 
reports in response to questioning by the observer, a situation which may 
encourage children to reflect what they perceive to be the observers' opinions. 
Third, children may have influenced observers 1 opinions of the Play Alongs and, 
the Flintstones, not the other way around. 

To gain a clearer impression of how observers 1 attitudes might be influencing 
the children, the scores for attention and evaluative responses were examined 
for the same sample. These observational measures tell a somewhat different 
story. As indicated in Table 111-2*7, a marginally larger percentage of children 
observed by favorably inclined people stopped watching each type of program 
element than did their counterparts* As the differences are not large and "the 
sample is smal^l, this finding should be 'conservatively interpreted' as suggesting 
that observers 1 attitudes toward programming do not seem to be related to 
children's attention to that programming while viewing. 



m • 15~ 
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Table- 111-27 



Loss of Attention by Children of Observers Who Liked 
And Did Not Like Play Alongs and The Flintstones 



Average •% Children 

Who Stop Watching During ; 



With 

Positive Observers. 



With 

Negative Observers 



Play Alongs 



r 



'Ads 



17 



12 



Cartoons 



Other 



14 



(N) 



(8) 



\ 



(8) 



1 



9f v 



/ 



H 34 

» * • * 

« 

To/further explore the relationship between observers' attitudes and the *\ 
I * 
appeal /'of the Play Alongs to children, the negative and positive re^pbrtses of 

each group while viewing were compared (see Table 111-28) . Again assuming * 

i • k * * . •* 

negative responses to be especially critical, since they may indicate, a 4 loss 
of/audience, it can be seen that there is only a small difference 'be tweeft* the 
two groups.* Ten percent of. the Children of negative observers exptess negative 

0 

evaluations during the Play Alongs and six percent of children of positive^ 
observers do ss*C There is a somewhat larger difference between the groups 
positive evaluative responses,, with children observed by favorably people - 
exhibiting mare behavior whi^h indicated favorable evaluative responses to • 
the Play Alongs, The' average percent of positive responses to all Play Alongs 
for the entire sample is 19% to which the score for children of positive 
observers is clearly closer than the score for children of negative observers, v 
The percent of 'negative responses for the sample is 4%, which is less than 
either group. The actual frequency of negative responses by the sub-sample is 
so low that an increase or decrease -of one child could make a noticeable 
difference in the aveirage. percept reported in Table 111-28. This requires • 
that the two groups 1 scores be treated as similar, and not far removed 
from the entire sample. 

Observer gpinion and impact . The data presented in Table 111-28 indicate 
* that children with parent observer^ who were more favorably disposed to the 
. Flintstones and Play Alongs were more likely to participate in the Play Along 
activities. Comparing the percentage of*trhildren participating when their 



9 

ERLC 



observers were positive or negative to the percentage of children' in the entire 
sample who participated in Play Along activities, %t is apparent that children", 
of positive parents were closer to the participation average for the entire 
sample (25%) than were those of negative parents. 
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^ Table '111-28 
i* * 
Participation in Play Along «Activ it ies by Children 
0,f Observers Who Liked and Did Not Like 
v % Play Alonge and The Flint stotfes 



Average % Children 
Across All Play Alongs 
Showing : 



. With 
Positive Observers 



With' 

Negative Observers 



Negative response 



10 



"Positive response 



21 



Id- 



Part icipatory response 



V 27- 



17 



153 
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Again it should be noted that the number of children in the sub-sample 

\ 

is small, so the percentages are not as stable a£ one would like. For this 
reason, and since positive parent comprised a smaller proportion of all the 
observers than negative parents, it seems appropriate to look at the findings^ 
for positive .responses and participation as indicating that «the sample as a 
whole falls between the two extremes, rather than being clearly biased in favor 
of the Play Alongs and j Flint stones. * ' / 

Summary. Tentatively, then, the data indicate that the two 'factors of 
viewing frequency and family opinions could influence data like that obtained 
in this study of the Play Al^ongs 1 ^appeal and impact. As compared to Infrequent 
Viewers, Frequent Viewers liked the Flintstones and the Play Alongs better and 
t hey par ticipated in the Play Alongs more. Yet Infrequent Viewers evidenced no 
greater loss of attention or negative responses to the Play Alongs than did 



Frequent Viewers. As compared to children whose observers held negative 
opinions of the Flintstones and Play Alongs, children whose observers held 
positive opinions liked the Flintstones and, Play Alongs more and participated 
in 



the Play AlongL more. However, they 1 also stopped watching more^ often. 
Despite the evidence that viewing -frequency and observer opinion can "be related 
to appeal and impact measures, there is no indication that either factor 
operated in 'the present study to invalidate the findings that (1) the Play 
Alongs are unlikely to cause or have, caused children to stop watching the 
Flintstones Comedy Show* ancM^LJ^^ 



biased in favor of the .Flintstones and the Play Alongs. • 
Problems and Improvements * / 

However appealing and impactful the Play Alongs might be, it seemed likely 
that there would be some room for improving them, .either individually or as a 
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group. To this end several potential problem areas were addressed by questions 

in the Child and Observer Questionnaires. These issues included whether the 

» _j 

.Play Alongs are too fast, whether Draw, and. How To require materials which* are 
not easily available, whether the Play Alongs are not easily distinguishable 
from the rest -of the Flin£stones Comedy Show programming, and whether they 
require too much attention on the part of children. .Observers were also given 
an opportunity txi^comment evaluatively on several aspects of the Play Alongs in 
a section asking t^heir opinions of possible improvements of the Play Altmgs. 

Pace . Asked whether the Pla]f Alongs were paced too fast,, too slow,<uor 
about right, most observers \(56%) said they were about right (see Table 111-29) . 
However, most of the remainirig observers (43%) thought that the Play Alongs were 
too fast. Not surprisingly, more observers of younger children thought the 
Play' Alongs were too fast-paced than did observers of older child ren^JThere 
were no strong differences in tne opinions "of those who. observed boys and those 
who observed girls. Although such a large proportion of observers expressing . 
the opinion that the Play Alongs are paced too fast is some cause for concern, 
it is of course children who constitute most of the audiente for the Flinstones 
Comedy Show. -Their judgments of each .individual Play Along must be considered 
also. 

The data reported in Table 111-30 indicate' that a greater proportion of 
children judge^the play Alongs to be paced at, the right speed than do observers 
Looked at individually, there is a fairly substantial'*^^? between the Play 
Alpng most often judged to be too fast (the construction part of How To — 38%) 
and the Play Along least often judged to be too fast (Faces — 7%). Only for 
Faces do more children judge it to be just right. Symphony and Fitness also 
evoke comparatively few judgments of being* too fast, though interpreting these 
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Table 111-29 
Observers' Judgments <r£*£fc&ed of Pl^ay Alongs* 
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% Observers Judging 
Play Alongs To Be ; 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older * 
Girls ~Boys 



•All 



Too fast 



56 



53 



33 



29 



43 



bo slow K 



G 

1 



(N) 



(18) (17) 



(18) (17) 



(70) 



i 



\ * 



er|c 
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Table 111-30. 
Children^ Judgments- of Speed *fef Play Alongs 



Children Judging 
Play Alongs To Be ^ 

Symphony 
\ Too fast 
Too slow * 
(N) . 

Fitness 

Too fast 
Too -slow 
(N) 

Riddle * *' 
Too fast 
Too slow 
(N) 

Faces 

Too fast' 
I Too slow 
(N) 

Words 

.Too ^ast 
Too slow 

(N) \ ■■ 



Dance 

Too fast 
Too slow 
(N) 

Draw 

. Too fast 
Too sJLow 
(N) 

How TO (1) 
Too fast 
Too slow 
(N) 

How To (2) 
Too fast 
Too slow 
(N) 



\ 





• 






Younger 


Older 


Girls . 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys. 


14 


19 


— <■< 
20 


10 


0 


0 ' 


10 


10 


(21) . 


(16) 


■(20) 


(21) 


17 


17 


16 


18 


18 


0 


11 


12 


(22) 


(12) 


\(19) 


(17)/ 


17 ., 


27 


' 38 


27 \ 


0 ' 
(18) 


9 

(11) 


(16) 


7 

(15) 


9 


6 


10 


5 


. 17 


12 


15 


14 


(23)' 


(17) 
\ 


C20) 


(21) 


16 


50 


. 42 


^23 


21 


7' 


0 


0 


(19) 


(14) 


•(19) 

0 


(2*) 


V 


* 






26 


36 . 


25 


29 


o' 


7 


5 ' 


0 


(19) . 


(14) ■ 


(20) 


(17) 


19 


50 


28 


22 


10 


0 


6 


0 


(21) 


(14) 


(18) 


(18) 

» 


32 


29 v 


■ 35 


18 


5 


0 


0 - 


5 


(22) 


(17). 

* ' 


(17) 


(22) 


43 


. 31 


41 


36 


5 


0 


6* 


0 


(21) 


(16) 


(17) 


(22) 



All 

Children 



15 
5 

(78) 



16 
11 
(70) 



27 
3 

(60) 



7 
15 
(81) 



32 
7 

(74) 



29 
3 

(70) 



28 
4 

(71) 



■♦28- 
3 

(78) 



38 
3 

(76) • 
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The "How To" Play Alongs occur in two separate parts, the first telling children 
what material^ they wijl need for the project>-and the second what to do with 
th§ materials. ^ 
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figures is difficulty since Symphony makes fewer self-evident demands on the 

viewer than do the other Play Alongs, ,and Fitness was not especially well-liked 

* • * 

• * 

(see Table III-ll). The remaining Play Alongs* — Riddles, Words, Dance, Draw, 
and the How To instructions fgx getting materials'— all are^lported to be 
• < too' fast by slightly fewer than a third of Jthe children. While sudh* a 

proportion is not vast, it -and the judgments of observers 'suggest that slowing ^ 

\ 

down the Play Alongs might be desirable. 

The three Play Alongs which the smallest percentage^ of children rate as 

too Yast — Faces j/ Symphony, £nd Fitness — reveal very little variation between^ 

^ children of the different age and sex groups. 'The Dante Play Along, although 

rated by almost a third of the children as being too fast, also showed only minor 

^ variation between the different age and sex groups. For Riddle, the percentage 

of younger girls who find it too fast is less than half the^percentage of older 

. * girls who find it so (17% to 38%); boys fall in between the extremes*ahd remain 

v 

constant across ages (27%). The responses to Words and Draw were similar to 
I ' *P 

each other and somewhat difficult to explain. In both cases 50% of the younger 



\ 



v 



boys found the Play Alongs too fast,, while only ij6-19% of the younger g^rls did. 
For older boys and girls, the relationship was reversed and the difference between 
then^ reduced to 6%. Finally, girls more often than boys found both portions of 
£jhe How To Play Along too fast. For the introductory segment, the difference 
between younger boys and girl* was small while that for older boys and girls was 
-largW. The reverse was true for the segment which gave the actual instructions . 



about how to make something. 

* It is difficult to make any broad generalizations about these results. It 
appears, though, that as the 'Play Alongs differ in the amount of mental or physical 
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•action necessary to participa£e^so do the judgments of*whether they ^are too 
fast. Thus, the How to Play Along in which directions are given for construction . 

♦ of some object requires children, to ,thinj^ about or manipulate a number of < 

* > 

materials in relation to each other in a particular sequence, all of°*whicK may be 
new ideas. It. was likely to be judged too fast by children* Faces, on tjie other 
hand, presents one object (a face), which is probably already familiar to children, 
in a puzzle format uttth which most children are likely to have had some experience. 

It was unlikely to be judged too fast. Future Play Aixmgs could be paced with < 

* * • 

even more consideration given to what they are asking of children. If, however, 

■* > * 

a single guideline were chosen for all Play Alongs, it would be td* never go 

-faster and to try to slow tfiem down a littl'e. 

Availability of materials . The Drawing and How To Play Alongs require 

various materials (paper, pencil,' glasses, popsicle sticks, etc.) if children 

are t6 participate Jin the activity being described. There was sope concern 

that at least some of the materials might not be readily avaitSfele to some 
/ • 

children. Asked* whether the Play. Alongs required^ materials children ware likely 

AM 

- <■ «» 

to have nearby, 47% of the observers indicated that the children were not 
likely t<x.have the materials Csee T^ble 111-31)*. About, a third of v the observers 
of typung^^children endorsed this view, but observers of older children were 
more varied, with about half the observers of olden. boys -and about three- 
fourths the observers of older girls agreeing that materials were unavailable. 
Since children's perceptions of the availability of materials are likely , 
\to* influence their attempts tp participate in' the Play Alongs requiring them, 



children were questioned about Draw and How To materials, separately. As can 

1 

be seen in Table 111-31, slightly more than t^T thirds of the children reported 
that they did not have things for drawing nearby\ This proportion is fairly 
constant for all age and sex groups, though girls tend to report materials^ being 

ERIC . ■ ; la' 
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Table 111-31 

Observers' and Children's Judgments of Availability of Materials for Play Alongs 



% Observers Reporting 
Materials Generally 
Unavailable for Flay Alongs : 



Younger . 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Observers 



33 



31 



74 



47 



47 



(N) 



(18) (16) 



(19) . (17) 



(70) 



% Children Reporting 
Materials Unavailable For: 



Draw 



(N) 



70 



(20) 



64 
(14) 



72 



67 



(18) (18) 



'69 



(70) 



How To 



67 



50 



51 



(N) 



(21) (16) 



(20) (21) 



(78) 



P - 
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unavailable slightly more often thairtoys. For the How To, about half the children 
reported .materials to be unavailable, with only younger girls substantially above 
that figure (67%). 

That /children should report materials were unavailable in at least as 
# great a percentage as did observers is not too surprising. Most observers j^ere 
parents and theref ore more likely^o know whether materials were genuinely 
available and whether they would permit chil<j£en to use them. That a higher 
percentage of chtttlren thought materials wer^ unavailable for Draw than for How 
To is somewhat surprising, since the Craw Pla^ Alongs primarily require only 
pencils and paper. The higher percentage for Draw may be due to the wording of 
the question on the questionnaire, children's belief that they were supposed to 
be drawing while the Play Along was being broadcast, or some other reason. * # 
Regardless of the measured difference in the Availability of materials for 
Draw and How*To, that nearly half the children found both Play Alongs required 
unavailable materials is some cause for cancern. 

Distinguishable as program elements . Since the Play Alongs require more 
active involvement from viewers than the other programming on The Flint stones 
Comedy Show, some recognition that the Play Alongs are not "just another, cartoon 
or commercial" may be important if children are po participate. If the Piay 
.Alongs cannpt be distinguished from cartoons or commercials, then children may 
be less likely to participate in them. H 

Observer's* were asked whether the Play Alongs were easily distinguished from 
the t regular program content and ads. In Table 111-32 it can b^seehi that * 

observers reported that children cou^d more easily distinguish the Play Alongs 

****** — ^ ■ 

from commercials than from the regular program content^ In both cases observers 
judge that older children make th£ f distinctions better than younger children, and 
there is a tendency to report that boys make the distinctions better than girls. 

-1 
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Table 111-32 

Observers' Judgments of Play Alongs 
As Not Easily Distinguished by Children From* Other Program Content 



% Observers. Reporting 
Play Alongs As Not Easily 
Distinguishable by 
Children From;, 



Younger 
Girls , Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Flintstones Comedy Show 



56 44 



37 



35 



43 



Ads 




\ 

39 31 



26 



18 



29 



(N) 



(18) (16) 



(19) (17) 



,(?0) 
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To gain some measure of children s ability to distinguish between the 
Play Alongs and other program elements, they were asked to label the Play Alongs. 
The results in Table. 111-33 indicate ttfat, consistent with observer reports, 
children tended to label the Play Alongs as cartoons more often than. ads. 
However, the frequency with which they did either is l^s than the observers 
seemed to expect. While it may be^that the categories of "Games" and "Something 
Else 11 to which 76% of the 0 children assign the Play Alongs are not sufficiently 
well-defined to be considered appropriate labels, the'Play Alongs were nonetheless 
not -usually confused with either ads or cartoons when children were asked to tell 
what kind of content they are. As might be expected by observers, older children 
less of ten, labeled the Play Alongs incorrectly than did younger children. m , 
Unlike observers 1 expectations, girls tended to >label the Play Alongs as cartoons 
more often than -bqys, and as ads Jess often than boys. 

These data suggest H that children understood the Play Alongs are distinct 
from" the cartpons and .commercials with which they are broadcast. The data say 
nothing 'about children f s ability to distinguish Play Alongs as they are actually: 
being broadcast. If it -is this ^experience that observers had in mind when 43% 
of the them estimated that children confused the Play Alongs with cartoons, then 
t"hat might explain the difference -between the data from children and observers". 
Observers~may have watched children have some difficulty distinguishing Play. 
Alongs as they are* broadcast and so responded* that, indeed, many children would 
have difficulty telling Play Alongs from commercials and cartoons. 
} If this were the correct explanation for the disparity iq children^ and 
observers 1 data, then one would experct observers to report that the Play Alongs 
required too much attention from children. As the data in Table 111-34 show, 



this is not the case. Eleven percent of the observers felt the Play Alongs 



1 C> ' •> 
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* Table 111-33 

Children's Perceptions of Play Alongs as Discrete Program Elements 



% Children Describing 
Play Alongs As : 



Younger * 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Cartoons 



30 13 ^ 11 5 



15 



Games 



22 38 



44 45 



37 



Ads 



19' 



New.s 



Something Else 



0 



(N) 



39 '• 31 



44 41 



(23) ' (16) (18) (22) , , 



39 



(79) 




er|c 
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Table 111-34 

Observers 1 Judgments of Attention Required by Blay Alongs 



147 



% Observers Judging 
Attention ^ecjuired By 
Play Alongs To Be t 



Too much 



Younger 
Girls Boys 

28 18 



Older 
Girls Boys 



21 12 



All 

Children 



20 



Too little 



11 12 



11 12 



11 



(N) 



(18) (17) 



(19) (17) 



(71) 



\ 
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required too little attentipn, 69% felt they required the right amount, and 

20% felt they required too much. Although one-fifth of the observers felt 

the Play Alongs required too much attention, and percentages were again greater 

for. younger than older children and for girls than boys, 20% is not high enough 

to explain the observers 1 opinions that it was difficult for children to 

distinguish the Play Alongs from ads and cartoons. Therefore, there is Mttle 

indication now that children had excessive difficulty distinguishing Hhe Play 

Alongs from their broadcast environment . ^ i^f^the same time, an observational m 

assessment of children f s ability to distinguish the Play Alongs as they are 

broadcast ^nay be in a order before any conclusions are reached about their 

distinctiveness for children. 

Observer evaluations and suggested improvements . At* the end of the 
4 X 

Observer Questionnaire, participants were given an opportunity to evaluate the 
major concepts of the Flintstones Comedy Show. Specifically, they were asked ^ 
how good an idea the^ felt it was to broadcast the Play Alongs, to^broadcast 
segmented programs like the Flintstones Comedy Show, and to opt in the -future 
for programs with longer stories and fewer segments. Using a five point scale, 
observers indicated they felt thtfTPla^ Alongs were a very good idea, segmented 
programs were a moderately good idea, and longer stories with fewer segments 
were something .they were unsure about (see Table 111-35). Observers o&'older 
children were somewhat more favorable toward segmented programs, while obser- 
vers of younger children were somewhat more favorable toward longer stories 
and fewer segments — just the opposite of the common wisdom about what to 
. produce for older and younger children. -There were no differences in 
observers 1 opinions about the desirability of the Play Alongs for younger and 
older children. - Finally, there were no differences at all in the opinions of 
o^server^ of girls^and boys. 
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Table -111-35 

Observers' Evaluation of Flintstones Comedy Show Characteristics 



Average Evaluation By. 
Observers For: 



Play Aldngs 
(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



4.67 
(18) 



4.47 
(17) 



Older 
. Girls Boys 



4.53 
(19) 



4.50 

C*8) 



All 

Children 



,4.54 
(72) 



Segmented Programs - 
(N) 

r 

Long stori/es/f ew segments 
(N) 



4.11 

(18) 



4.00. 
(17) 



3.22 3.29 
(18) * (17). 



(19) 

3.00 

(19.) 



4.37 
(19) , 

2.95 
(19) 



4.23 
(73) 

3.11 
(73) 



Rafting ScaJ.e • 

1 = A very bad idea 

2 = A - moderately bad idea 

3 = Not sure . 

- 4 = A »moderately good idea 
5 = A very good idea . 
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Despite the fact that observers were quite favorable toward the idea of 
including the Play Alongs in the Saturday corning schedule, they did endorse 
some of the improvements suggested to them as possibilities. As reported in 
Table 111-36, the most frequently endorsed ideas for improving the Play Alongs 
were to make sure needed materials are available (endorsed by 67% of observers), 
ttf present longer Play Alongs (65%), to repeat ideas more (56%), and to present 
ideas more slowly (54%).. The remaining suggested improvements of presenting 
fewer ideas, presenting shdrter Play Alongs, and grouping the Play Alongs 

4 

together were rjot endorsed' by, even one quarter of the observers. 

*■ 

O / ' 

There were some differences in the improvements observers were likely to 

r 

endorse for younger and older children. As might be anticipated, observers were 
more likely to feel thart ideas should be presented more slowly, that -there 
should be fewer ideas, and that they should be repeated for' younger viewers. 
For older viewers, observers were more likely to feel that the'P^ay Alongs 
could be shorter, although it is still a very small percentage of observers 
♦who advocate this. Observers of older g^Lrls were more likely tt> endorse making 
sure that materials were available than obs'ervejrs of any of the other afee by \ ^ 
sex groups. * Observers were never more likely .to endorse an improvement for boys 

than girls, but t'hey did endorse thrfee more for girls than for boys: present * 

' <V 

ideas more slowly, repeat ideas, and make sure needed. material's are . avail- *L, 

+ % -- 

ble. 



) 



Summary . The various findings on possible problems' with and improvements 

• • . # 
for the Play Alongs indicate first and foremost that the Play Alongs were regarded 

as basically successful the way they are.* Observers even r&ted them as a Vety 

\ . • . 

favor able/ element in 'Saturday morning programming. ThjLs do«s not meati observers - 

)cMldren % did hot see some ^ays in which the Play Aloflgs/might be improved. 



and 

.However, their suggestions were minor not major 



t 
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• . . Table 111-36 

Observers 1 Ide&s for Improving Play Alongs 



% Observers Endorsing' 
the Following Changes : 

"Present ideas more slowly 

• * • 

Present fewer- ideas 

\ Repeat ideas ' M , 



Present longer Play Alongj; 
y * Present shorter Play" Alongs 



Group Play Alongs Together 



Younger 
Girls 'Boys 



Older 



61 



11 



72 
67 



56 



13- 



•63 



81 



Girls Boys 
- L 



J 



28 



13 



5"8 



11 



58 



68 



• 5 



16 



42 



32 



47 



All 

Children 



54 




10 



56 



65 



21 



Make sure needed materials 
are available .« 



61 



56 



84 



63, 



67 



•(N) 



% 9 



**' (18) (16) 



(19) (19) 



^Observers 1 ideas for improving the Play Alongs were measured **> 
by asking them' to check off bho/se. they ^endorsed fjrom the* list . t 
presented in the table. • hj 1 ^ 




v 4 



\ 



(72) 
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*The most consistently indicated problem with the Play Alongs* was the 

availability of materials for the Draw aiul Hdw To segments.^ Children never had 

the materials at h£hd\ to participate while the activity was being brqgdcastyf*" * 

.and they rarely, had what Was necessary to write notes; about J instructicmsor 

Tfl^tetgLals for latef use. Indeed, many of them are not that skilled in writing. 

Thi^* is probably an issue that programming needs to confront. If children 

really are to participate while the Draw or How T9 segments are being broadcast, 

then muchlfiore attention will have to be given to getting the materials together 

ia front of the set and to' slowing down the presentation to a rate at which 

children can'actually participate. * If children are only .to have ideas'about how 

to draw or ma}ce something later, then/attention n^eds £0 be given to emphasizing 

essential materials and actions and helping children commit them to memory. 

^ second* common suggestion f of > improvement was to slow down the pace of 

th# Play Alongs. While this suggestion was mote commjw^ly given by observers than 

by children, by observers of younger than older children, and for som^Play 

Alongs thafT for others, it is still a suggestion that bears serious consideration 

Particularly if programming)^ < striving for participation in activities such as 

h Riddles, Words\ Draw, ^and How To, the iy:esentation probably needs to slowed 
* * 1 , *%. 

j » r « 

down (and perhaps" repeated)*. 4 v * ' \ 

• * - * 1 ■ 

Cffher -tjian these two suggestions, there is little that was consistently 

recommended as .improvements to the Play Alongs. These" two problems 0$ materials 

khd pace will be no surprise to programming. " T]tiey are exactly the concerns 

■ • o 

highlighted when .the evaluation began. All that the. data have done is confirm 

*« 

*that they are issi^s which have no^ been totally successfully resolved in. this 
season's Play Alongs. ^ 
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Conclusions 



The results which have just been presented demonstrate that t\f. Play 

Alorrgs achieved several things. Th^y ^stimulated children to perform such 

activities as guessing riddles, finding short words in longer ones, unscrambling 

a face to identify. who it is, dancing, and moving rhythmically to musfc. These 

activities took place during what would have otherwise been a more passive 

television viewing ^^erience. In addition, the Play Al^ongs piqued children f s 

t inter est/^in^per forming Vhese activities at a later time and gave them ideals 

fpr^KMr related things they could also do* All this was achieved without 

causing 'children to stop watching the Flintstones Comedy Show. 

The activities, which the Play Along? chose to present were apparently 

cotanon activities in children's daily lives. Most reported that they had 

% 

engaged in them before. Such familiarity did not S£«m to make children bored 
with them. Indeed, 80% participated in the activities of one or more Play 
Along s as they were being broadcast and 79% reported obtaining ideas from 
them for activities they could perform aftSer viewing. % - 

Greater familiarity with a Play Along activity may usually lead to ^ 
greater participation in it. This is suggested by the finding that children 
who were more frequent viewers of the KLintstones Comedy Show were also more 
likely to participate in Play Along activities while they were being broad- 
cast. An alternative explanation for this finding — that children who 

enjoy participation activities on television watch the Flintstones more — 

* • « 
seems unlikely. ' fhis is because ^alth ough, both' frequent and Infrequent 

Viewers liked ^ the Flintstones' best and the Play Alongs next best, -the difference 

in liking the two types of programming was greater for the Frequent than 

Infrequent Viewers. This finding aargues against the alternative explanation 
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and therefore leaves*more likely the possibility that more frequent exposure 
to the Play Alongs leads to greater participation in their activities 

Having said that the Play Alongs provoked SQme*acfeivity in child 
viewers, one hastens to add that they did this^without apparently losing , any 

3 

audience for the Flintstones Comedy Show c in which^they appeared. Several 

t 

findings support this conclusion. Only one child switched channels away 
from KNBC while a Play Along was being broadcast, noile did it whil^^arfToons 
were being broadcast, but Seven did it while commercials w^re/tieing broadcast. 
Children wejre about as likely to stop vwatching television /entirely (and usually 
only temporarily) while the Play Alongs were being broadcast ^as when the 
Flintstone cartoons were being broadcast. They were less likely to' stop 
watching at these times than when commercials, other drop-ins, and public 
service announcements were being broadcast. ^pdey made few negative 'evaluative 
responses while the Play Alongs we^e being broadcast. Finally,' more frequent 
viewers — who also said they liked 'the Play Alongs and the Flintstoaes better - 
were not less likely to stop watching the Play Alongs or the Flintstones 
cartoons thaji were less frequent viewers. All these findings support the 
conclusion that -the Play Alongs were unlikely to have^ caused any decrease in 
the audience for the Flintstones Comedy Show. 

• * • r 

* At the same time, several lines of evidence suggest th^fhey were unlikely 

to have increased the Flintstones Comedy Show audience. Children who were not 

watchirig television were more likely to resume viewing when the Play Alongs 

were on fchan when commercials, other drop-ins, and public^ service annQuncements 

*- t 

i 

were on, but children were most likely to resume viewing when cartoons were 
being broadcast. This effect should probably not be attributed primarily to 
the fact that cartoons are "broadcast more of the time but ratfter to their 
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greater appeal. This greater appeal is most efidSttt-in children 1 s ratings of 
how much they liked the cartoons, Play AlQ£&s^ai?d commercials and their 
rankings /of these three types of content. Both measurement techniques made 
it clear that the cartoons were most appealing to children, the Play Alongs 

N 

I second in appeal, and the commercials a distant third. Thus, 'while the Play 

Alongs do not seem to lose any audience for the Flintstones Comedy Show, they 
are not the most appealing element in it either. 

The discussion so far has focused on the Play Alongs as a single type of ' 

\ 

* programming rather than on the eight different types of Play Alongs produced. 

This has been appropriate since NBC 1 s major questions were the extent to which 
thevP.lay Alongs provoked participation in children and did not^cause them to 
stop watching" the Flint stoned Comedy Show. Having* answered these questions, 
. we may proceed to search for the mo^t^succe$sful Play Alongs. To do this, 
each* Play Along was ratted on a four-point scale for each of several dependent 
measures from the evaluation. The ratings were done informally by the senior 
investigator. The three junior autKors concurred with them. The results are 
* shown in Table 111-37. • 

~Faces is the one type of Play Along which stands out from the others as v 
/ m most successful. It was v i7ell liked >r ^ttracted children's attention, and was^ 

never associated with a loss of attention. Children were extremely likely to 
participate in guessing whose face it was, to remember having seen it, and 
k to recall whose face was shown. They were also quite interested .in -participating N 

^ in similar ^activities at°a future time. -Th'ere were only. twd areas in which « „ 

Faces scored lower than other Play Alongs. One was the extent t,q which 
children had participated in a similar* activity -at ah earlier time — which 
hardly seems like a negative aspect of the Play Alongs. The other was the . 
extent to which children made positive evali^tive responses while it.*was 
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Table 111-37 

Investigator's Ratings of Each Play Along' s Performance 

- 4 

APPEAL ' ' PARTICIPATION LEARNING 



FUTURE 
INTEREST 



1l . o 

z if 



* £ J* £ ° & > $ ■ J 1 



^ 4> ^ ^ «r ^ ^ - $ 

0 ' 0 • 0 O 0 + NA 0 .th-v "0 



+ - 0 i + ' 0 0 ••+00, 

- + 1 0 0 - - + + 0 
+ +* + - + + ++ + + - + 0 
+ • + 0 - 0 - '0 +0 +00 
+ -- 0- - +. 0 0 0 ' 0 
0--0 + - ' - 0 + -0+.+ 

- . / 

- + 00 + - - +'+ 0 + 0 

• • • * * * 

* # 

fc * . . Rating Scale 

* . . ■ . % * I ++ = jyery High 

• L 

. < , • + - High, 

0 « Medium 

W 

, - = Low 

' NA = Not Applicable 
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being broadcast. As explained earlier, the infrequency of such responses • # 
should probably be discounted. Since 63% of all children were actually 

evaluative response, 'ihus, the scrambled Faces Play Along is clearly a star 
performer on all counts. . 

While not as completely successful as Faces, Words and Symphony can • 
also be considered reasonably successful Play Alongs. Symphony attained' 
moderate scores on all variables except children resuming viewing while it was^ 
being breast '(for which it was performed less well than other Play Alongs) 
and children believing they had earlier seen' such a Play Along (for which ' 
. it performed bettern than other Play Alongs). Symphony can be thought of. J 
as the "old dependable Play Along" - nothing flashy but also nothing disastrous. 
Words, dn the other-hand, was more* variable in its performance, although overall 
it should be judged as performing 'well. It did especially well in retaining 
children's attention and in returning attention to the television set and - 
moderately well in rated liking and not evoking negative responses from viewers. 
It was more likely to be judged as too fast paced and to evoke few positive 
evaluative responses from children. In all measures of impact - children ■ 
remembering it, participating in it, and being interested in future participa- 
tion— it performed moderately' well to very well. # 

At the opposite end of overall performance is Riddles. They were probably 
the least appealing and impactful of the Play Alongs. Children were more 
likely to stop watching and to make negative evaluative responses while they 
were broadcast. Rated liking for them, and the proportion of children making * 
positive evaluative responses while they ware being broadcast were both . 
•moderate. Children were likely to feel they were too. fast paced. The only 
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appeal measure on which Kiddles did well was the frequency with which children 
resumed viewing while they were being broadcast. In terms of "impact, Riddles 



were not well remembered by the children nor did th€y provoke much participation. 

1 

Perhaps their relatively fast pace, the lack of any real introduction to get 

children's attention to the riddle, and the absence of any clues before the 

t 

right answer was 1 given contributed to the lack of participation. Children 

were likely to report having participated in gues,sing riddles prior to viewing , 

and being interested in future participation in this activity. 

The four Play Alongs which -have not been discussed — Fitness, Dance, Draw, 
and How To — were quite mixed in 'their overall performance. How To's and 

V 

Draw's, major "failings" were in pace and participation, but one must decide 
what these Play Alongs can and should be expected -to do before one' can talk , 
about these as-real failings. Draw, but not How To, had more trouble in 
attracting children to the screen and pot eliciting negative comments from 
viewers.. Fitness' and Dance's problems were primarily in the area of appeal, 

with several measures indicating they were less appealing to children than 

i • * 

were other Play Alongs. 

As NBC staff anticipated, all the Play Alongs were 'more likely .to seem too 
fast rather than too slow. Observers especially fe}6 Chat they could be 
slowed down. The majority of children believed that they were^fine at thdir - 

" * * 

' present pace, but those who suggested a change almost" always recommended that 
they' be slower. In particular, Riddles, Words, Da-nce, 'Draw, and How To were 
likely to be judged too fast by larger proportions of children. A decision 
to slow these or other Play' Alongs down must, of course, be made in conjunction 
with decisions about t|e extent "to which. appeal may be lessened with a slower 

- pace and about the real goals ..for' the Play Along. For instance, if the real 
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goal of the prawing Play Alongs is to have children draw along with the Play 

-ftiong-i "then - s-ignif-ioaat changes .iu_format and pjce^lLJiave_to be made. 

' As NBC staff also anticipated, there were problems with the availability 
of materials necessary for the Draw and How To Play Alongs, at least as far 
as children and observers were concerned. Many of the How To segments required 
materials which would not be immediately- available in. a household. Thus, 
.informing children pf the necessary materials and then returning later to 
show what to do with them cannot be successful strategy for insuring that 
children ha^ve the necessary materials with them when the how-to part of the 
Play Along is broadcast. A similar strategy of telling' children early to get . 
drawing mater ials .should , however, work' f or^the^Drawing P*ay Along. Virtually 
all. households will have paper and pencil or crayon which- ch^ren can go 

and get. . t 

The findings of the Play Alongs evaluation a* derived from several tVpes^ 
of data — observations of- children ' s naturally occuring behaviors in" their 
homes, children's responses to questionnaires , ( parental or sibling reports ^ 
of children's behaviorV at 'times other than the observation, and parental or 
sibling evaluations of program content. This reliance on several types of 
.data provided by different people' strengthens considerably the conclusions' 
which can be drawn from -the" study. While being observed - even" by a parent 
or sibling at home — is likely to produce some constraints on behavior, it 
is still a procedure which provides more obviously valid measures of -some- 
important variables than will exclusively interview data. Moreover, the^ 
frequency with which children stopped watching the"* television set for some 
period of time indicates that the.constraints ^they did feelfrom being ' . . 
•' obs^r^ed Were not all that great. _ - . 
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The major concerns «bout the .Play Along data focus on potential biases in- 
the sample. T^he requirement that participating children had viewed the , t 



Flint stones Comedy Show recently may have slanted the sample toward those who 
liked it best. The several activities required of participating families 
and/or the information in the letter requesting participation may have slanted 
the sample toward those who were most positive about tne Flintstones or the 
concept behind the Play.Alongs. ' As reported earlier, several analyses were 
conducted to explore the legitimacy of these two concerns. 

More frequent viewers said they liked the Flintstones arid Play A-longs 
better than did less frequent viewers. However both 'sets of viewers liked the 
Flintstones better than the Play Alongs and the magnitude of this difference 
in liking was greater for the more frequent viewers not the less frequent 
viewers as "one might expect. -Also, the frequent viewers were only somewhat 
less likely to make negative^ evaluative* responses to the Play Alongs*, and they 
averted their attention from, the Play Alongs, cartoons, and ads at the? same 

rate as 'did infrequent viewers* These f indings "suggest that the sample was 

) 

not biased in such a way that it £ould show the Play Alongs were not responsible 

for audience loss, when a random sample' would show they were responsible. 

A random sample of 'children would, however, be likely to show lower rates of # 
.participation in -the Play 'Along activities. Jhis conclusion is based onShe 

finding that frequent viewers participated more in Play. Along activities and 
-the assumption that a random sample would have overall lower, viewing " frequjjpgies 

* * 

* than did the sample in phis study. • 

To explore the possibility that families vhich agreed to participate in 
the project were biased in favor of the Flint stones' .or Play Alongs, three 
separate types of analyses were conducted. None of them indicated that the 
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sample was so biased. Ratings of observers •* comments at the end of their 
questionnaires indicated that almost 60% were mixed in their opinions or 
sufficiently disinterested to append no comment S< whatsoever . Of the remaining 
.42%, more observers were clearly negative than positive .about the series an^ ^ 

drop- ins. I 

Subsequent comparisons of children of these extreme groups of parents 
'indicated' that there were some correspondences between their opinions and the 
children^ opinions and behaviors. However, the direction of influence - ' 
parents to children or children to parents - could not be determined from the 
•/data and good arguments could be made for either direction of influence. 
Moreover, data from the entire sample ordinarily fell between the scores of • 
children, from the two extreme groups of observers. Finally, the orte major 
•lack of correspondence is crucial: Children ^positive observers were more - 
*«ot less - likely than children of negative -.observers to stop watching bot* 
the- Flintstones and the" Play Alongs. Thus, the several comparisons suggested 
that the sample of participating families was not overly biased- favor of the 
, Flintstones and Play Alongsi' Moreover, such biases, where they existed, could - 
' not account for the finding that thePlay Alongs did not cause children to stop 

I 

/ ■ f 

«■> 

watching the Flintstones Comedy Show. ^ y « . , 

In addition to/these concerns about the Quality of the data base,- there 
are aspects of its quality which are not questioned. -One, which has already, 
been mentioned, is the u%> of measures of . children^ actual .behavior . Another , 
is assessing behaviot-in abnormal viewing environment w^h familiar people ■ 
around, A-third^is the use of both .the child and a responsible - sibling or- 
parent for information about the child and f<* opinions about how.^dmprove 
' the Play Alongs. A .fourth is the use of several types of measurement technique' 
with the children.' A fifth is- assessing children's behavior and opinions after 
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they had been exposed to several episodes of the Flintstones Comedy Show. 
A sixth is ag gregating data, acros s all childreo^ fl^Bfflaral^ 
of the Flintstones Comedy Show! A seventh is assessing children's opinions 
individually rather than in groups. An eighth is recruiting children from 
several sources which differed -in geographic location within the greater Los 
Angeles area and in ethnic, social class, and religious mix. And a ninth is 
having a great many different people participate as observers and experimenters. 
Altogether these factors make one more confident that the findings are likely 
to represent what children feel about and do in relation to the Flintstones 
Comedy Show and the Play Alongs in it.^jf? 

Bearing in mind these aspects of the evaluation process, certain conclusions 
seem warranted. The Play .Alongs are unlikely to have caused any. loss of 
' audience for the Flintstones Comedy Show.' Some Play'.Albngs are more attractive • 
to children than others, and all of thej except Faces could probably be slowed 
down a little. Altogether the Play' Alongs managed to provoke some active . 
participation by slightly more than three-quarters of the ehild viewer*;' They 
also piqued their 'interest 'in . engaging in simUar activities in the future and 
provided" them with ideas' for things to do when they were not watching television. 
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TV r HOW TOJiA M — 



The How to Watch TV programming consists of short segments designed as* ( 

drop-ins to the Saturday morning schedule. It has been produced by Newell & 

Yohe for both the 1979-80 and 1980-81 seasons. The segments are designed to 

-teach children .about television - how programming is produced, special 

effects, how programming is financed, the purpose of advertising, how to' ■ 

respond to advertising, planning time for watching television a/td other 

chores, and the' like. Each segment runs 30 seconds, is self contained and 

addresses one idea. Live actors, usually Lenny Schultz, act/ut the idea 

and state it. Each segment ends with a visual and audio presentation saying % 

V ^ ' 
"There's a smart way to watch TV. . m o 

Each Saturday morning a few How to Watch TV segments' are included in the - 
schedule. None is included during the Flintstones Comedy Show. One is included ' 
during the non-program minutes of Drawing Power. One or more others appear ' 
during a typical Saturday morning. Each' segment .produced in 1980-81 aired more 
than once this season: The How to Watch TV drop-ins produced for the 1979-80 
season'were also aired on Saturday morning, two or more drop-ins per morning, 
each one aired more than once during the season,. They were re-broadcast during , 

the "1980-81 season. 

.The primary goal of the How to Watch TV drop-ins was ,to aid children in 
becoming more critical consumers of television content. To that end it was 
Intended that children be able to^ecognize the main ideas of the How to 
Watch TV drop-ins when they were presented in a post-viewing test and be . 
able to recall some of these ideas on 'their own.. Ideally, these messages 
would be about '.things children did not already Vnow, things they 'felt curious 



q about and judged worth learning. 
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In addition to these issues* about «the, impact of the drop-ins and children's # 

judgments of their worth, there was interest .in children's opinions about what 

if ■. 
type ofi content the drop- ins were and what types of television content t^he ^ 



drap^in ideas applied to. Because the drjip ins are short )Ake ads, humorous 

like entertainment, and informative like education and because most young 

children do not yet hold the concept of public service announcements, they are 

likely to have a variety of concepts ,about what the drop-in^ ?re. Thtfse concept; 

c • •** 

n^y influence how children respond to the drop- ins/ For instance, if they 

believe they are commercials, they may take 'them less seriously tfcan if they 

believe they are instruction. • t , *° 

Children klso may not be entirely certain whether the How to Watch TV ^ , 
messages apply only to Saturday morning programming,, the dnly time tftey 
are brqadcast, or to all television programming. Obviously the potential 
impact of the' drop-ins is greater if children recognise that their messages . 
apply to all. programming, not just to Saturday morning children's programming. 

All these issues about "impact of the How to Watch TV drop-ins and'abouty* 
children's interpretation of them were addressed in this study. Methods used 
in the evaluation are described in the next section, followed b^the report of 
results. . 



Method 



. / 

Data |>n the How to Watch TV drop-ins were obtained as part of the 
evaluations of Drawing Power and the Flintstones Play Alongs. The samples, 
' procedures, stimuli, and' instruments for these two evaluations have been 
fully described in preceding sections, of this report (for Drawing Power see 
. pp. 7-18; for the Play Alongs see.pp. 71-81,). Only the most basic details 
r will be repeated hereJ. 9 ' 1 

ERIC ... ' 



Participants . ' '» * 

* " ' r • 

Most of the data examining' tnAow to Vajicfc TV.arop-ins was. obUinedJJrora 

children*' participating in the drawing Power Walua^on. There were 94 su<?h _ 

children, ranging in age from 5 to 12/ -with a mean Agfc'of 7.-8..years ts'ee „. 

Table I-I-l). The sample was about evenly divided by ' sex- and <age (older and *. 
v , - » • . » » • ' , ' „ 0 ... 

younger) and mixed by ethnicit'y ahd,-s?>cial class?, ^the children attended 

an afterschool care or supervised' pl'a^round pro^r^m wkere^^wing,and testing 

occurred. Of the total sample, of children, 71% were pre£f*nt and ^tested at^ ' 

' » . *♦..-''• V 

both of the two test periods. There is n% obvious explanation for why some* - 
children appeared for only one testing. ' V . - - 

.'• Children participating, in. the Play Alongs V evaluation provided^ at a Qfifc 
recall of the How to Watch TV dsop-ins. There were 86 'such chitdren,. ranging 
~i\7age from 5 to 12, wi€fi' a mean age" of 8.6 (see TatfLe III-l) . '„ The sample % 
washout evenly divided by sex and age and mixed by ethnicity and social^ 
class. Children and their families were recruited primarily through public S 
and private ( schools. \ > < 

Pro cedures ^ 

: — * * : r - " 

» The procedures for the Drawing Power sample were as follows: ' Children 
would watch one episode of Drawing Power on Day 1, watch another episode on 
Day 2," watch one episode of the Hew Fat Albert Show on Day 3, fill out a 
questionnaire and respond to a short interview on Day 4, and on Day 5 watch -a 
third episode of Drawing Power, .fill out a questionnaire, and (for about half 
• the Children) complete an interview (see Figure 1*1-1). For about half the 
children one other prosocial program wa? viewed on one o* more of Days 1, 2, 
and 3. Each Drawing Power episode Rested , of which there were four, had a 
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different How to "Watch TV Segment in it." Many children had also seen How 

to Watch" TV" segments in their home viewing of Saturday morning programming. Data 

on the'H&w to Watch "TV drop-ins were obtained in the questionnaire and interview 

• » 

v — • administered on llay*4 and in the questionnaire administered <yi Day 5. 

1 '* v • \ \ ' v ' • ' * 

The profcedtnW.for the Play Alongs sample were quite different. Parti-. 

cipating children were* a^Weported by parents to have viewed at least a few 

episodes of the glintstones Comedy Show in the two months before ^testing .* , 

These childjen then watched one or two more^d^odes of the Fiintstones Comedy 

± ^ . . p . 

Show in their own %>mes as the show was broa^yrj Saturday morning. Parents ^ 
or other responsible adult y teenage family members observed children during 
the btoadcast. .Afterward the observers administered a questionnaire to, the 
children. This child_ questionnaire was the only source of data about the 
How to Watch, TV drop-ins that were gathered from €he Fiintstones sample. 

Stimuli *- • ^ 
m 

# As previously .stated, the Fiintstones Comedy Show included no How to 
Watch TV drop-ins, a'nd Drawing Power had one. Thus children in the Play Along, 
' sample saw no drop-ins when doing the viewing this study required of them. 
Children\in the Drawing Power sample saw as "many as four drop-ins, one in each 
of four episodes taped off the air exactly as they were broadcast. The drop- 
ins were about planning time to watch television, why commercials are broadcast, 
- the fact that it is a good idea to have different kinds of people on television, 
and the fact that animals do not really* die on television. , Appendix B describe^ 
these drop- ins and all the elements of the episodes in which they appeared. 
It was assumed that many children would have seen these or other How to 
' Watch TV drop-ins on their own, especially since the drop-ins had been broadcast 
for two seasons. For this reason, we asked children" in the Play Alongs. sample 
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about the How to Watch TV drop-ins even though they did, not see them while- 
completing the viewing for this project. If children had seen the drop-ins 
during their normal television-viewing, they could reflect that in their 
answers in the questionnaire.' Data from U the Play Mongs and Drawing 
Power samples indicated that children had in^ei^been^exposed to more How to 
Watch TV drop-ins than our experimental procedures provided for. 

Instruments 



Information about, tlfe How to Watch TV drop-ins was elicited by interview 
and questionnaire as part of the evaluations of Drawing Power and the Play 
Alongs. The children whb participated in the Drawing Power evaluation were 
asked in the first questionnaire (Day 4) if they recalled ever having seen 
something about "how to watch TV" (lee Appendix C) . In a subsequent interview, 
all those who indicated they did recall the drop-ins were asked to describe 
what they remembered (see Appendix E) . Children were prompted to^ive as much 
de 9 cription and as much summary of the ideas behind each drop-in as possible. 
On Day 5 of the Drawing Power procedures, children responded to several ^ 
questionnaire items about the How to Watch TV drop-in they had just seen. 
The questions were all of the Yes-No and multiple choice type and were placed 
.at the end of the questionnaire (see Appendix D) . The children who participated 
in the Play Alongs evaluation were asked two questions about the drop-d\s at 
the end of the questionnaire administered by the parent or other responsift 
family membe r. The fir st question asked if children recalled ever having 
seen anything about "how to watch TV" or'"there.'s a smart way to watch TV." 
Those who answered yes were then asked to describe everything they remembered 
(see Appendix J).^ * 

' . \ * 
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Results 



The^ findings about .the impact of the How to Watch TV drop-iris will be 
presented in four sections. First ,. findings about children's beliefs that 
_^ney had seen the drop-ins and their recall of the content will be discussed. 
Second, findings will be presented about children's ability to recognize the 
main points of the four drop-ins viewed just before testing. Third, findings 
will be presented about children's judgments as to whether they already knew 
the information the drop- ins presented, were curious about it, and considered 
it worthwhile. Finally, children's judgments about what kind of content the 
drop-ins were and the type of programming to which their information applied 
wall be summarized. 



Recall 



Children from both the Drawing Power and Play Alongs samples were asked 
if they Recalled having seen something qn television about "how to watch TV" 
or a "smart way to watch TV." Children in the Drawing Power sample were asked 
this twice. The first time they had been exposed to one, two,^or three drop-in* 
'sometime injfhe three days preceding testing. The second time they had been , 
exposed to one drop-in as part of viewing Drawing- Power on the -same day the 
testing was done. Non^ of the children in the Play Alongs sample were exposed 
to the drop-ins duririg the viewing they did as part of this" research." Children 
JLn both samples could have seen the drop-ins* ats sometime during. their natural^ 
, ..viewing of NBC Saturday morning programming over^-the-past two season^. Based' 
on these opportunities for viewing, we 'would expect that .some df the children 
in both samples would report "having se'en How to Watch TV segments. Based on 
television viewing related to 'this project, more children should report seeing 
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How to" Watch TV segments in the Brewing ?ower sample than in the Play Alongs 
sample. Within the Drawing Power sample, more children should report having 
seen the drop-ins when they were tested soon after* viewing one than when^ they 
were tested several days after viewing one. 

As" shown in Table IV-1, the percentage of children believing they had 
seen^ something on television about how to> watch it does increase as the like- 
lihood of having recently seen a drop-in inWeases. Sixty-five percent of the 
children who were quest ioned\after watching. the Flintstones Comedy Show believed 
they had seen* the drop-ins^ while this belief was held by 82% of 't^fkhjL'ldren ^ • 
who were questioned a few days after having viewed one and 86% of the children 
who were questionedVigh't after viewing one. In general, older children 
"were more likely than youn|er children to believe they ha* seen such, drop- 
ins. Boys were much more likely than girls to believe they had seen 

them. e " ^ , 

To assess how much children who said they had seen something about how - % 
to watch\ele <V ision actually had' appropriate content, in mind when they answe^ed^ 1 
the-question, all thosfc who saia they had seen such programming were questioned' . 
about its content. Children .questioned after viewing, the Flintstones and those. _ 
questioned a few days,after viewing Drawing Power episodes with a 'drop-in . ( 

inserted were ask^d'to 'recall How to Watch TV content and des^ftb6 it. to' the . 

M ' , 

researcher. Children questioned right after viewing Drawing Pqwer and'the' 

- ' ■ . * 

'drop- ins were tested for their recdgnit ion -of the drop-in»s meslag9fc Results 

of the test of recognition will be presented in the next section,' Results of 
the recall test are presented here. '.^ 

As is usually the* case for both children and adults, many children who 
claimed to have seen programming- about how to watch -television could not describe- 
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I - Table. IV-1. 

£ 



Children's Reports That They Remember Seeing How to Watch TV Content * 



%» Children Reporting 

They Had. Seen , Younger I ■ ' Older - ' 

Something About • 52 — ^ All 

How to Watch TV : • Girls Boys * Girls Boys Children 

t \ • 

Flintstones ^ampte 46 71 . , , .64 '82 65, 

01) x . (24) (14) •• • (22) (22) , . (82) . 



Drawing Power sample i * * 

tested 2 days after 65 81 f 86 , 95. 82. 

viewing • * ' • 

(N)* ' (17) (21) . (22) (19) (79) 

\ * 4 



Drawing Power sample ,• , : 

tested right after . 80 95 73 95 86 

viewing ' * .. * f i . 

(N) " " i " C20) . (22) *(22) (19) (83) 



i7; 



any of It to -the researcher (see Table IV-2) . Only 30% of the Flintstones 
sample who claimed to. have seen such programming could actually describe any 
How to Watch TV. content. More of the children in the Drawing Power sample who 
said they .had seen' such content could actually describe it (62%). Given that 
children in the Drawing Power sample had all recently seen at least one drop-in, 
it is not surprising that they were more able. to recall appropriate content 
than were children in the Pla'y Alongs sample. In general, older children who 

• • * 

said they had seen such programming were more likely to recall some of it than 
were younger children. Boys and girls did not differ overall in their .recall, 
but younger boys recalled more than younger girls and older girls recalled 

.more than older boys. 

The ideas which children- recalled were examined to see what they were 

*' <* - 

and how they varied by the age and sex of the children recalling them (see 
Table IV-3). The number of chid-dren in the Drawing Power sample was sufficiently 
•large to break .their' responses , down by age and sex. The number in the Fl!nt- 
stoties sample ..was too small to do this. The number of ideas recalled by - . , 
Individual children ranged from 0-4, with children in the Drawing Power sample 

* 

offering more than did children in the Play Alongs sample. The average number 
of ideas given' by children was 0.9 for the Flintstones sample and \l for the • 
Drawing Power sample. Of these, a smaller number was judged fo be correct 
ideas from the How to Watch TV drop-ins (0.3 for the Flintstones sample and 
0.8 for the Drawing Power sample)-. Older children '.were likely to give more ^ » ^ 
ideas and more cbr-rect ideas than were younger children, and girls ^ere likely 
''to do both, more than were boys.^ ^ 

Children of fered ..ideas from nine How to Watch. TV drop-^ins, even though they 
had only seen four as part of # the experimental procedures (see Table IV-4). - 
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Table IV-2 

Children's Description of How' to Watch TV Content 



% Children Able to , 
Describe* Any Appropriate 

Content When They Said • - ' » 

They Had- Seen • younger S Older A11 

How to Watch TV • * ' 0 — • • 

Dropr-fas : • • Girls Boys • ^ Girls, Boys ■ Children 

' ^ ' J * ' 

Flintstones sample : 21 36 * 36 27 30 

"(H) • ' ' (11) ' (10) ' (U) (18) ; ». (53) 



Drawing Power sample 45 50 . 84-61 62 

» 

(N) . . 4 . , (ID (16) (19). (18) ' W 



Table IV-3 

Number and Correctness of Ideas Children Recalled 
about how ito Watch TV 
'(Drawing Power Sample Only) 



17 t 



• Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older ' ' 
Gihrls Boys 



All 

Children 



Mean number of 
ideas recalled 



Range 



1.3 0.9 

0-3 0-2 



1.-6 t*0 
Q.-4 0-3 • 



1.2 

0-4 



Mean number of 
correct idea-s 
recalled 



0.6 0.4 



1.4 0.7 



0.8. 



Range 



0-2 ' 0-2 




0-3 0-3 



> 1 
(16) (21) (20) (19) 



0*3 



(76) 
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■Table IV-4 



v 



Children f % s Recall of Ideas From Specific How to Watch TV Segments 



Number of . 
correct ideas 
* recalled 



J 



Not 



Cat* Jump* Fake* 



Different* -fdve Why 4 



Animals Plan Time * Toy Ads Wall Stunt > Fights Flying People ' -in TV Ads on 



Smart 
Way 

12 



Number of » 
inbomplete or 
incorrect ieteas 
recalled 



'2 2 



0 



U' 



- Produced for 1979 r i980 season 



) , 



The two most' frequently recalled had both been viewed by children in the ^ .. 

Drawing Power Sample. However, one of the drop-irfs which children" had viewed . 

as ^part of the Drawing Power evaluation, was never petitioned 'by any. children. 

This was one about why there are commercials > on television. A measure of the ^ 

"staying power" of the drop-ins is the number of drop- ins mentioned which were 

only seen by children during their 'normal home viewing. ■ It is impressive 

that, such short segments' are still remembered byrthe children.. It is also 

notable "how many children remembered',the slogan "There's a smart way to watch 

TV." living children the idea that there are' smart and -not-so-smart ways'to . ( 

watch, television -is a desirable contribution to t^eir ideas about the medium 
•J . \ ' * 

and how-to use it. , 

» » 
Recognition of Main Points 

- 'Children's ability to recognize the main, point of 'a drop-in was assessed, 
with those who had just seen an episode of Drawing Power which included "one 
How tp Watch TV drop-in! All those who said they remembered having just seen ' 
something about how to watch television were asked to select the correct . 
description of the main point^of that drop-in from .among three possibilities. - 
As previously descried in Section II on Drawing Power, the episode tested ^as 
rotated across four sites. This means' that.' the "recognition measure is an Y 
aggregate f bH* f our diffewfent How to Watch TV, drop-ins. 

As shown -in. Table IV-5,;61% of the children c'orrectly selected the appro?- 
' riate description for the drop-in. Many more older than* younger children .and 
more girls than boys were able to select the correct alternative from among • 
the three proposed. Younger boys performed no better than chance on this, 
item, and older boys performed only about as well as did- younger girls. This 
suggests, as* did the data on number of ideas and number of correct ideas •-. 
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' 'J Table- IV-5 

Children's Understanding of How to 'Wgpch TV Messages 



Younger 
} Gifrls Boys 



Older 
' Girls' Boys *. 



All 
> vChildren 



% Children Correctly 
Identifying .Message 
Over. 4 Segmeats 



69 



33 



.80 



63 



61 



(N) 



(16) (21) 



(20) (19) 



(76) 



Animals. 



Why Ads 



Plan Time 



Different 
iPeople 



% Children Correctly 
'Identifying Message 
For Each Segment 
Tested / 



83 



60 



58 



52 



% Children S fating 
They Already, Knew, 
Message For Each 
Segment Tested t 



67 



165 



68 



\ 



-60" 



(N) 



(12) 



(2 Of 



(19) 



(25) 



recalled (see Table IV-3), that' more attention needs to be gives to how to 
communicate the How-to Watch TV ideas effectively tomboys, especially younger 

one§. * 

, 'Examination of the recognition scores for the 'four drop-ins^ested shows 
that the/one* about animals not. dying in. television programs was better under- 
stood tha^the other three (see Table IV-5) • It is possible that this result 
is- due to the fact that most children already knew that; animals do not really 
die on television while fewer knew the main ideas in the^other three drop-ins 
(plan time for television and chords, why ads are on television, and it ^ 
good to have different: 'kind's of people on television). However., the^data do 
not .beer this out. For each* drop-in,* roifgtlly the same percentage of chil<dren 
said they already- knew the id^a it presented. Naturally, not all the children 
who said they already knew the idea correctTly identified it 'in the'recognition 
test. But the proportions of children doing this weje about the same for 

3* • • 

the four drop-ins^» - v 

r • . * r 

We believe a mote likely cause for the^dif f ferences in recognition scores 
is the way in which ideas were 'presented ^n the four drop-ins. 6f the 'four, 
only the one about animals not dying delivers the message with clear and 
complete Visual Mages, as well as with an explanation in "the audio track. v 
Children of the ages te&ted in this evaluation are quite likely to learn more 
or understand loiter when ideas are presented visually as well as verbally. 
So, it^' likely that differences in \he extent to which main, ideas were 
'presented visually in the drop-ins "contributed to differences' in how well 
•children understood them. ^ % 

Evaluations of the Drop-Ins 1 Messages • \^ - 

~ . • " ~~. ** ' . %■ h 

A third aspect bf *the evaluation was an dffesessment of the worth of the 
How to Wa£ch TV messages *frpfo f the, children f s £oint of view. Children^ were" 



and 



asked* whether the dr,op-in they had just viewed "presented a new Idea, ar 

if*§o, if they had ever wondered ' about it.* All children were also asked*if . 

th^ey thought the idea was, worth presenting on television. 

As shown in Table IV-6, 64%' of the children believed that they already . - 

knew ■the information presented in the drop-in they hadjtfst ^iewed. Older 

- O ^ , 

more^than younger children vand girls more than, boys were likely td feel they 

\ * c ~ , 

already knew it.' There was no indication that any particular drop-in was 

more or less likely to have been known already either by*' all" children combined 

or by children divided by age and sex.' These data indicate that many children 

believed they learned something new'from the H<?w ,to Watch TV drop-ins.- This* 

* ■ - • 

is certainly laudable. It is also laudat?Ve to. remind children about worthwhile 

ideas they already know, as the drop-ins did for a jmajority of the children 
tested. As data presented next demonstrated, children too judged the How * 
to Watch TV ideas to be worthwhile. 

** * • 

As indicated in Table IV-6, 54% of the' children who said they' did not 

already know a arop-in's information indicated that they had wondered about '* . 

it. Also,' 81% of 'all children felt that tke-drop-ins ' information was worth 

knowing (see Tab le' IV-6 ) . These data indicate that 5-12 year old children 

are likely to find the ideas presented in the How t?o. Watch TV drop-ins to be 

interesting and ta judge them to be worth knowing. This is true for children 

who believed they did not already know the information and for those who 

* » 

believed they did. . ' ^ * * - 

Application of the Drop-Ins 1 Messages * v 

The How to Watch TV drop-ifis were produced to teach children about tele- 
vision.. Because this was their goal, it was important that children not dismiss 

» * ■» 

„ them as simply entertainment or advertising. • Y^et ib is possible that children 
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* . - Tqble IV-6 ^ § 

Children's Opinions of Novelty and Worth *of How to Watch TV Messages 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



% Children Who 
Already Jtnew 
Message 



62 . 52 



.(16) (21) 



75 6a 



(20) * (19) 



64 



; -* (76) 



.1 + 



% Children Wondering 

About Message When 

Didn't! Already Know It 
v 



71 AO 



20 ' 83 



54 



(N) 



(7) "(10) 



'(5) (6)" 



(28) 



*% Children Saying 
-Message Worth Knowing 



87 , 



76 



80 84 



81 



jy (is) (2D 



(20) (19) 

- J* 



(75) 
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might.' see them as either entertainment programming or commercial advertising^ 
The characteristics that would make- them, seem like commercials "are that ^heyj • 
are short /like commercials and inserted during commercial breaks. The ^ 
characteristics .that would make them seem like programming are that. they 
feature one of the main characters of Drawing Po^er'and they occur back-to- 
back with entertainment programming. .Moreover, they do not obviously hawk a 

• * * 

product. With these factors in mind, all ^children were asked -a -multiple 
choice question about what the How to' Watch TV drop-ins were — ads, part , 
of tjje program, or something else. Data presented in Table IV-7 show 'tha.t 
51% of children believed the drop-ins were commercial^advextis^ing. The 
"Remaining children^ere about evenly split between believing they were par t> 

of the program and something else.> There were no consistent differences, by 

• "'*'.' ' '«* t 

age' or sex in 'these beliefs. This finding suggests that children, believing 

the How 'to Watc'h TV drop- ins are like commercials, may^grant them less V 

» ' . i * ' ■ 
credibility: than they would if they understood their true intent. 

/ * 

A -second aspect of successfully teaching' children about television is 

having them understand that fche.'How. to Watch TV messages apply to all tele- , 

vision programming not just to programming bsabdcast; Saturday morning when . ^ 

the drop-ins are broadcast.., To assess t;he extent- to which thildVen' undTer- . \ 

s'tood this, the> were asked whether* the idea in the drop-in they had just seen 

was true for all television programming or Just for Sat/urday morning program-^ 

ming. 'The majority'of the children (74%) understood the How '.tp Watch TV • 

ideas applied, to all programming J'see -Table. -IV-7). At. the' same time it ^ . 

should be 'noted that the younger Children's responses are not that much above ^ 

i 

guessing^probabinty ( . Older children were more iikely. to understand that' 
the 'ideas applied to all programming ,, and , i-irls were more likely than boys 

V * 'it 

*to understand that. V 
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S u Table IV-7 

Children 1 s Understanding ,of the Nature of How to Watch TV Segments 



*/ ^..ij o . / Younger. - * Older , ' .,, 
% Children Saying ' ■ & — , . All 

How to Watch TV Is ; Girls Boys " Girls Boys Children 

Ad •• ' • 50 57 - 60 ' 37 51 

/IV • ' - . 

Part of program ' a 25 14 25 37 25 

Something else ' 25 , 29 15 26 24 

f 

%• Children Saying 
Hpw to Watch TV 
Applies To ; - 
• « 

All TV programming . 69 62 90 ^ a 74 74 

Saturday morning • - 

programming only, . 31 38 10 26 v * '26 

'(N) . ' • (16) (21) . (20) (19) • ' (76) 



i 

Y 



1* „ 



■» \ 
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v "•• Conclusions < < 

The How to Watch TV drop-ins clearly ,made a positive .contribution to 

j 

•children's television viewing experiences. They presented iriformation ' children > 

* » * 

judged to be worthwhile, whether or not they believed they already knew it, 

and adults certainly ju5ge th£ information to 'be -benef icial for .children. The 

** \ * * 

information is presented in such a way that children could understand and remember 

, • ' . ' < . * 

muclTdf it. Also, most children recognized, that the information applied to all 
television programming^ not just to that broadcast. on Saturday morning. Finally^ 
the drop-^ns .seem to' be interesting to and considered worthwhile by children 
within the entire 6-11 year old targe audience for Saturday morning network 

programming • , ' 

Certaia drop-ins were more understandable to and better remembered by 
children. Although it is ribt possible to' be certain which characteristics 
differentiate these drop-ins from the others, it is likely .that their explicit 
visual presentation of the main idea pontfibuted a great deal to their^intelli- 
gibility and memorability. Future drop^yis should strive to select as mairi^ 
ideas those which can be presented visually, as well as verbally, and to 
find the most explicit visual presentation possible for each idea selected. 
Children within the entire 6-11 year old Saturday morning target audience, 

and especially those eight and under who in the present evaluation were less 

' \ 

successful in understanding and remembering the drop-ins, prof i& most from a 

: * <>* . 

concret, explicit visual presentation of ideas. m , ,J 

*■ 

In addition to. choosing visual ways to present ideas *in future drop-ins,* 
* creators probably need to provide children with more indication about what the 
drop-ins are.^ Many children who participated in this evaluation believed the 
drop-ins were like commercial advertisements. This impression is undoubtedly . 
fostered by the facts that the drop-ins are short like commercials and are » 
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inserted during commercial breaks. There is a possibility that children who 
regard the drop-ins 3s* being like* commercials will grant them somewhat less 
credibility than they would if they understood the drop-ins were intended to 
inform accurately — not to persuade without necessarily having the children's 
best interests in mdnd. Drop-ins which are produced in the future would 
probably benefit; from informing children about their essential purpose. ' 

^ Aside from these two suggestions about presenting id^as visually and 
making the purpose of the drop-ins clear, there is little further to recommend 
as changes in the drop-ins. ' Everyone agrees they are beneficial for children. 
They presented new ideas to, some children and reminded other ^children of 
important ideaa. ' Finally, children were able t<3 incorporate some of the 
drop-in ^ideas into their understanding of television and how to use it wisely. 
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V. HOW CHILDREN" THINK AND FEEL ABOUT PROSOCIAL PROGRAMMING: 

A PILOT STUDY 



A snSall, independent study was carried out by one of'the research assistant 

«> 

•on the project, Catherine- Doubleday, with 17 children from the Drawing Power 
sample. This study served* as preliminary research for Catherines doctoral 
dissertation and was designed to explore children f s understanding of ancf 
.emotional responses to a specific kind of.prosocial television programming 
,for children, namely, programming with an emotional content (also called 

affective content). Children f s opinions about pfosocia! programming in general 

it * > 

•> , • • * 

we're also examined. " 

Although'prfecise definitions of "affective c6ntent" or "emotional content^" 
.on t'elevisdon for children have yet to.be cpined, there is a growing consensus 
iff what this category of programming includes. Generally "affective content" 
refers t(5*television programming aimed at enhancing children f s experiences 
with atfect.or emotion including, suc-h things as 1) the* recognition and labeling 
of emotion, 2) the melning associated with specific emotions, 3) the socialf 
and personal consequences of the expression of different emotions, and 4) the 
feeling Component of interpersonal relationships, . . ' * 4 

In this study, children were interviewed about two different types of/ 
affective content on television. The first type was a 1^-3 minujte segment, 
animated or with live actors, generally inserted in a 30 minute >to 60 minute 
prosocial program for children. In this case, children .were questioned about 
three such segments taken from two different Drawing Power episodes (including 
program and nonprogram content). These segments were chosen because they dealt 



with specific feelings arid the problematic consequences of their occurrence 
.and/or expression in certain social situations. The segments also suggested 
means of resolving the personal and social conflict created by these feelings. 
The other type of "affective Content 11 considered was the longer 30 to 60 
minute*^ramatic format found in family shows or children f s specials that deals 
more extensively with interpersonal problems and relationships. Questions" 

r > 

about these two types of "affective content" were in addition to questions 

asked about children f s perceptions of pi^osocial programing in general, 

> 

• . * Method *« 

There^were 17 'children in the sample, including four older boys (aged 9-11), 

five older girls (aged 9-10), four younger boys (aged 6-8), arid four younger 

girls (aged 6-8), Children were of mixed ethnic and social class .backgrounds 

and were drawn from thfe Drawing Power samples at our four afterschool center 

t 

sites. No attempt was made to randomly select children due to the preliminary 

nature of the study and' the limited availability of children for this part 

t * 

.of the research, 

J* 

A 15-20 minute interview was administered individually to each child. This 
was ^conducted at the afterschool centers on the last day (Day ^5) of interviewing 
,for Drawing Power. AH NBC data were collected, and then Catherine conducted 
as many interviews T£ or her project' as time allowed. She also returned to one 
of the afterschool programs one week after the conclusion of the Drawing Pow£r 
research to conduct a few more interviews for her study. 

The interview was divided into three parts, (see Appendix N). .In the first 
part (Part -A, Items 1-8) chil*dren f s abilities to discriminate between prosocial 
and general Entertainment programming (using Drawing Power <as the example of 
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a prosocial show) were assessed. In these. items, - children were also asked for 
their perception* of producers 1 iittent for prosocial programming. That is, 
they were asked whose idea it is. to -have prosocial programs on television for 
kids and the reasons those people want 'prosocial children's shows on television. 
In the second part (Part A, Iterfb 9-18), children were asked about what they 
'learn, from family sfiows and children's afterschool and weekend specials and 
what their affective responses are to this kind of programming. Finally, in 
the third part (PartTBT,. .children' s learning from 'and emotional responses to 
short, affective segments from Drawing Power (including one commercial) were^ 

o 

examined. # 

For Part B, one of three different segments from two Drawing Power episodes 
was played "back to each child on a videocassette monitor. These segments had 
beln edited onto a videocassette master from our Drawing Power tapes. The 
segments included on Superperson U segment; dne Turkey of^ the Week segment, 
and one McDonald's commercial (to include an -"affective segment" with live 
actors). Order'of presentation was not randomized, again due to the small 
number of children and the preliminary nature of ^the study. Instead, the 'first 
child saw the first segment, the second child saw the second segment,- and so. 
forth. After viewing one of the three segments, each child was then asked a 
series of questions about his/her learning from and emotional responses to 

what he/she had seen. 

' The Superperson U segment was about a super hero, Super Shoes, who taught 
a little troublemaker, Spike, what it felt like to be in his "victim's" shoes. 
The Turkey of the Week segment was about Dirty Harry and how -he learned that 
caring about hflnself and keeping clean made other people care about. him too. 
Finally, in the McDonald's commercial; a" boy named Jim moves from the country 
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to the city. J'iir/s .feelings of sadness arid loneliness at his n$w schooj. in the 
city are portrayed, and, finally, his happiness when some new friends ask him 
to join them at McDonald's fof. a hamburger. 

i In the reporting of the results for the second^ and third parts of the 
questionnaire in the results section, the reader will notice that there is 
some missing data for some of 'the items. This begins with data in Table S9. 
Since data for this study were collected at the very end of the day at the 
afterschool center sites, some children were picked uj> by *their parents 
before the" interview was completed . Some missing data is also due to experi- 
menter* error. In the instances where sample size is markedly reduced for these 
reasons, it will be noted as the results are reported. 

ResuUts * 

» Frequency tables were .computed for each item of the -questionnaire by age 

* * . • «... 

and sex of subjects, and a comparison of the frequencies was then made.- The 

results of these analyses will be presented below. It should be reiterated 

r that this was a pilot study arid that v the Sample was quite small. So all results, 

and especially age and sex differences, must be Xaken as suggestive at best. 

\ 

Concepts of Prosocial Programming 

'In general, from the first part of the questionnaire (Part A,* Items 1-8), 
it appears that the children in this sample had little trouble in making a 
decision about the type of children^ programming'' they believed Drawing Power 
represents. They also had little trouble discussing how it Was like program? 
they perceived as similar to Drawing Power or different- from programs they 
considered .to be different. Further these children could articulate the program 
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cues they used to make^ these discriminations. However, as adults, we might 
disagree with the actjuaL d£ci|£ons made and the reasoning behind those decisions. 

In discriminating Drawing Power as either a prosocial program (a program . 
that tries to teach you something important) "or a general entertainment program 

4 * 

.(a program that is just £or fun) ' in' an open-ended and close-end§d question, the * 

/ ' ' ^ ■ 

children were about/evenly split between these two choices (see Tables V-1&2) . 

I*' ' ' - • 

There wjare no age or sex differences for these findings. Only two children, 
in the open-ended question for this issue, t spontaneously offered that Drawing 
Power was both prosocial and fun. Both children were in the older group. 
Children who thought Drawing Power was a pi*osocial show unanimously thought it ^ 
was like other prosocial shows because of the messages conveyed in it ("things 
to try, " "thing*; you should do, 11 "it. tries to help you 11 ) (see Table V-3). 
Children who thought Drawing Power was a program that was just for fun thought 
it was like other general entertainment progranjp mostly because^ of tt\e cartoons 
and also because^of the characters and stories in Drawing Powey, Younger children 
espee^ially focused on the cartoons as the basis for making this decision (see ■ 
Table V-4). 

Children who thought Drawing Power was different from other prcfsqc^al # , 
programs cited, primarily, the humor ("it's funny") and the cartoons as* the 
reason Drawing Power^ was not prosocial (see Table V-5) . Also, children 
t\iou£frfr Drawing Power was different from 'other general entertainment programs 
all mentioned something about tnessa^es or Drawing Power teaching things that 
just-for-fun progjramS <i<? not ("programs f<4r fun don't have education in them,'" ^ 
"it doesn't have dumb cirtoons," "they tell you, what's happening in the world") -f 
(see Table V-6) . These explanations' did not differ by age or sex. 



Table 'V-l 



Children Vs Open-Ended- Answers 
for Classifying Drawing Power 
as a Program f Type 
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Number of Children 
* Classifying * 
" Drawing-Power as : 

% Educational 



For fun or funny 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 

0 . 1 

o * ' \r 



All 

Children 



Both educational 
and for f un ^ . 



2 - 



Cartpon program 



0 , 



Qood^r regular 
program "** 

Don f t know 

(N) 



!•».'* .1 



t 

. 0 



(A) (4) 



' (5) . 



(A) 



V 



(17) 



# 4 



\ 
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Children! s Close-^Ended Answers 
'for Classifying Drawing Power 
as a Program Type 



Number of Children 
Classifying 
Drawing Power as : 



A program that tries « 
to teach* you something c 
* important * ' • 



Younger^ 
Girls ■ Boys * 



'2 



Older 
Girls Boys 



A program' that is ' 
just for fun 



The news 



0 



(N) 



(4) (4) 



(5) (4) 



Table V-3 * , 

phll'dretr's Answers* for How 
y Drying Povter is Like Other 
Pjrosocial Programs 



In Making Comparison, 
the Number of Children 
UsiV 



Y&unger 
Girls , Boys 



•Older 



"If 



Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



TKe messages in 
p Drawing ^Power 



Didn f t know what 
- alijce 



2 



. 3 



(N) 



(2)' (2) 



(4) (1) 



(9) 



* 



■ \ 
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Table V-4 

• ♦ 

'Children^ Answers for How 
Drawing Power is Like Other 
General Entertainment- Programs 



In Making Comparison, 
the Number of Children 
Using : 



V • 

- Younger 
Girl's Boy? 



/ Older 
Girls BoyS 



The cartoons in Drawing Power v , " 2 '2 



0^ . ' 0 



^The^characters in Drawing Ppwer 0 v 1 

The stories in Drawing Power 0' 0 



Didn f t know what alike 



0 



(N) 



(2) (2) 

4 



.(1) ' (2) 



*This child also answered "the cartoons in Drawing Power, 11 so has been 
entered twice* "in table. - 



• Table V-5, 

Children f s Answers for^How 
Drawing Power is Different x r 
From Other Prosoeial Programs f 
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In Making 'Distinction; , • 
the Number. of, 
Children-Using : 



Younger - 
Girls ' Boys ^ 



Older 
Girls 'Boys 



All 

Children 



Drawing Power is funny 



0 . 1 



Drawing Power has c'art'oons<fe 



• 1 1. 



Drawing Power has ''everything" 
(for fun + prosoeial) 



11 0 0 



Drawing Power has real people 



0 . 



Di<rn f 't know what different* 



(N) 



(2) (2) 



(1) . (3) 



This child also answered "Drawing Power has everything, 11 so has been entered twice. * ^ 
in table. • » * * 

** Total N also includes response from older boy who thought Drawing Power was most ' 
like the news. , , ' ' 
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1 ^ Table V-6 

Children's Answers for How . 
* . ' Drawing Power' is Different 

From Other General Entertainment Programs 

' - ^ - - ' ' k " £ 

In Making Bisrtinctioh, _ Younger " * " Older'-' " s 

.the Number of Children . 0 — * , All 

Using : ' ' . Girls' Boys Sirls 'Boys *■ # CVul^lM. 



Drawing Power teaches ~ 2 2 . „4 2 10 

Drawing Power has real people 0 0 1 0 . 1 

4 « » 

/ 

Drawing Power has real fhings 0 0 1 0 



(N) ' '(2) (2) (4) . (2) (12)" 



? 



This child ^lso answered that "Drawing Power teache| tf so has been entered in the t 
table three times. < • 



Total N includes response from older boy who thought Drawing Power was like the news % ' 
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In one last question that dealt with this distinction, children were asked 
how they know -programs are prosociai or just'for'fun .(see Table V-7) . Some of 
the children gave mote than one answer to this question. Many of the children 
(especially older girls) reported fchaj: they could tell the difference between 
the two t^MBs of shows based on the characters. An equal number of children 
reported using the messages conveyed as a cV*e/in' making this distinction^ 
Tfrere were no age" 05 sex differences in the frequency of reporting messages 
as cues; Older children, especially boys, also used humor and jokes to make 
their detision and younger children (no sex differences) used the cartoons. 
..Finally tfen children' indicated that their feelings -about a program were a sou 
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5 



of information regarding whether a program is prosociai or for fun. However, 
this question about using one f s fe^.ings as a cue was askeci separately. There- 
fore children f s responses *ntei*t ion ing feelings as'cues were not offered 

♦ spontaneously, * * 
/ In the close-ended question already discussed, which asked children to tell 

* what kind of program Drawing Power is, most like, a third type of program was 
given as a choice — the news. Since only one child (an older boy) thought 
D.rawing Power was most like the news ("because the Book Reporters has anchormen 11 ), 
this finding will only be mentioned in passing. However, it is interesting* to 

4 note that all the children as a group reported eleVen different cues or ways 
in which they can tell that Drawing Power is different from the news ^see 
Table V-8). This includes 'more than one response given .by some children and ^ 
was at least double the number of cues used iti-the prosocial/f or fun discri- > 
mination. (Older girls offered the largest number oJ^ different cue/s in making this 
1 distinction.) The finding presumably indicates that* the news distinction is 
a much easier or more obvious one to make. However, messages,, humor /jokes, and 

/ * 
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Table V-7 

Program Cues Used by Children to Make 
Prosocial/For Fun Distinction 



Number of .Children 
Who Spontaneously 
Mentioned: 



Younger 
6itls Boys 



Older 
Girls ' Boys 



» 'Characters 



Messages 



Cartoons 

Humor /jokes 
* 

Text, titles 



(N) 



0 



(4) (4) 



, 0 
1 
1 



(5) . (4) 



Number of Children 
Who Answered They 
Did .Use as a Cue: ♦ 



Their feelings 



(N) 



(4) • (4) 



(5) (4) 



1 9 * • 

N.B.: Column totals for the spontaneously mentioned cues are larger than N 

* because some children gave' more than one answer to this question. 
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Table V-8 

Children 1 s Answers for How Drawing Power 
is Different From the News^\ 



In Making Distinction, 
the Number Children 
Using : 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older , 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Drawing Power doesn, f t tell 
about world, city 

CO 

w . 

o Drawing Power doesn f t tell 
<j about the weather 

co , 

w Drawing Power 0 doesn t 
X bad things 

Drawing Power has cartoons 



<0 



t- 1 



7 . 



m 



Drawing Power f s funny 



•0 



Drawing Power f s for kids 
Drawing Power f s pretend 



-.Drawing Power doesn f t 
^ have reports 



2 



0 * 



Drawing Power doesn f t 
have Connie Chuhg 



Thje news is on^ later „ 



,0 



'L 



.The news has mystery 



. (4) (4) 



(5) (4) 



(-17) ... 



N.B«: Column totals. are larger than N's because some children gave more than" one 
answer to this question 
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cartoons still figured as among the most important discriminators in this * 
decision, » * ' 

6 

Addressing another issue in the first p<art of the questionnaire, that is, 

children's perception of producers 1 intent for prosocial programming, children 

were aske^vSj^ose idea they thought it was to put Drawing Power on television 

for kftds. .Several children offered more than one answer to this question. 

/ * ^ 
Host children, especially the boys; Reported that "it Is the people who make 

ttfe program" or "NBC" that wanted Drawing Power on television,, indicating some 

iwareness of "producers" of the show. (see Table V-9) . Fewer children mentioned - 
/ • * & 

parents, teachers or other school authorities (e.g., "the Board of Elation"), 

government officials Q M Reagan, Lincoln or one of the presidents, 1 "thfc governor") 

or others ("news reporters," "Benny and Pop;" "people ^who like kids" or "kids" 

themselves) as th.e people who wanted Drawing Power on television. Except fbr 

the sex difference just mentioned for "producers," there were no other sex and 

age differences in responses to «this item. 

In- one other item in the first part of the questionnaire, the reasons 5 

children Qited for Drawing Power being on television '(their perceptions of 

producers 1 intent) corresponded to the Answers given in Items 1 and 2 for the kind 

of program children thought Drawihg Power was most like. In this item, children 

were again^ almost evenly split in saying Drawing Power fras on television 



ei 



ther to "teach kids" or "for fun" and "to make kids laugh." There were- no age 

or sex differences here., Only two children mentioned pther reasons for Drawing 

• * * it * 

Power being on television. One was to "save parents time teaching fcids things 

and the* other was so that the people yho make the show "can make money" 

A >r 

•(see Table V-J.O). _ 



Table V-9 



Children's Understanding of Whose Idea 
It Is to ^Put Drawing* Power on Television for "Children 



199 



Number of Children 
Who Think the ' * 
Idea for Drawing Power 
Came From : 

/^The^Producers 



Parents 



\ 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 

i i o 

Girls Boys 
2 3 

2 .' 0 



All 

Children 



Teachers, schools 



Government 



Other 



(N) 



(4) (4) 



(5) (4) 



(17) 



N # B.: Some column totals are larger than N f s because some children, gave more than 
one answer to this question, * * 



/ 
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Table V-10 



Children's Understanding of the Reason \ 
wine Power is on Television, for Children' 



Drawing 



Number of Children 

Who Think Drawing Power 

is on Television: 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



To teach kids 



For fun 



To save parents time 
teaching kids 



To make money for 
producers 

Missing data 



(N) 



. (4) (4) 



(5) . (4) 




+ 
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Learning F:cpm and « Emotional Responses to Family Shows and Children's Specials- 



In the second part of the questionnaire (Part A, Items 9-18) , "children 
were asked about their viewing of family shows and children's specials, how they 
liked these shows, and what they learned from them. First, in an open-ended 
question, children were asked if they watched any televisibn programs about 



peopl'e 1 s 



feellfigi. All the children responding, said that, yes, they did watch 



is type -ot^show ( 



this type -or show (see Table V-ll). When asked what kind of program^ they 
watched about peopled feelings, only two of the seventeen children said they 
did not know (both boys) # All others had an answer (see Table V-12) . Responses 
■broke down into several categories including dramatic family shows (3 girls), 
sitcom family shows (3. older children), aitd prosocial shows for children, such as 
Drawing Power (4 children, no age or sex differences), Fat 4lbert (3 boys), and 
Sesame Street (2 younger girls). In an "other" category, three children mentioned 



the Today Show ("the interviews on it with pdople") , ' the^Flintstones, and 

"scary programs" (no sex or age dif f erences) ♦ * 

When asked specifically* about family shows such as Brady Bunch or Eight is 

Enough, fifteen children said tfrey watched these shows and nine children said 

7 

they watched them "a lot" (see Table V-3,3) . (Oldear children reported watching 
< ■» 

family shows more often but there <fete no sex differences in reported viewing 
of this type* of show,) Children's afterschool and weekend specials were viewed 
less often by this group, with ten children saying they watched children's 
specials and three children saying they watched them v a lot' 1 (see Table V-14) # 
(Younger children .reported watching children's specials more often, but there 
were no sex differences.) ChiljclrLen_were * su bseque ntly questioned about only the 
type of program, family .show or children^ special, with which they seemed most 



(02 * . 



Table V-ll 

Children , s Reported Viewing of Television 
Programs About People's Feelings 



Number of Children 
Who Reported^ 



Younger 
.Girls Boys 



Older _ ' 
Girls Boys ■ 



All 
Childr 



r 



Yes, watch 



No, don't watch 



4 4 




4 4 



0 / 



16 



Massing data 



0 



(N) 



(4) (4) 



(5) (4) 
\ 



(17)i 



r 
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Table V-12 - 

The KindK^f Shows Children Reported 
Watching About People f s Feelings 



• \ ' 

Number of Children. 
Who Reported Watching : 



Younger , 
'Girls ' Boys 1 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Dramatic family shows 



2 * 



Sitcom family shows 



*** 



CO 

§ Drawing Power 



o 

♦ s 



S Fat Albert 

o 
o 

CO - ' 

o 

gj Sesame Street 



Other types of shows 



Y 



Don f t know* 
Missing data 
(N) 



4 



,0 



(4) 



t (4) 



4 
3 



(5). (4) 



(17) 



* 

*** 



This child also gave an answer of "dramatic family show. 11 
This child also answered' !t Fat Albert." 

Both these children also gave examples of "dramatic family shows." 
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' - Table V-13 / 
Children Vs Reported Viewing of Family' Shows 



i 



Number bf S 
Children 'Who 
Reported Watching : 



Brady Bunch and/or 
Eight is Enough 

At aj.1 



jfounger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



•3 4 



Not at all " * 



0** <^ 0 



.A 



Missing data 



(N) 



J ' (4) * (4) 



(5) (4) 



A lot 



•2 



A little 



* . 2 



(N) 



(3) (4) , 



(4) (4) 



N = number of children who watch family shows "at all." 



Table V-14 



Children's Reported Viewing of Children's Specials 
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Number of Children 

Who Reported Watching : * . 



Childress Specials: 
At all 
' Not at all 
Missing data ^ 

< 

(N) 



\ 



Younger 
Girls t Boys 



(4) (A) 



Older 
Girls Boys 



(5) (4) 



All, 

Children 



10 



(17) 



A lot 



3 . 



A little 



(N) 



(2) (3) 



(3) (2) 



(10) 



N = number of children who watch children's specials "at all." 



\ 
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amiliar, based - on viewing and liking data (see Tables V-13, 14 and 15). Since in 

.almost all cases this proved tp be the family shows rather than children's 

specials, only results for f amilyprograms will be reported, 

s All but one child who was questioned responded that he/she 1/ked family 

shows such as Brady Bunctvor Eight is Enough Csee Table V-15). The reasons 

given, for liking these programs (see Table V-16) were most often the* characters 

("they're nice," "you get used to them") and the stories ("they 1 re funny," 

"I' like the action," "In the beginning, there's a problem. At the end, the 

problem 1 s solved and everyone 1 s happy") • Children also reported liking these 

shows because of the information conveyed in them about families ("they tell 

about parents and what they're trying to teach kids," "they tell what happens^ 

families ... about fights"). These findings showed no age or sex differences* 

The one child who said he didn't like family shows reported that the reason was 

. because they were "aboVit sad things, no jokes." 

When aaJced what tttey learned from family shows t only three children said 

nothing or thktthey did not know. Most of the other children (5) reported they 

learned somfe kind of moral lesson froni the family shows ("don't lie," "not 'to 

laugh at people," "sharing, not -f ighting") . The remaining children (3) said 

they learned "about feelings," "how to get along and how it will* f eelp when you 
... . • ' - ' *j • • v 

* grow-up," and "how other families live." Again* there were no age or sex 

differences in reported learning ' (see Table V-17). Children said this kind of 

information, and information learned from children's specials, was als6 learned 

from parents but not particularly at school or from friends or other sources 

(•see Table V-18) . 

In other items designed to assess the impact of family shows, children 
V . 
were asked if f\ie interper sonal? "problems" often portrayed in faftily shows 

ever made them think of problems they may have had at home, at school, or with 



^0 



Table V-15 



* Children f s$Reported Liking of Family Shows 
and Children's Specials 



Number of 
Children Who 
Reported Liking : 

Family shows 
Yes 

No 

Missing data 

* 

(N) 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



1 

0 

2 • 
(3) 



3 
0 

r 



Older 
Girls Boys 



4 
0' 
0 

(A) 



3 
1 
0 

"(4) 



Children's Specials 
Yes 

No 

Missing data 
* 

(N) 



number of children who watch this type of _ show at a 



* I -1 

1, » 0 
- 0 2 

(2) (3) • 
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lable -V-16 

Children 1 s Reported Reasons for*~Liking 
and Not Likiug Family Shows 
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Reasons Given t 
for Liking 
Family Shows By : 

Younger girls: The ^characters, the stories 



(N) 



(1) 



Younger boys 



(N) 



You get used to the characters ^ * 

The stories: have a problem at the beginning, solve problem at 

ending 

Don f t know * > 

(3) 



Older' girls 



(N) 



They tell about* parents, what parents are trying to teach kids 
They're fun, nice characters, educational and funny. <* 
They tell what happens in families ♦.. about fights 
The characters,, stories, they're fynny 

(4) ' 



Older 'boys 



(N) 



: The stories 
The stories 
The action 



(3) 



S % r. « 

N = number of children in each sex-age group who reported liking family shows 

r ■ > 



Reasons Given 
% for Not Liking 
Family Shows By : 

Older- boys * 

(N) 



They tell sad things,' no jokes 
•(1) 



**N ^'number of children who '.reported -not liking family shows 
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* Table V-17 

4 *■ » 

i *** * 

Children f s Reported Learfrlflg; : From Family Shows 



Learning Reported 
from 8 Family S^iows^ 
- By : 

Younger %girls : Nothing 
o ' (N)* > .. 



*• " ' ft-. 



(1) 



Moving boys How to get along, ho'w it 
. ."' >lea#n about %4elings " 



(N) • 

* 

Older girls 



00 „ 



Don't knoy 



will «£eel when^you grow up 



- -(3). 



Not to eavesdrop, don't -lie^* 7 " 
Shar irig . not** f ight ing 
Should be nice,. not laugh "at people " 
t N6t to blame other people-^ not fight 



(4) 



Older boys 



(N) 



How other families live 
.^.bou t ^ t eal ing 
Nothing ' ^ 

m \ 

(3) w 



N = nupber of children in each sex-age group who reported learning from Family 



Shows 
/ 
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• , Table V-18 ^ 

Children's Reports of Learning Elsewhere Same Content 
-< ■ in Family Shows and Children 1 s Specials 

!? b " °I C J ildi:en Younger Older 
Who Obtain Same 6 — 

Learning From : Girls Boys Girls Boys 



Parents 



School •< 0 1 1 



Friends 



Other: the news 0 0 

Only TV .2 1 . 

Missing data o ■< 1.2', 2 , v 2 

JN) • • (4) (4) (5) ' (4) 



These children also gave "parents" as *an answer. 



friends. If so, examples .were requested. Then children were asked if these 
programs ever gave them ideas for solving such problems*and, again, examples 
were asked for. In response to the first question (see Table V-19) ,/cftildren 
Reported seven to one that, yes, family shows did make think about/their 
own problems (examples from Table V-20 are: "when my friend's mom married a k 
man with children, 11 "when I want to pla^putside but there are/no kids, 11 "when 

older girls teased me") .' - 

vfl • ' 

^ It was impossible to verify that .the examples given of television family 

/ 

problems had been actual scenes or stories from episodes yof either the Brady 

Bunch or Eight is Enough. It'was also impossible to verify that' children actually 

» 

related these television problems to real incidents iA* their own lives, "But 

' S * 

the details given of both the television problems at/d the personal problems were 

1 / 

^ convincing and seemed to indicate that children haa related somne of the problems 

/ * r 

they saw portrayed in family shows to interpersonal problems they had experienced 
themselves. Children also indicated that progi^ms about families give them ^ 
ideas for solving problems (see Tab^e V-21) . /Sever; of eight children offered 
"ideas" such as "keep out of big girls 1 way^," "they "tell you how to make 

Tot liking me/" .Those and other 
^^aSfffces of "ideas" are included in Table/ V-22. 

i, \ . - / • . 

Ir?^ t r^nal group of items designed /to look at children f s emotional responses 

\ . \ % - " , 

1 to -family' shows, children were asked if they remembered having any special 

• / V, 

feelings^ wh€&' they Vatched such programs or if their feelings in response,to 

l , j 

^ tl\ese ^ho&s were- stronger than for either shows. Children were about split, yes 
andiJp, on the item asking about special feelings while watching family shows 



friends, 11 tn^yf$e|^ me how to get over 



/'* v$ ^ see Ta ble V-23) . Those who answered "yes" said their special feelings were 

* ^ r ; / i ' t * * - 

"the 'same* as the- people" or "whatever the people were feeling." One child 
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Table V-19 

Children's Reporting .of. Problems Portrayed in Family Shows That 
Make Them Think About Their Own Problems 



* \ . 

Number of Children 



Who Said Family Shows • . . Younger Older - 

Made Them Think 5 ■ — All 

of Own Problems : Girls Boys Girls Boys Child 



Yes, made think 4 > 
No, didn't make think 0 



^Missing d&ta 



(N)* > * ' (1) * * (3) . (4) (3) (11) 



N = number of children who reported learning from* family 6hows 
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Table V-20 

Examples of Children f s Own P*qI^£»£ 
that Problem?" Portrayed in Family Shows 
, Made Them Think About 



Examples of Own Problems 
Given By ; 



'Younger girls 
(N) 



Younger boys 
(N) 



When older girls teased me 

a) 

Nobody likes me around here 

. o (1) 



J 



Older girls : When my friend's mom married a man with children 
'Once at school kids didn f t like me , ' 

If I. lose my be$t friend, I may not be able to help ou£* 

(N) • (3) 



When friends don't want to talk to you 

Wh£n I want to play outside but there are no kids 

1 .' (2) r 



Older bpfs 
i 

- (N) 



N = number of children in each sex-age group who reported fan^tly s,hows make 
them think of their own problems' / 



/ 

/ 



FRir 



- p.Q'7 



r 



Table V-21 

Children *s Reports of Family Shows 
Giving Them Ideas fof Solving Their Own Problems 
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Number of Children 
Who Said Family Shows 
Gave Them Ideas 
for Solving Own ■ 
Problems: - r 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



"* -J 



All 

Children 



Yes, gave ideas 



1 



3 2 

t 



No, didn't give ideas 



Missing data 



. (N) 



(1) ' (3) 



<4) (33 



diy 



N = number of children who reported learning from family shows 



2 rjr 7 

*- i> vj 
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Table V-22 

Examples of Ideas Children Receive- 
From Family Shoys fgr Solving 
Their Own Problems 



Examples of Ideas 
for Solving Problems 
Given By : 



Ypunger girls : Keep out of big girls 1 way — run into your room 

00* . (1) 



Younger boys : Don f t know 
(N) 



(1) 



4 



Older girls : Taught me not to lie in fifst grade 

Teaches me how to get over kids .not liking .me 
They tell you how to make friends 1 . 

(3) - - ' ■ 



Older boys 
00 



Tell you how not to get into an°ar£ument * ^ e 

Tells you what to do when someone takes your* Christmas presents 



(2) 



\ ' Q 

number of children in each sex-age group^ho^eported^ getting ideas f.rom. 



family shows 



9 
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Table V-23 

Children's Reports of Special Feelings and 
Stronger Feelings While^ Watching Family Shows 



Number of Children 
Who Reported : * 

Special Feelings*' 



Younger 
* 

* Girls Boys 
s — f ^— 



Yes 




i 


1 


No 




0 




Missing data 


• 


0 


1 


(N) 




(1) 


(3) 



' « ' Older 
Girls Boys 

'} o 

1 3 
0 0 
(4) ' - (3fr 



Stronger Feelings 
Yes 
No 

Missing data 



4> 



,(N) 



.0 I 
0 

1. 

,(1) '. 



. 0 

1 

2 

(3) 



2 
1 

(4) 



N = ntjjnber of children^who reppr ted 'liking family shows 



0 
1 
2 

(3) 
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said she felt "what it will feel like when I get married" and another said she 

felt "sad" -<=s^e Table V-24) . However, most of the very few children who were 

asked said their feelings were not stronger when? watching family shows (see * 

table V-23). This question, in particular, seemed difficult for most of the 

children to respond to. Onfe got the*impression that aMective responses might 
• ♦ » 

have been easier to assess if the '^stimulus' 1 (a particular episode or scene 
from the Brady Bunch or Eight is Enough) had been more specifically described 
or if children had actually viewed it closer tp Vfte time in whicH^'fhey were 

/ 

questioned about it» - , < ^ 

' Learning From and* Emotional Responses to Short Segments in Prbsocial Shows- 

i 

The third part of the questionnaire (Part B) examined children f s learning 
from and emotional responses to three affective segments from Drawing Power. ' 
Since, there were no differences, generally, between children f s responses to the 
two animated Drawing Power segments and the McDonald f s commercial with live 

actors, results across all three segments will be discussed. These results 

t * , ' 

* • 8 

.are reported for a total of, 13 children. The sex and age breakdown for these 

children was as follows: three older boys, five older girls, two* younger boys, 
and three younger girls. 

Answers to items designed to tap learning from the three affective segments, 

irxdicated^that all children accurately recalled the. messages conveyed*in the 

* ) / 

segments^ see Table V-25). All but three children (two younger girls and one 

older boy) correctly identified the segments as prosocial and not just for fun, 
* 

and all Of the childjren^used the message in the "segment to make this decision 
(see Table V-26). Ten children reported .that they would think again about the 
segment they saw (two older •children Said maybe, one younger girl said no) 

. • 2ii > — 
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• .1 Table V-24 

Kinds of Special Feelings Children Reported 
Feeling While Watching Family Shows 



Kinds of Special 
Feelings Reported By : t % 

* t 

Younger girls : Sa^ne as character 

s(n)* ; ■ a) 



Younger boys : Whatever the people feel 



f 



(N) 



(1) 




, Older girls j. What it will feel like when I get married 
. 'Sad " 

Don't know » 



(N) 



^Older boy** 1 ' 




(3) 



(0) 



N = number of children in each se£-age group who reported having special feelings 
while watching family sh6ws * 



2 



Table V-25 

Children 1 s Recall of Messages From 
Short, Affective Segments * 
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Number of 
Children 
Who Recalled 
Messages From : 



Cl J> * Younger 
Gifls Boys 



Older 
Girls- Boys 



All . 
Children 



Superperson U 
Yes 
No 

r Turkey of the Week 
• Yes 
No 



r 



McDonald's Commercial 
4 Yes 
• No 



0 
0 



1 

v 0 



\ 



0 
0 



1 

0 



1 

0 



2 
0 



2 
0 



1 

o- 



1 

0 



0 
0 



2 
0 



6 
0 



(N) 



(3) " (2) 



(5) (3) 



(13) 



9 
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Table V-26 



Children's Classifications of Short, 
Affactive Segments as Prosocial^of For Fun 



V 

Number of Children 
Classifying Segment 



Younger 



Older 



All 



as Prosocial: 


Girls 


Boys 




Girls 


Boys 


Children 


Superperson U , 








m 






♦ Yes 


• 

0 


0 


-> 


2 


1 


3 


No > — ^ 


0 


0 




0 


0' 


0 


Turkey of the ^^ek 




« 








• 4' 


Yes 


•o 


1 




2 


0 


3 


* 

No 














1 


0 




0 


0 


1 


McDonald's commercial 


\ 












Yes 


' . ■ 1 


"V 




1 


1 ' 




No 9 


f 

1 


0' 




6 


1 


2 
















(N) 


(3) . 


(2) 




(5) 


'(3) ' 


(13) 




\ 










V 



In Making Distinction, 
Number of Children 
Using Messages 
ag- Cues:" , 



Superperson U 



/ Yes 



No 



Turkey of ^the Week 
Yes 
No ' 

McDonald's commercial 
Yes 
No 



(N) 



0 

-0 . 

i 

1 
0 

o 

(3) 




1 

i 

0. 

(2) 



1 
0 

(5) 



1 

• 0 

0, 
0 

.,'2 
Or 

(3) 



3 
0 



1 



6 

. 0 

0.3) 
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(see Table V-27). ^Ten said that this thinking would "occur "when the eame 

• ' V 

thing happens to me" or "when the same thing happens to someone else 11 (see 
Table V-28/* Most of these children said the reason they v ou ld think abdtit 
the segments at some future time was because bad consequences would follow if 
they did not (tvhree older girls) or so they would -know what to do (one younger 
girl, one yourig€r^ boy, and one older girl). Only two children (older boys) 
mentioned they would remember the segments because of their erio'tiofttfl responses 
to them ("it was funny" and "some sad things you never forget") (see Table V-29) 

In discussing emotional responses to the segments, children easily .reported 

* * 
a global response ofa liking or not liking (see Table V-30) . All but one child 

said tjjey liked the segments. Children were also able, except for one younger 

boy, to discuss at length and quite articulately their emotional responses. to 

the characters and the reasons for these responses {see Table V-31). One set 

of emotional responses to characters was again global indications of liking or 

not likings The reasons given for disliking or liking the^ characters (Dirty 

Harry in Turkey of the Wee'k, Spike* and the little boy he "victimized" in 

Superperson U, and Jim in McDonald's commercial) generally had vo do with 

character traits, what one character did to" another, or what happened to a 

character. Some children also mentioned that their agreement with, the message 

in the segment was^ the reason they vdisliked the character ("it's not good to 

be dirty" or "it's not good to be mean"). 1 , * 

Other emotional responses to characters generally were' of two> types. 

Children either recognized (and felt?) the feeling expressed by the character 

or they empathized vith tl\^ character's expressed feelings and reported feeling 

sorry for the character. (It should be noted that thi*s was probably"- the intent 

of the particular segments watctied.) Reasons given for these responses were 



Table V-27 



Children^ Reportltf Intentions 
to Recall Short Affective Segments in Future 
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Number of 

tildren Reporting 
ey Will Think 
-About Segment » 
Again : 



Super 



rp4rson if 



Yes 
No 

Maybe 



' Younger 
Girls Boys 



0 0 
0 ' 0 
0 0 



Older " 
Girls Boys • 



1 
0 
1 



0 
0 
1 



- c v 



All 

Children » 



1 

0 
2 



'Turkey of the Week • 
t 

Yes 
No 

Maybe 



1 1 

0 0 
0 0 



2 < 
0 



0 0 



4 
0 
0 



McDonald * s commercial 
Yes : > 
No 

Maybe 



1 1 
1 ' 0 
0 0 



1 



2 
0 
0 



5 
1 

0 



(N) 



(3) (2) 



(5) ' (3)„ 



(13) 



9 
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Table V-28 



Superperson U : 

Older 'girls: 

(N) 

Older boys: 

Turkey of the Week : 
Younger girls: 
(N) 

Younger boys: " 
(N) 

Older girls: 

0 

McDonald's Commercial : 
Younger girls: 

,(N) P 
Younger boys: 

(N) x 
Older girls: 
(N) 

r Older boys: 



Children's Answers to When in Future 
They Will Apply, Messages -in Segments 

♦ * 

When same thing happens to me 
When same thing happens to 'someone else 
(2) 

When same thing happens to me 

CD 



When same thing happens to foe 

£1) 

Don't know* 

(1) '. 
When same thing happens to me 
When same thing happens to me 
(2) 



\ 



When same thing happens to me 
- * * 

. . . a) 

When same thing happens to me 
(1) 

When same thing happens to me 

CD ■ 

Tomorrow when same thing happens to me 
r , (2)' . 
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Children's Reasons for. Applying Messages 
in Segments Sometime in the Future 



Superperson U : 

Older girls; 

(N) 

Older boys: 
(N) 



Bad consequences will follow if don' 1 1 

Bad consequences will follow if don't 

(2) \ . 

It was funny 

• (i) - 



Turkey of the Week : 
Younger girls: 
(N) 

Younger boys: 
(N) 

Older girls: 



So know what to do 



(N) 

McDonald's Commercial : 
Younger girls: 
Younger boys: 
Older girls: 

Older boys:" . 

& 

j 

(N) - 



§o know what to do 

(1) 

Bad consequences will follow if don't 9 
Don't know ^ , . 

(2) * 



^Missing data 
Missing data 

f 

So know what to r do 

(1) 

Some sad things you don't forget 
Dont ' know 

(2) ' 



4* 
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Table V-30_ 

Children's Reported Liking of Short, Affective Segments 



Number of 
Children 'Who 
Reported Liking : 



Younger 
Girls Boys 



Older 
Girls Boys 



All 

Children 



Superperson U 
Yes 
No 



0 
0 



1 
1 



1 

0 



2 
1 



Turkey of the We^k' 
* Yes 
No 



1 

0 



1 

0 



2 
0 



0 
0 



4 
0 



McDonald's Commercial 
Yes 
No 



2 
0 



1 

0 



1 
0 



2 
0 



6 
0 



(N<) 



(3) .(2) 



(5) 



(3) 
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Table 



Children* s Emotional Responses to* the Characters 
K In the Short Affective Segments and 
Their Stated Reasons for These Responses' 



Segment 
Superper*s6n U 



CN) 



Emotional Responses 

Didn't like one character 

empathized with one character, 
recognized feeling^ one 
character portrayed 

Empathized with one charactej 



Didn't like one character, 

empathized with one character 



(3) 



Turkey of the Week Didn't like character, then liked 

character, -empathized with 
I character 

Didn't like character 



Didn't like character, then 
liked character, recognized 
a ' feelings character portrayed 

(N) (3) 



Reasons for Emotional Responses 

k « 

One character disagreeable, 
imagined feelings of one 
charact/er, agreed with 
message in segment 

One* character disagreeable, felt 
sorrv for one character, 
segment was funny 

One character disagreeable, 
'imagined feelings of one 
character 

(3) 



Agreed with message in segment, 
felt sorry for character 



Agreed with message in segment, 
character disagreeable 

Character disagreeable, 

character changed behavior 



(3) 



McDonald's 
commercial 



Empathized with character 
Empathized with clikracter 

Empathized with character 



(N) 



Empathized with character 
' J Empathized with character 

* o 

Empathized with character 
(6) 



Same* thing happened to me 

Imagined feelings portrayed by 
character 

Felt sorry for character, imagined 

fee4-ings-portr-ay.ed--by-charact.er- 



Imagined feelings portrayed by 
character 

Agreed with message, imagined 

feelings portrayed by character 

Felt sorry for character 

(6) . 
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siroifar. Children reported that they felt the way they'did about the characters 
because they imagined how the character felt or because the same thing (and the 
same feeling) ^had happened to them before. There were no sex or age differences 
in reported feelings about characters in the segments. 

Resides the feelings of liking or disliking the segment as a whole and the 
t feelings about the characters, children were able to report few other feelings 
about the segments (see Table V-32)". Exceptions were one child who "reported 
feeling "really involved with it" (an older girl), another who said the segment 
(not particularly the character) made her "remember the same feeling" she had 

♦ 

once had (a. younger girl). However, given the very --short length of the segments, 
it was finpressive that the children, including even the youngest ones, could"" 
talk as ably and extensively as they did about their emotional responses to 
these segments. t 6 

Conclusions . • 

Although there are several ^imitations to the generalizability of the' 

**** ' 

findings from this pilot study, the results do *aise some important issues J* 
regarding the programming of prosocial material for children on television. 
First, as was mentioned earlier, findings from the first part of the questionnaire 
indicate that children had little trouble classifying Drawing Power as one 
type of programming or another. .They also had little trouble .distinguishing 
Drawing Power as the same as or different from other types of programming. 
Children could even articulate the program cues they used to make these 
discriminations. But almost half of the sample classified Drawing Power as a 
program that was just for fun, seemingly missing the prosocial intent of the show. 
About half the sample also thought the "producers" of Drawing Power wanted the 
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Children 1 s Other (Non-Character Mediated) Emotional 
Responses to Short, Affective Segments 



Segment 



Emotional Response 



Superperson U 



I felt really involved with it 



Turkey of the Week 



It was funny 



McDonald^ Commercial 



It made me remember same feeling 



X 



' ERLC 



*■» <.> ^ 



program on. television exclusively "for fun" or "to make kids laugh."* Again, 
these responses suggested the producers 1 prosocial intent for the show had been 
missed. Looking at the reasons given by children for their prosocial/f or fun 
decisions, it appears that the cartoons and humor or jokes in Drawing power,, 
figured heavily into the just-fbr-fun classifications, > especially among younger 
viewers. In other words, the funny parts of Drawing Power and the cartoons in 

the program contribute^ to children's perceptions of Drawing Power as a prbgtam 

i 

that was just for fun rather than a program that tried to teach something 
important . , " * ~ \ 

The question remains whether an "erroneous," belief that a prosocial program 

is just-for-fun adversely affects children f s learning from it. If it does not, 

r 

one could drgue so much the better, who can argue with sugar-coated prosocial 

0 

m 

messages. But clearly that is an issue that has not been resolved.* It deserves 
more attention^ if the efforts of prosocial television programmers to educate,, 
and entertain, especially younger children, are not to be squandered. One .way 
to shed further light on this issue would be to look at children's learning from 
prosocial programs 'when thsy have "inaccurately" classified these* shows as 
programs that are just for fun. 

Another set of important educational issues was raisfed by findings from 
the second part of the questionnaire. These center on the seeming popularity 
and Importance V-th children of television programs using a "family format!" 
For those interested in children's learning of affective content via television, 
the family show appears, for several reasons, to be a promising vehicle for 
more deliberate programming in this area. 'First, many of the children in this 
sample spontaneously offered examples of family sitcoms and dramatic family 
series as television programs they watch that are about people's feelings. 
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Children also reported watching 'family shows a lot and,, almost without exception, 
liked these sttows. Reported learning from family shows included not only moral 
lessons but ideas about feelings, families, and being adults. Family, shows 
also made children think "about t*heir own interfamilial or interpefsbnal "problems" 
and gav£ children ideas for* solving such problems. These were ideas that childr-en 
reported not especially learning- at school or' with •friends but mostly a't home, ^ 
if anywhere" other than on ^television. Children also reported experiencing 
special feelings while watching family shows, fhostly empathic responses to char- 
acters or identification with feelings portrayed by characters. It is likely 
that these , feelings had some influence on what children learned from family shows. 
Although <the content learned in family shows can be described only broadly 



as 



"af f ecTtive," it is clear that children are learning Something from these 



shows that impap£s 6°n their understanding of families and interpersonal relation- 
.ships. How cru£ia fc l this learning is to children 1 s emotional development in 
general is another area worthy bf further research and greater attention in 
"television programming for children. 

Because not enough children in this sample reported seeing children 1 s 
specials very frequently, the conclusions offered about family shows canaot be 
extended to^this second type of programming for children. Though this result 
was unfortunate, it was not surprising since many children f s specials are on 
in the af terschool. hours during weekdays, and the children ii> this' sample are 
in afterschool programs away fi;om their homes and televisions during these hours. 
However, one might reason that children 1 s dramatic specials could provide 
aqpther means of teaching content similar' to that conveyed in family programs. 
It would be interesting to test this assertion with another sample of children. 
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, From the last part of the questionnaire,' it seems that short, affective 
sefetaents ia, prosocial shows are another effective format for televised teaching 
of affective content to children. ^Children accurately recalled the messages 
'in these segments, recognized their intent as prosocial, and planned to apply 
the learned messages in the future when the same set of circumstances happened 

9 

to them. < The messages in these' segments would be guides to their behavior at 
those times, they said. 

-Emotional responses to short, affective segments also centered on the 
characters in the segments, although global* ratings* of liking were not .entirely 
dependent on the characters. Again the question of charaQter-mediated affects ^ 
and their impact on learning* from televised segments was raised fry these findings. 
If the peia^ionship between emotional i?esponses ahd learning were more, firmly 
established, children's emotional responses "to televised segments might be 
better utilised for more effective learning from this medium of affective or 
other content. 

I ' * * 

Two additional conclusions kre suggested by 'the findings from this study, 

1 

particularly the findings from the second and third parts of the questionnaire. 
As previously stated, ±\ was impressive* that children could talk as ably and " 

A 

t extensively about their learning from television and Especially their feelings 
. in response to programming dealing with emotions. This was true for both the 
Short, affective segments that dealt with a specific and well-focused concept 
about feelings and the family 'shows that dealt with broad family or interpersonal 
affective issues. 'These findings are encouraging in two respects. Fi?rst, they 
suggest, that television* may be very important in future research on children's 
emotional development, for it .provides rich "stimulus" material that evokes 
emotional responses in children. These responses can be .studied with specific 
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theoretical issues in*mind. Second, the findings from this study also suggest 
that certain television content may' well impact children f s emotional deyelop- 
ment. The medium could probably be used more deliberately to enhanae children 1 
experiences with emotion and their general emoticmal development. Family 
dramas and situation comedies offer clear vehicles for doing this. 

v. 
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VI. IMPLICATIONS FOP. PROSOCIAL PROGRAMMING 
the -networks infrequent^ produce -prosocial programming for Saturday morning 



Long ago, at the beginning of this voluminous- reporV, i^ was jioted # that 



broadcasting. It is even rarer for them to assess the accomplishments of such 

9 j 
programming. The three evaluations reported here thus stand as an unusual 

opportunity to examine prosocial programming as it is produced by the networks 

and viewed by American children.. 



C 



All t^ree evaluations — for Drawing 'Power , the Play Alongs, and How To 
Witch TV — indicated tnat such programming can succeed in its prosocial 
goals. Children learned about television, careers, books, nutrition, exercise 
crafts; drawing techniques, pet care, social norms, and t^t like. They were 
reminded about how to be considerate of othej^ and get alpxg well with thfem. 
They became actively engaged in mental and physical activities portrayed on 
the television screen. * They gained ideas for future activities and' indentions 
to be more considerate in their interactions with others. All these outcomes 

are exactly wfcat one would want from prosocial. programming, and all are 

/ * < 

positive contributions to children's lives. 

« Although the evaluations were not designed to determine what program 
characteristics help content to have greater impact, some inferences can be 
made. One is that programming which is highly visual and explicit in its 

a 

presentation of an idea is more likely to have an impact. This was true for 
the Animals Don't Die How to Watch TV drcfp-in, <the Superperson University 
segment in Drawing Pow.er, and the Scrambled Faces Play Along. Each was 
highly explicit and visual in presenting its information and/or encouraging^ 
children to participate in its activity. A second contributing characteristic 
is repetition, especially wf^h^variation. The best recalled segment from _ 
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Drawin&Power was Superperson-Ui^ v e rslty in'wM ch^thfe 3 ame-4deag-ta-pr-es€nted 
in several scenes. A third contributing characteristic, ,at least for prog- 
ramming about interpersonal relations, .is, focussing on behaviors which are 
widely endorsed in society. These were the most likely to be accepted by 
children who viewed Drawing Power. A fourth^' at least for programming 
designed v £o promote active participation, is to keep the -pace slow enough 
that children can actually perform the^suggested' activity along with the 
'programming suggesting it. Such was the pace of the Scrambled Faces Play 

Along • ? ' • I 

Including ^these characteristics in future prosocial programming could lead 
to an increase in its impact on children. However, successful programming does 
not .often come from simple-minded application of a formula or a few guidelines. 
Using characteristics which have generally been successful in the past, mixing 

them in ways which are* appropriate for the particular goals and content of 

• * 

Vhe programming, adding lots of creativity— and probably having som^luck 
are all factors influencing the success of prosocial programming. Given the 
best possible circumstances, ^prosocial programming 1 s impact should be high, 
but it still cannot be expected. to impact* or convert all child viewers. No 
programming does. . * 

Certainly, none of the programming evaluated here had an overwhelming 

t « 

effect on children. It did not make an angel out of a little beast. It did 
not make even the majority of the child viewers guess -words or riddles or 
perform exercises or do dances each time a Play Along encouraged such 
activity. It did not. succeed in teaching them all the facts that were 4 
presented about careers, books, or the nature of television. To note these 
limitations in impact is not to condemn present prosocial programming as 
failures. What reasonable person would want children's personalities changed 
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from four half-hours of programming? \^r want theirrall to get busy and parti- 
cipate each time the television suggested they^ should? Or Wnt them all to 

♦ * 

learn facts that are presented once in a thirty-second swipe .at an ideal? 

At the same time,, assessing the impacts of prosocial programming . raises 

» - 

th^jlil6mma of how to decide when it has achieved enough impact to be deemed • 
a success.* Is it enough to affect any children? Or must it a'ffect at least 

\ • - • . . . 

half of them? Or must any child hfe affected a third of the time s/he watches 
such programming? There are no generally agreed upon standards for*how much 
effect signifies success' for prosocial programming. Standards li^ somewhere 
between no effect and 100% effect, and probably * toward the upper rather than 
lower end. Yet no one would hold as a reasonable standard that all children 
\>e affected all the time. In the absence of an accepted norm for .successful * 
performance by prosocial programming and with results which show^Jhat prog- 
ramming did not impact all children or impact them completely, the be ft t$at 
jCari be sadtJ/^Ls that^NBC'$ prosocial jj^ogramming m — Drawing ^Power, Play Alongs, 
and How to Watch TV — made some difference in childr^n^ olives. Depending on 
one's standards, the difference was or was not la^ge^ enough, to say the program- 
ming was successful. ' * 

Turning from the effects of prosocial programming to its appeal for 

child^n, one encounters no such problems with missing standards. The 

' . 4 . . * . - 

standards are very clear. SuccessSul prosocial programming must be attractive 
enough to^ommand a reasonable share of the v audience when it is broadcast as. an 
entire prdgram and attractive enough at l£ast to retain the audience when it 
is broadcast as drop- ins £ofother programming. Some people would argue against 



these norms or assert that they should not be given precedence over network 

/ 

responsibilities to broadcast prosocial programming, but, in fact, these 
standards are firmly entrenched in the industry. ^ 



Accepting the standards for the moment, the success of NBC's prosocial 

» 8 - 10 

programming must be viewed as at best mixed. \ Drawing Power, although * 

judged appealing 'by children, did not hold-up well when they were asked whether 



they would watch it or another Saturday- morning program broadcast at the 

• * * 
same time. It did better when its competition was otjaer p'rosocial programming 

than when it was pother NBC (non-prosocial) programming, but it did not do, 

all Hhat well in'either comparison. * . . , * 

Drawing Power f s ratings seem to confirm thisT finding, although such , 

ratings are 'determined by audience f low/ competition, and available audience,* 

as well as by the program itself. In Drawing Power's case, All three scheduling 

factors probably operated against it* The series-, as tested in this evaluation, 

appealed more to younger than older -children, yet it -was broadcast when the ' 

audience was more heavily composed of older children, adolescents, and 4adultsJ 

*Also, it preceded Jonny Quest, a series which appeals most strongly to older 

boys, the very group that liked Drawing Power least. F±^^115r, it ran against 

programming which appealed to* (riore of the older children who are a larger 

proportion of the J&te morning audience. These circumstances, as well as 

the; appeal of Drawing Power itself, must 'certainly have contributed to its 

l^^SfaTxng; 

* m 'Compared to Drawing Bower,, the Play Alorigs were more successful in 
meeting the appeal criterion which applied to them. That is, they wkre 

1 - 

'attractive*enough at least to retain' the audience for the Flintstones Com^cTy 

Show intp ifhich they were placed. As. a type of programming, hdwever, they 

fife* - • ^ 

were not overwhelmingly successful. Children rat<*d their appeal as less than 

that of the Flintstones cartoons and were* less l 1 ikely to resume viewing 
(after having stopped) while' they were on ^han when the cartoons^ were on. 

' \ ' ' * * 
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Thus, the Play Alongs may be judged to have met only a -.minimum criterion of 
sue/cess^ * The judgment that the Play Alongs performed better than Drawing , 
'Power must, of course, tie tempered by the recognition that they had an easier 
task. To be judged successful, thejr only needed to keep the audience which 
the Flintstones cartoons delivered to them. Drawing Power, on the other hand, 
had to attract and keep an audience on its own merits. 

The crucial question for programming is, of course, how £o make prosocial 
programming attractive on its own. Inserts like the Play Alongs are ce^Jainly 
a good prosocial addition to Saturday morning, but one would want even 
drop-ins like that to help attract an audience ~ not just not to lose it. 
Moreover, it is certainly not too much to want to 'be able to produce an 
attractive prosocial series. Can these be done? *T 

The present evaluation was not designed to determine ttte characteristics 
which would make prosocial programming more attractive to children. However, 
some inferences can be drawn from the findings', pne is that drop-ins to well-" 
established* programs are less likely to cause lower ratings than a new series 
might. A second is that, where something other than drop-'^rrs-rt^wanted, longer 
stories with* plotted dramatic storylines, are probably better in generating 
appeal. The high appeal of the Supfetperson University segments in Drawing 
Power ^and the continued success of Fat Albert* both support this .inference, ^ % 
alth6ugh most children in this evaluation did not say they preferred longer 
plotted stories when directly Questioned, a third inference is. that drop-ins 
designed to encourage participation are more likely to regain a lost audience 
and less likely <to lose an r audience when, they a^e quite explicit in 'inviting 
children to join in. For instance, the Faces, Words, and Dance Play Alongs 
are all quite explicit in telling children how they can participate, and they 
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lost feyer child viewers than did the Flintstones cartoons. Also, Faces and 
brds regained more audience than did the cartoons, and Faces received a higher 
appeal rating. than the cartoons. Here, then, are examples of prosocial drop- 
ins which are even more attractive than the regular cartoons with which they 
appear. 

It was noted in discussing the characteristics of prosocial programming 

whicfi should impact children more that there are no f^Wilas wtjich guarantee 

success. The same is true 'for creating appealing programming in general. 

To make recommendations about how to increase appeal is not to suggest that 

following them 'guarantees highly attractive prosocial programming. Nor is it 

suggest* that, recommended choices are the only ones that would characterize 

attractive prosocial programming. ■ Tha recommendations' are simply the only 

; • m 

ones which can be inferred from "the data gathered in the present evaluations. 

Appeal is virtually the sine qua non\of network programming. It is also 

something of a never ending mystery f or ^programmers.. Series they believe 

will be successful fail.. Series they hav.e doubts about succeed. Programmers 

have beliefs" about what will do well and what will not. They are very often 

. -right^L' They are also surprised more often than they would like — or than is 
- " » 

probably good for their job security. Since these circumstances^prevail for 
primetime and Saturday;morning programming, it is not surprising they also- 
prevail -for prosocial programming. Nor is it surprising „ that there are few 
examples of especially appealing prosocial programming. Relatively few pro- 
social programs *have been attempted. If their rates of-^su^cess and failure 
are similar to those for other programming, there would be few examples of *' 
successful prosocial programming simply because there has been little-^f 'it. 
Staging this Is not meant as counter argument tQ the widely shared belief that 
it is hard to do attractive prosocial programming, only to put it in perspectiv 
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Since the networks will continue to have some inclination and obligation 
to produce prosocial programming, it is in the^r own interest to explore further 
what characterizes successful prosocial programming. This may occur through 
both the creative process and research. As more prosocial programming is 
created, there will be more different types available. From among the greater 
number wij.1 'certainly arise one or more models of successful prosocial 
programming. A£ datk from the pilot study Reported here indicated, some 
primetime programming could perhaps already serve as models. Such family 
dramas as Little House on the Prairie, Family, and The Waltons and sucti - 

• • . . V - 

situation comedies as Eight is Enough, The Brady Bunch, and Mork and Mindy 
are examples of successful prosocial programming. Whether the sources of their 
appeal and impact are well enough understood that they can" serve as models 
and whether they are viable for Saturday morning are still unknown. 

. Research may also provide some guidance about appropriate, models for 
'prosocial programming. It could, for 'instance, help identify issues - , charac- 
teristics, themes, and" the like that the general public asaociates with the ' 
concept of "prosocial television programming. 11 Certainly there i£ not now 
any generally a'greed upon conceptual or operational definition of the term. 

To have one derived from the public would facilitate network consideration 

t 

of when it .has produced* successful prosocial programming. 

* » » 

The present evaluation indicates that children f s normal viewing behavior 

. .. ' ( 

may be studied, as. it indicates the appeal and impact of ptosocial programming. 
With the Assistance of parents and other. responsible family members one' can 
gather information on what children actually (Jo at home vis-a-vis Saturday 
morning programming. Here is the opportunity to "see 11 children watch, 
become bored, change channels,* turn off the set, laugh, be^fraid, participate, 
comment, look interested and in every other usual way indicate how much they 
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like, . dislike, and otherwise respond to. regular television programming. Here 
is the opportunity to see whalTprogram content actually triggers these 
reactions. No more ecologically valid research methods could be found. 
Certainly the evaluation indicates that the home' observation, questionnaire, 
and interview are research methods worth using again; %' 

It- is to-be hoped that new programming efforts and additional research 
will help provide models for successful prosocial programming. The present 
evaluations ii^dfcate that current prosocial programming can influence children 
in 'desirable ways and that some of it can be sufficiently attractive to "make 
it" on Saturday morning. Now, th6 .goals should be to increase the impact of 
such programming and to find ways to make it more appeal ingT' Children cart 
benefit from including prosocial programming in -their Saturday morning 
viewing schedule and they can enjoy it. /Why not find ways to do more? 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 Issues addressed in the three evaluations were determined in discussions 
among the researchers (Aimee Dorr, Catherine Doubleday, Peter Kovaric, and 
Dale Kunkel) anu NBC staff and a consultant (Mickey Dwyer > Sam Ewing, 
Ronald Milavsky, Barbara Mills, Horst Stipp, and Phyllis Tucker Vinson). 
Some additional coding and analyses were decided upon following a report of 
preliminary findings to NBC staff, one consultant, and members of NBC's 
Social Science Advisory Panel. 

2 The original plan was to split children into groups of younger and older 
participants, with the groups being' ages 6-8 and 9-11. Because the after- 
school programs in which the research was conducted were more heavily 
attended by younger than older children, the age split of 5-7 and 8-12 had 
to be used instead. Since afterschool care- programs were virtually the only 

reasonable source ofe participants , the other alternatives to the 5-7 and 

- * - ' » 

8-12 split were to have very unequal numbers of children in 6-8 and 9-11 
age groups or to conduct the research in many more than the .five afterschool 
programs utilized. Both these alternatives seemed less desirable than the 
5-7 and 8 T ,12 age split which was chosen. 

3 One participating afterschool care program insisted that children spend 
no more than two non-consecutive days per week viewing television as'part ^ 

% 

of the program's activities. For this reason, viewing and testing were 
scheduled over two" weeks beginning at the end of one week and ending the 
middle of the next week. , 
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4 % * 

Directors of all aftersjhool programs agreed to let all children vi§w ^ 

the television programs, even if they did not have permission to participate 

in the research*. The directors believed the prosocial content of the 

programming was^ worthwhile for all; children and a reasonable part of the 

activities of the afterschool care centers. Several children who did not 

have permission to be tested at the early viewing sessions broi^ght completed 

consent forms later in the week. 



^ Children who said they remembered seeing the Symphony Play Along were not 
asked to describe its content. It was assumed ^they would be unable to' 
describe the music (the^main poifft of the Play Along) in any°detail that 
mattered. ^ 

At\the request of NBC, those recruited in the latter part of the Play Along* 
evaluation were asked how often the children they observed watched the 
Flintstones Comedy Show on KNBC on Saturday mornigs and also how often they 
watched the syndicated Flintstones- broadcast weekdays on a „ local independent 
station. The correlation in viewing frequency, with frequency measured on 
a four-point scale, was only .22, N = 50. 

J 

^ , Brady Bunch and Eight ds Enough were selected because of some earlier, 
unpublished research by Dorr and Kovaric in which these programs were' shown 
to be frequently watched by children of this age group. 
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» 

• 8 Data "for all seventeen children' could not be' obtained for this part of « 
^ the questionnaire due to technical difficulties with the videocassette ■ 
' "recorder at one afterschool center for this part of the research only. 

9 To our knowledge the only otb,er network-sponsored evaluations of prosocia4 
programming., other, than small in-house assessments, have been those for 
Hot Hero Sandwich, ^Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids, Harlem Globetrotters- 
Popcorn Machine-, ,U.S. of Archie, Shazam, and Is is. ( * V 



10 



The appeal of How to Watch TV drop-ins was not measuf e^^cause NBC 



felt the more important issue wa$/children f s learning from thenu- 



, 4 



\ 
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Appendix A \ 

Participant Recruitment' for Drawing- Power and How to^ Watch VJ 

.- \ 



- Letter of Introduction to Parents 



- Consent Form f£>r Participation 



* J/ y - Project Descripti'on 



T 



J 
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THE ANNENBERG SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS' 

,* UhiuersjtyFOrk. 

cr the U^uersitycf Southern California \ - LosAn^.cd^ia^^ 

Dear Parents: ' ' V 

I am writing 'to a si' permission for~^ur child to participate in a research ^ 
project which will be carried ouf at his ,or her afterschool program. The . 
administrator of" the afterschool program has agreed to the project, but we 
need your permission too.. ^ ' 

The -research is being 'conducted for .NBC. It*will provide them with infor- 
mation on children's opinions about and responses to some, of their Rrograms. 
All the programs- are educational in that they show socially-valued ideas and 
behaviors. NBC wil-1 yse our results to improve these programs.^ Ue may » 
also publish ourrresults in professional journals. . ^ m 

If youf child participates in the project, .this is what will happen. .He or 
she will be able to watch up to five half -hour programs over one week in the 
afterschool program We will interview nim or her about this type of educa- 
tional program, >ow him or her one new half-hour episode of he type already. 
Viewed/and interview him or her about the prograa. Tne total^amount of 
educatWl programming viewed vtfuld beno.irtore than three hours,. The total 
interviewing- tine would be/30-45 min'utes. The work v?ill be conducted by me and 
graduate Student research 'assistants. The ^fterschool pro-am will receive 
a monetary'gif t as a thank you.' •,"**' / 

In our experience children enjoy this, k&d of project and usually learn* r - 
something from if. TheVe are no known bad effects. If, however a child 
should f ind he or she did, not «ant to finish the project, we >'6u Id certainly 
agree to that. VJe^keep all information from individuals -anonymous and 
confidential:. ' • *. * : .. ' 

.We think this 'pro j'ect is worthwhile. It shauld he informative and- fun for 
the children, and it, will help NBC to' faproye its children s programming. If 
yoM should want to know tfora. about it, pl*asa. feel free to read the detailed 
description on f-ile" in the of f ice*of* ^administrator of the afterschool 
program or* to call me "e>r. the ires earch assistants. ^ 

If .you are willing to have Wur chil_d» participate, please, t l&l out. .and sign 
the enclosed permission slif. , -Have your -child return it. tSTtfhe afterschool^ 
program tomorrow. Thank ygm. v * • > ^' t - 




CAimee Dorr, Ph.D.** % Cathy Doubleday,*>etar Kovari*, .Dale Kunkel 
Project Director."' ' ^Graduate Student Research Assistants 
743-2255 " * * 743-7406., ext , 36 - * . V\ ^ 



"This is to certify that I 
y child * ^ 
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^.give my permission for 



tb- participate in the research project 



Evaluation of -Prosocial Television Programming fpr Ghildren — At School 
Viewing Proje'ct." The research in under the supervision of Dr.JUmee Dorr, 
a faculty member' at the-Annenberg School -of ' Communications at the University 
of Southern-California. • 'The.. research project has been fully explained - 
foe, and J, understand that 'It' will involve the following special procedures: 
\' .*. My cnifd may 'choose £o watch s6m« children's programs when. he 
she is participating in the afterschool program. 

• * 

* The programs are 'designed to teach iakts and encourage good,. 
behavioV^ They contain commercials and all other non-program 
• ^ material "that aire usually*' broadcast on television. . 




* My child will be interviewed about this # type of progtah, shown , 
another episode of the 'same seriesr, and then interviewed about 
that program*. . I 

* There are* no knb\m Kati effects c^f 'this research on ohilcreft. My. 
% child will probably enjoy it and- learn something. ^ 

'* • * * * • J. • 

* My cnild may withdraw from.. the project at any time. 

* -All questions I "have will be answered by Dr. Dorr or her 
• research assistants. ^ -< * 

* All information \ftom each child wiJrl be kept confidential" and 

<" * * * " 

andnymous. * , - r * ^ \ 

i • . 

- * The information from the project will be used by NBC to improve 
its programming for children and may be used by the researchers^ 
:• fo,r scientific repots. 

* My child's aSterschooX program will receive atmpnetary gift 



as a^-thank yo.u. 



r -v 



er|c 



Child's age 



Parent f s signature 



Date 
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' THEANNENBERGSCHOOLOFCOMMUN1CMPNS i. , 

Project Description 
Evaluation^ Prosocial Television Programming | 
for Children 

• ^ I. . At School Viewing Project 

' January 1981 

' ' a hers a t the Annenberg School of Communications at the University 

We are teachers and researchers at the Annenb 8 so ' mes children' , t^vision prog- 

of Southern California. We are interest Children who participate will 

ramming now being broadcast on Saturday ^f^/^^ what : ih£ Ration' or ideas 
be asked "what they, like and not like ™>» ? J d for . .The results of our 

they gain fro. it and w o» <W ^J ed children's programing for 

nex/yea-r! The^also bl Published by us -in professional 30urnals . • 

The J - jt^sn-sssr 

attend afterschool programs. Data f P 10 ^/ ei ildr L will be given the choice 
way. During one week- in January ° r " ^^J^ w hile they are'participating in 
of watching severe children's " Lev "^ f P ^™ e ^ i8iop programs are educational in 

programs are viewed at home. . * / 

A f« days after the pro 8 ra D tape, have been brou^ ^ t^ ^« ^ tunit y 
inc.rvieLd-about the type of tel evisxon ^e"»^ a ^„ chool pI0gram . Then children 

^r? i« U'l^^t^^ - - iU be intervie " ed about at . • 

program. , • • 

■ ■ I- < n i-M* research project should be fun for children. 
A - far 3 s we ^ow Participa ing ^ h^resear c g . about ^ evxslo „, 

and°chi e idren utS"^ something about themselves when they do. _ 

m order to make sure this is a Pl-^e^^ " S^T^. 

following things: 1) only work with chxxdren ^ P «« tal p erm ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
work with a child if he or she «rejs to do so 3) tell ^ ^ help ug> § 

stop participating at any time, 4 > J*£J f may have ahout what we are doing, . 

5) answer any questions parents .children or ^g"^ of the after school program 
and 6) only work with children at times the a. 
chooses as appropriate. 

. ,i „ n i v u talking about children as a group.- We will 

° ns r th< - ith uhat Qhildren as • 



a group say. , 

♦ tl<11 hp Piven to the afterschool program 

At the conclusion of the project, ' f^* * ^ t v i t h us at any t*..> 

.rTnlaytlTone or ^t^nu^"^'^^/ xianK you very »uch £ or your 

~ - r«+-K«»T rinubledav 7 
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, Appendix B 



Segments Comprising Drawing Power, 
How to Watch TV, and Fat 'Albert Tapes*" 
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Segments Comprising Drawing Powjr and Fat Albert Episodes Shown in 
1 ^ Afterschool Care Programs" 



7 
8 



Segments and Episode 
Drawing Power 



/ ■ 



Segment 

Super U 
Wacky 
Turkey 
Rutabaga ' 
Book 

et ^Peeves 
How to Watch TV 



DC 

A 



Content * 

Supershoes , s 
Hippo heart attack 
Dirty Harry 
Peas 

Secret Garden - , 

Chick 4 grows up . / 

.Good* to "have, different ^people on TV 



Drawing Power 2 



Drawing Power. 



/ 



Super U 

Wacky 

JurkSy 

WacAy 

Rutabaga 

What do 

How toUatch TV 

Super U 
Rutabaga 
What do* 
Book ♦ 
Wacky • 
•Pet Peeves 
How to 'Watch TV 



Instant replay . 
Big fish for queen 
Willy Tell ' 
Wall, of China 
Food without salt 
» Dairy farm 
Why ads on TV 

Superpop 
Fiber 

Orthopedist 
Tom Sawyer 
Canary sings 
Bird care 
Aa^nals don f t die 



k Drawings Power, 



Super U 
• Wacky 
Rutabaga 
Book 
Wacky 
What do 

How to Watch TV 



Law and Order 
Ape painting 

* 

Celery , . > 

Gullivers Travels 
Bulldozer and car * 
Meteorologist 

Plan time for TV and homework 



ERIC V Fat Albert 



Bill and Russell get 
their tonsils out 
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Appendix C 



Researchers Text afid CHild's Response Sheet for D^X 4/Questionnaire , 
4 About Drawing Powef and Aow to Watch TV 
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I'm from the Annenberg School of Communications 

My name xs . * 

at the University of Southern California. I'm here today to ask you some questions 
about one' of the TV programs we asked you to watch, "Drawing Power." Myself and 
^he rest of our>rou P are trying to find out how children feel aboyt this program, ^ 
and' the only way we^can do- that is to talk to children like you. What you have to 
say is very important to us, so think carefully about your answers before parking 
them'down. Also, remember that there are no right or wrong' answers. Everything ^ 
, I'll ask you allows you>to teU'us 7 our opinion, or just what you think.about 
' something. We're' only , interested in what vou think, so please don't talk with your 
neighbor or show your answer to him or her. 

OK, ready to begin? I'm going to hand out a response sheet for each' of you. 
Then I'm going to ask you^ some questions and have you mark your answers on your . 
\esponse sheet. To make sure that we can understand your angers, it's important 
"that we all stay together and follow my instructions. Only mark.an answer on your ' 
response sheet when I ask you to, and remember to think carefully about your "answer 
■ befor'e marking it down. If you're not sure where to' mark your answers, or-have any 
other questions, raise your hand and I'll stop and help you. 

(PASS OUT RESPONSE SH^ET) In the upper right hand corner is a place for you 
to write do*n your name, and how old you are. Also, circle whether you are.* boy 
or a girl. • Fill in this -part and then we'll begin. t 

Remember, were talking about the program "Drawing Power." Does everyone know ' 



whaf that program 1 is? 

(BE SURE FOR EACH CHILD). 
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" "™ 8 . _ _ _ b< 

1. About how many times have you se^n ."Drawing Power 1 ' at home, and 

how iiiany times have you seen it at on the videotapes 

we brought you? On your response sheet, write down the number of 
times you have watched*it, first only- at home, after the word "home." 
Then write down the number of times you have seen "Drawing Power" * 

on the videotapes we asked, you to watch. Write down this answer 
after the word "project." J^? 

2. How much do you like the program "Drawing Powei;?" A lot, some, a 
little, or not at all? On your response sheet, circle the choice n 
which tells us how much you like "Drawing Power." 

I'm interested in what you do and, don't like about the program. I'm 
going to read some things which tell what the program "Dtawing Power" 
is like. For each one, we warit you to tell us whether you like or 
don't like it. While I read each one aloud, you follow along on your 
response sheet, checking the box marked "like" if you like it, and the 
box "don't like" if yob don't. If you're not sure whether you do or 
don't like something, check the box in the middle marked "not sure." 
OK? 

* 

3. "Drawing Power" has a lot of short stories instead of one long one. 

/ » 

A. Some of the stories are cartoons. 

5. It tries to teach you things. 

6. It has real people on the show, not just cartoons. 

f • 

7. The real people in the program make jokes with each other. 

e » 

8. The reaT~people in the program tell what the cartoon stories are about. 

^. Both the people' ,im the program atid the cartoons talk about the^ same . 

* * 
. things* or ideas. l . 
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3. Each story or cartoon in "Drawing Power" usually has an idea or a 
point it tries to tell you. Is it usually easy or hagfr for you to 
understand the ideas" the program tries to tell you? Check the box 
on your response sheet which tells us -how you feel, whether the ideas 
are "easy" or "hard" to understand. 

r 

1. I'm going to read you some pairs 'of television shows. I want you to 
imagine that. both of the shows are on at the same time, and check the 
box of the show that you would rather watch, if you could only watch 
one of them. - «. _ 

a. If you could watch Drawing Power^ or Fat Albert , which would . „ 
you rather watch? * ^ 

b. If you could watch Drawing Power , or Big. Blue' Marble, which would 
you rather watch? * * 

v 

c. If you could watch Drawing Power , or Flintstones , which would 
you rather watch? 

d. If you could, watch Drawing Powet , or Daffy Duck , which would 
you rather watch? , ^ 

'e. If you could watch Drawing Power , or Jonny Quest , which would • 
you rather watc.h? • * 

12. 'Who do you think would like to watch "Drawing Power?" There are three 
'.groups of ^people I want, to ask you about, children older than- yourself , . 
children your age, and children younger than yourself. For each group, 
I want yo'u to indicate oh your ■ response sheet either "YES," I think 
they would, like to watch "Drawing' Power ," or "NO," I don't think they 
would like to watch it. For each group, mark either one yes or one no.^ 



Do 'you remember seeing anything on any Saturday morning programs you' 
watched or on any of the programs ve asked you to watch, which tells 
you about how to watch television? Mark YES if you.'ve seen anything 
like this, and NO if 'you haven f t. 



1 . HOKE 



4* 

v 



3. 
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A LOT 



LIKE 
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SAME 



AGE BOY /GIRL 

DATE INT. 



SESSION ETH. 



PROJECT 



SOME . A LITTLE HOT AT ALL 

© * 0 i- © 



NOT SURE DON'T LIKE 



NOT SURE DON'T LIKr 



NOT SURE ' " 'DON'T LIKE 



4~ ' 



LIKE 



NOT SURE . DON'T LIKE 



NOT. SURE DON'T LIKE 



/ 



iKOXlSURE 0 '' ? ' DSN !T LIKE 



RESPONSE SHEET 
. Page 2" 
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9. 




LIKE 



NOT -SURE 



DON'T LIKE 



10. 



11- 



a . 
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EASY 








1 

1 

\ 

* 


"DRAWING 
* 


POWER" 


— ~ i 


"DRAWING 
<. 


POWER" 


l, .. . ! 
! 

i ' 

i 


"DRAWING 


POWER" 


1 1 

1 

! ' ! 

!. -1 


' v. 

"DRAWING 


?OWER" 


* 

• 


*> 


* 





"DRAWING POWER" 



*7 



'FAT ALBERT*" 




"BIG BLUE MARBLE" 



"FLINTSTONES" 



'DAFFY 'DUCK 



"JOKNY QUEST" 
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RESPONSE SHEET 
PAj2E 3 



12, 



OLDER CHILDREN 



CHILDREN MY AGE 



YES, LIKE TO 
-» ' ■ WATCH 





NO/ WOULDN'T LIKE 
TO WATCH 




YOUNGER CHILDREN 



13. 



YES 



NO 



9 
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Researcher f s Texts °and Child f s Response She(k for Day 5 Questionnaire 
About Drawing Power and How tb Watch TV y 



7 



\ 



6 
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- Four Researcher Texts, One per Drawing- Pptffer 
Episode and How to ^atch TV Drop-in 



- One, Child Response Sheet of Which Other Three * 
are Similar > 



2S'> % ° 

^ Jul 



Post-Viewing Questionnaire fojc Drawing Power*. (Su^ershoes) 



* ... 



. My name is ■ Today I_'d lfre 'to ask you some qu^tions ' # 

about the program we jW watched. We'll be dpiligJniHg's jastr'about the m«V *• -v 
way as yesterday. " I'll ask you a qutfstien, and ^ you ' J£ .mark down your answer ^ 
on the response, sheet Vll glve.yau. Mvant to 'remi^.ypu that I'm V"? «• 
interested in what yiu, think, Tko be sure to answer witt .your jown' ideas/ 'Do£t 
talk with your neighbor or show your answer' to h£a* or he'r. ' , - 

OK, ready to'begin? ,(PASS OUT RESPONSE SHE|X> . tapper, right hand % . 

corner is a place for you 6Q write dowrf yourTTB^-rnd-'hbwJqW yoVare. -Also, t - 

circle whether you. are a -boy or a girl. - ' » ^ . .. 

« #» «• • 

' < , a te ' 

It's important! 4 that we 'all stay together and follow my instructions. > Only* 

.mark an answer on the response sheet when J ask you to, N W "put iV where I 

show'" you. Remember to think carefully about' your answer .before marking ;it dotta!' 

If- you're not sure where to mark your answers, or ha^e'any othVr questions, raise 

your hand and I'll stop , and help you. , , 

« -' . 

1. How much did you like the Drawing Power program you just saw.? * * * 
A lot, some, a little, or not tft all? Circle the answer which shows* 
how much^ou liked the program. * 



2. Now I want to ask' whether you liked certain parts of- the program Ve s^t^ 
today. ' I'll describe the part and , you - circle "yes" on your respon.se sheet 
.if you liked it and "no" if you didn't like it. if you're not sure whether 
.or not you like it, circle the face marked "not sure'^ in the/middle. . ' - 
(IF A CHILD- DOESN'T REMEMBER A SEGMENT, YOU 'MA* REMIND THEM BY MENTIONING , 
CHARACTERS, BUT DON'T SAY ANYTHING ABOUT PLOT. IF A CHILD STILL CAN'T 
^IDENTIFY THAT SEGMENT, HAVE THEM SKIP THAT ITEM.) 

a. Superpenson U about Supershoes , 

b. Wacky World about the hippc* " ~ I 

c. Turkey of the Week ~ about dirty Harry 

• - fi&fc — : 
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* • • * j 

d*. Book Reporters — about the Secret Garden 
e. Professor Rutabaga about peas 

• * 

f> Pet Peeves — taking care of a pet chick/chicken 
g. Lenny, Kari, & &op talking about -the cartoons 



Now I'm going* to read' a list of ideas you migh^ghaye gotten from watching 
the Drawing Power .progriTfi we saw" today. For earn ^ne, I want yrra-to circle 
the * v 'yes" v on your Ves^nse sheet' if the program 8 ^Wf*'y5u abcfut that idea 
or "no" if it didn't. (IF A CyiLD ISN'T SURE, HAVE KIM/HER MARK "NO.") 

a. It f s OK to be dirty or messy 

b. The Secret Garden is"a .book about an .English girl who lives in a big 
house and finds a mysterious garden 

c. It's no fun to be dirty or messy 

d. _ It's' important to think about other* ^ople's feelings 

e. You gtet ice cream when you have your tonsils out 

f . Peas give you lots of vitamins and energy 

g. Baby chicks grow up' to be chickens which still need £ood care as a pet 



t 

Drawing Power has different parts to it. Each one tries to show kids 
things about themselves and their world. We want to know who you think 
each part is best for — kids older than you, kids yout age, or "kids 
younger than you. I'nrgoing to >ame some* of the different parts and. I 
want you to tell me all the people you think the^are good for. (FOR 
s EACH ITEM, BE SURE KIDS KNOW THEY CAN CHECK, 1 , 2 \ OR 3 BOXES.) 

'a. -The Book Reporters about The Secret Garden -- is that good for 
older kids? for kids your age? for youngefr kids?" 

b. Turkey of the Week — about dirty Harry " 

c. Processor Rutabaga about peas 
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Post Viewing 
Page 3 ^. 



d. Superperson U about Super shoes* 

e. Wacky World about the hippo 

f. pet Peeves taking care of your pet chicken 

g. Lenny, Kari and Pop joking and talking 



5. 



Now I want to know how you think Drawing Power usually shows the ideas^ 
it wMti you to know aEout - in the cartoons- - in-rt^-taiking^Lenny > 
Kari and 1& -- or' in both the cartoons and the talking. Check the first 
box if the ideas mostly come from the. cartoon, check the second box if they' 
m0 stly come from the people, or check the third box if you think they're., 
from both. - , 



Here- are some things you"might do after seeing Drawing Power. Til name 
the things. For each one circle "yes" on your paper if you think you might 
do it and "no" if you 'think you won't. . , 

a. Get a copy of The Secret Garden to read 

b. Be sure to keep myself and my room clean, not, messy 

c. Think about what it's like to be in another person's shoes # 

d. -Be sure to -include peas in my diet 

e. Take good cafe of my pet even when it grows up 
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Post Viewr^rg 
Page 4 



7. OK, now I want you to think about all the Drawing' Power programs you have 
seen. We know that each program has several different stories or parts in 
it. Do' you think Drawing Power wou^d be better if it had longer stories, • 
. shorter stokes or'do you like it the way it is now? Check the first box 
if y'ou think Drawing Power wouid be better with longer stories, the second 
box if it would be better with shorter stories, or the third box if it 
is fine the way it is, now. 



8. Do you remember, seeing something called "How to Watch TV" on the Drawing 
* Power program we just watched?- Check either "yes" or. "no." 



7 

'9. 'Do you think it was an ad, part of the program, or something else? On your 
paper check the first box if you think How*to Watch TV was an ad, the ^ 
second box if you think it is part of the program, or^he third box if you . 
think it was something else. y , 



10. What do you tfitnk this "How to Watch Television" story tellsyou? I'll say 
' three answers, and. you decide which one you think it was^trying to t eU you. 

a. It's good that TV tells you about different' kinds of people. . 

b. . It's good that TV- tells you about people just like you ^ 
It's good that TV. tells you about people growing up # ^ 



c. 




If you think this story was telling you t^at TV tell,s you about different 
kinds .of people, check, "a. n> . ' 

If you think this story was telling yo^i that TV tells you about people 
just like you, check' "b." - < ',' . 

If you think this story was telling you that TV tells you about people , 
JjRrawing.,,up. > --.Qheck "c." .' ; gOJZ 
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11. 



12. 



Do~you chink that what the "How fo Watch TV" story told you is important^ 
to know? ' YES ozlfo* Circle YES c or NO orfyour paper; 




A* 



Did you know abouVthat before you saw tnis story? YES or NO? On your 
Japer cirtfe "Yes" if you already knew thi. and^No^if you ^.^^^ 

1 .... ,,^vt^«t-tv n-nnTTT vmiT T T A TV v\ in T 1 ^- 1 A VrfMM-Q- ' - 



*(IF AN*' NOs ASK THEM "HAVE YOU WONDERED AB OUT WHAT 



^^S^J^^m On'your; P aper check "Yes" if you wondered 
about thfs -before and "No" if you didn't. FOR YESes, HAVE THB&KIP THIS 
PART. 




13.' Do you think what this "-How to Watch TV" story told y6u about .seeing different 
kinds of people is true fer only Saturday morning TV show* orjfor^all TV t 
shows?. On your paper, check the first box if you think it is or.ly true £ or 
Saturday morning TV shows, or the second box if you think it is. true for all. 
TV stows/ 
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Pi^st-* h-winu Quustloniuire for Drawing Power (Superpop) 

Mj name is - • Today ^I ! d like to -ask you some questions 

■ • '•about the program w. just watched. We'll be doing tli'iugs just about the same 
way ab yesterday. • ' 11 a*,k you a question, and you'll mark down your answer 
on the response she. i. I'll yivc you. 1 want to-renuud you that I'm only 
intere: lud Ln what »u flunk, »so In* ->ure to a'nswer wiLh your own ideas, Don f t 
talk wjih your \\<?\v\ iiojr or -sliow youi answer to Jiim or her, 

* 0! , ready to !<■ - in? (PASS Ol'T RESPONSE SHEET) , . In the'upper right .hand^_ § 
corner u, a place n i you to write flown your name and how old you are. Also, 
circle whether you a boy or^i y, 1 1 1 • 

■ li's* important i liat we- all stay together and followmy instructions. Only 
"'mark ah "answer on L 1 . - • response toheel, when I ask you io,'and put it where I 
• show yea.' Remember . o Llunk carofuJly aboutr your answer before marking it down. 
If j/ou 1 *e not buVe \ i.i.re to mark your answers, or have any other questions, raise 
your hi. ul'anck 1 1 IgJ. 1 <>P anil help you . 

• . c y - 

/ i.'-Hov much did yoi, Tike the Draw in;-,, Power . program you jiyst.saw? 

A LjC, some, * nitle, or not a(. all? Circle. Che answer which 'shows 

how .much you 111 . cl' the proyi'. 



ram. 
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2, Now I waat to ctt.K whether yob liked certain parts of the program we saw 

* "'toihiy: I'll de: tribe the part and you 1 circle "yen" on your response sheet* 

if ,'uu liked It. . uti "no" if ^ou d j^n' t like it. If you're not sure whether 

or not you like 1 1. , .circle the face nTarked "not "su r e" t in the middle. 

(II- A CHILD" lJOB.il f T RKMEMItER A S I'tJMENt, YOU' MAY RFMIND THEM BY MENTIONING " 

ai«KACl : KRff, IiU : i 'WON'T SAY ANYTHING ABOUT PLOT. IF A CHILD STILL CAN'T 

IDkNTIFY THAT Sl'CMENT, IIAV1? TIJKM 'SKIP T.HAT ITEM.) 

.1 ' . I 

| a. Super person u .about Superpop 

• * b / Wacky World • - m * 

ci What, do you*do, Dad, What do -you do!, Mom? « — .abbut a doctor 



V 
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d. 
e. 
f . 
S- 



Book Repurte.t, — about Tom Sawyer 
Proiessoi Ru.abaga --'about fiber in food, 
pet I'eevis - Caking cart-, of your pet bird 
T.eiiny.'Ki.'rl, H Pop -- en roll.-r skates and taking 



3 ; Now I'm goinj; to load a ]Jtt of fleas you might' have gotten from watching 
the UrowtaB I'ove • program we saw today.' -For each oae, I want you to circle 
the "ye£>! on you. response sheet if .the program -told you about chat idea ( 
or -no". If Lt diaa't. (IF A CIUU) ISN'T SURE, HAVE HIM/HER MARK "NO . '!) 



a. Old people sj i, tired a lot 

b. rom Sawyer I a boak about I. boy '8 adventures in a cave and 
othec places 

c. .' Au-orthopedi. doctor is ^doctor who fixes people' s .bones 

Children can learn a lot of things by asking-oJder people 

e. You get ice , ream when you have'y° ur tonsils out 

f. Lt is -import.,, it to eat high fiber foods 

g. I'et birds- no, d to have their cages cleaned often 
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Drawing Power ha, different parts to it. Each one tries to show kids . 

[thi„,s aboutAhen, , elves andctheir world. We want to know who you think 

each part is besi lor -- kids oldur than you, kid's your age, or kids 
t youn,pr than you." I'm going to name some, of indifferent parts and I 
*> want, you to tell me all the people you-think they «.re good for. .(FOR 

EACH 1T*EM,' BR SUuri KIDS KNOW THEY' CAN-CHECK, 1, 2, OR 3- BOXES.) 

a. The Book Reporters -about Tom Sawyer — is that good for older 

* * * 

kids? for lci.ls your ag'e? „ for younger kids? 

b. What' Do You )m Dad about the doctor — 

c. professor Rutabaga alput hifch f.ifter food 

' / \ . • 200 ' . 
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d. Supcrpei son U about Superpop * .. 

e. Wacky World ibout funny news stories 
f: Put Peeves i.iklng tare oi' your 'pet 

g. Lenny, lari and Pop joking and talking 



"NoO I. wane to k..ow how you think Drawing P^er usually shows the ideas" , 
it wants you to k.io»about - an the cartoons - in the talking by Lennie, 
Ca.rlc and Pop - or in both thPTcartoons and thu talking. Chock the first 
bo .. if che idea, mostly 'com, from the cartoon, chock the second* box "if they 
m o,tly come fro. the" people, or check the third bo* if you think they're 
fr'.m both. 



He.c are somfc tumgs you might: do after seeing .Drawing Power. I'll name 
thu things. Fo. each one circle ''yes" oti your papn if yoi? think you might 
do Lt and "no" ii you -think you won't. 



> 



a. ' Get £ copy oi Tom Sawyer to read 

b. Ask older p.nplfc for h«*}p more often , 

c Think about being a doctor when I grow up 
• * I 

d. lie sure to include fiber in my diet 

e. . Feed my 'pet » i egularly and clean it S< cage if it has one 

\ ' . 
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OK, nowVw.mc ,ou to' chink about all the Drawing' Power programs you have 
sei,x. We l(now,ha\ each prog.ram. has .several- different stories or parts in 
it. Do youW.k Drawing Power would be better if it had longer stories, 
shorter slor.ies or do -you litoit the way id is now? Check the first box 
if you think Drawing Power would be better with longer stories, the second 
bo., if it would bo better with shorter stories', or the third box if it _ 
1:; i'Lne the way It is now, - 



Do ,Z r**»b*> -seeing Something called "How to Watch TV" on the Drawing 
'power program v. just watched? Check either "yes" or "no." 



Do you think it was an ad, part of the program, or something . else? On your 
pa,.ur check the first b6x if you think How to Watch TV wasfan ad, the 
second box if >..u think. it is p.aVt of the pVogra.rf, or the'third box if you ' 
think jt was sumuthing else. % * 



Whet do you think thA "How to Watch Television*' story tells you? ^ I'll-say^ 
th.ee answers, s .nd you decide which one you fhiiu. it was trying-, to tell you. 



a. " When animals die on TV, thc*y are really dead. 

b. " When animal , die on-TV, they aren't really [dead. They are jus^p ret ending 

c. Wh.en_ani.maJ.. die .on TV, they get real sick or hurt arid nearly die." Then. 

U.ltVf a doctor fixes thoin , . t / 

*• - * • 

If you think Hoi/ to Watch. TV was telling you animals .are really dead, fcheck "a 

If you think it said they are j'ufe't pretending,- check "b." . 

If you think J,«. sai'd they get real . close toadying, check M c," _ - 

& KJ , 
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11, Do you Lhinic il iL whaC the "HWTV" told ypu is important to know? 
YES or NO? CI i. Le Yes or No- on your paper. 



J 



12. DIM you k»pu nl..ut that hefore you ,aw this, story? YES or NOV „0n your 
pa,»ur circle 'W if you already knew this and' "No" if you didn't. 
0,.' ANY NOs, A!u THEM "HAVE YOU WONDERED ABOUT WHAT HAPPENS TO ANIMALS . 
• Jll/>T DIE ON T\ BEFORE?") ' On your paper check "Yes" if you wondered 
0 Uut this bef,,, and "No" if you didn't. FOR YES.., HAVE THbri SKIP -THIS 
IV it' 1 '. 



13, D<. you think wu.t this "HTWTV" told' you about annnals on TV Is true for only 

Saturday mornc,, TV shows or for all TV. shows? On your paper, check the 

r.'rst box iC y.,u • think it is only true for Saturday morning TV shows, or 
cl.e second" box if you jthink It is true for all TV shows. * ^ 



s 
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Post-Viewing Questionnaire for Drawing Pova* \ 



Mv name- is 



Todav I'd like 



'about- the program we just watched. We»l.l be- doing' 
way as yesterday.', I'll .ask you ^question, and yoj 

on the response sheet I'll give you. 'I. want to remind .-you- that Vm only 
.interested in wha^you 'think, so be sure' to answer) with your own^ideas. Don't 
talk with your neighbar or show your answer to him, .0 : her. , . 



270 



(instant Replay) 



tc ask you soxe questions, 
things just a\out the same 
! 11 r.ark down your answer 



OK, ready to begin?-' (PASS OUT RESPONSE- SHEET) . 
c.ofner is a Slace for you to" writ* down your name an 
circle whether you are a boy or a girl. 



In the upper right hand 
how old you. are. Also, 



V . lt . s important that we alL stay together and lollop my instructions'. Only 
" mark an "answer on t'he-response sheet 'when X>sk you to, and Jut it where I . - 

show you. Remember to think carefully abou.t your answer b^orft narking it down. 
' n you^re not sure where to *.ark your answers, or' have any o'r^er questions, raise 
.1 your hand and I'll stop and help you. 

% > \ » 

1. Hov> much did you like the Drawing Power program you just saw? 
" _ A lot, some, a Little,, or^not at all? Circle the answer whity 
; how much you liked the program. f 
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Now I want t\ ask whether you liked certain parts of- the program we saw ( 
"today." I'll 'describe the part, and you circle '"yes" 'oh' your response sheet 

'if you liked' it and "no" if\ou didn't like it. If you're not sure whether 
•or not you like , it / circle- the face marked "not 'sure", in the middle.^ 

(IF A CHILD DOESN'T REMEMBER A SEGMENT, YOU MAY REMIKD THEM BY MENTIONING 
- CHARACTERS , BUT DON'T SAY • ANYTHING ABOUT PLOT. IF A, CHILD '.STILL CAN'T*. 
'IDENTIFY THAT SEGMENT, HAVE THEM SKIP THAT ITEM.) * 
a. SuDerperson U about Instant "Replay. ; 
•b. Waiky UojldP -- one about the big fish, and, one about, the Vail of Chip* 

C. What do you do Dad, What do you .do, . Mo- about the dairy farm ^ 



po f 
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d. \ Turkey of/ the Week — about Willy ,Tell 



m— % + 

"e # * Professor Rutabaga — about salt 
\ .f . *L6nny, Kari/& Pop,-- talking about the partoons 



3, Now I'm going to read^a list of. ideas you might hav'e gotten from watching 
f the # Drawing Power .program we saw today. For each one, I. want you to-circle 
• 1 the "yes" on your response sheet if the program t^ld you about 'that, idea ^ 
"no" if it -aidnlt. (IF A CHILD ISN'T SURE, HAVE HIM/HER MARK. "NO.") 



or 



a. It's OK to tell on 'people all the time, . ^ 

b. Before you do something, .think aWit what will happen Vf \ \r 

c' People won't listen to you if you'nre always telling on someone 

d. A da^j&y farmer is someone^ who gets milk from cows 

e * You eet ice cream when you have your tonsils out 

' * v 
f, /You don't, need to add sait to all your foad 



,4, Drawing Power has different parts to it. Each one tries' to show kids things 

about themselves and their world. We want to know who you think each part is . 
best for -- kids older than you, kids your age, .or kids younger than you. 
" I'm going to name some of the different parts and I' want you to tell me all , the 
people you think they are good for/ (FOR EACH ITEM, BE SURE RIDS* KNOW fHEY-'CAN^ 
. CHECK, l; -2, or 1 3 /BOXES.) , .... . . *« , > 



a. * turkey ofv tM-JJeek about K'jLlly Tell — is that good for 

cider kids/ for kids your age? ffcjf younge? kids? 

b. What' do you do, Dad; wh^t do you do, Mom — , about the da€ry farm * _ ' * 



c. Professor Rutabaga abou; salt 

d . Supe rperson U about Instant R eplay 




e.- Wacky World — one about the big fish —'one aboCt the Wall pf China 

• * * ■ 

-f- — L e nny; Ka rl, an( ^-o|>-4^^ n 8 and t * 1 k in S , 
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Now I want to know how you think Drawing Power usually shows'<the ideas 
it wants to know about - in the; cartoons - in the talking -by Lenny, 
Kara., and Pop - or , in .both, the' carooons" and the' talking^ CJiec* the first 
box If the ideas mostly dome ; from the cartoon, check the second box if they 
m ostly come from the people, or check the third box if , you think they're ^ 
from both. / • • , , • 



1 



Here* are' some things you might do after-seeing Drawin g< Power . I'll name 
the things. For each one circle "yes"" on your pape<r if you think you^ might 
do it and "A>" if you think you won't. - 



a. Be careful not to tell on people a^l the time- 

b. ' Think about being a dairy farmer when I gr6w«p , _ _ 

c. Try 'a bite of food*" without • salt next tiste I eat 

d. Before I do something, thinkfabout what will happen if I do it 



O.K., now* I want you'to^hink about all' the Drawing Power programs you have 
seenV We know' that each progrfm-has several different stories or parts in 
it. Do you think Drawing Power would be better if it had longer stories, 
shorter stories or do you like it the way it is now? Check the first box 
if you think Drawing Power would be better with longer stories, ; the second 
box if it »o«ld be .better with shorter stories, or the third box if it; ^ 
is-fine-'the way it is now. . . v . 



Dc you remember seeing something «il*d "How to Wa't-ch TV" on the Drawing 
Power ''program* we just uatcfied? - Check either "yes" or "no.-" 



io: 
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Do you chink' it was an ad, part' of the program, or something else? On your 
paper check the first boy If you think How to Watch 'TV was -an ad, the. 
second box. if, you think it is part of the program, tit the third -box. if you' 
think it was something else. ' 



What do yX think this "How to^atch Television" story tells you? I'll kay 
thcee answers, and you-decide which one you'think It was trying to tell you. 

a, Advertisers pay money* to show their products in IV commercials 

b, Advertisers get tQ show their 'products for free in T\[ commercials 

c, .Advertisers show .their _ products^ in TV conunercials because they ' re .'proud of tter. 

If you think this story was tellirtg you that advertisers pay money to shAw . , 

their products in TV commercials, — check "a," . / 

i i 
If you think this stoiry Clxs telling you that advertisers get 'to'show their. 

products for free in TV copflercials, — check n b\" 

If .you think this story was telling you that advert g^Pshov^ their products 
. in TV commercials because they're proud of them, 1 checj^'c. 11 



1 11. '* Do you think that the "How to Watch TV" story told you is irportant to 
know? YES or NO? Circle YES or NO on your paper. • * 

4 

12. Did you knov about- that before you saw'this story? YES or NO? On. your paper' 
circle "Yes" if -you already knew" this and/'No." if yea d^n't. (IF ANY NOs, 
ASK THEM "HAVE YOU -WONDERED WHY C0>2 , 1ERCIAL9- ARE ON IT?) On "our paper check * 

* "Yes" if you wondered about this before and "fco" i'f. you didn't. For YESes, 

f 

HAVE ,THEM"6KIP THIS PART, ' , - , . " * *• 

m . ; ' \ . 2D7 " ... - ' 
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Co you think what this "How'-to Watch TV" story tdld you about commercials 
on TV is 'true for only .Saturday morning TV sHows or for all TV shows?' On v 
your'paper, check .the .first box ifvjou think it is only true for Saturday 
morning TV sWjs, or" the second box if you think it is true for all" TV show.s. 



y 
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' Post-Viewing Questionnaire for Drawing Power ^ (Law*snd Order 



1 I ■ 

My name is " * • Toda y I' d ' like c .° ask Y ou some q uestions 

about the -program we just watched. We'll be doing things just, about the same 
way ,as y&t&day. ask you a question, and you'll ^ark down your answer 

on. the response shee.t I'J.1 give you. I want to.remind you fhat. I'm drily- 
interred in\what you think, so be sure to' answer with your own ideas. Don't 
talk with your ^neighbor or 'show your 'answer to him or her. . 



m OK, ready to begin? (PASS 'OUT" R^ONSE -SHEET) . # In cHe upper right hand * ^ 
corner" is a. pl'ace for you to*write down your name and how old you are, m Al-sof 
circle whether 'you ate a boy or a girl, y , ' ^ 

.It's important that we all stay together and follow my instructions. ] Only ' 
mark an answer on the response sheet when I ask you to, and put it ^wher^e 1 
show you. Remember to think carefully about your answer before marking it down. 
If you're not' sure where to mark your . answer s t; or have any other questions, raise 
your hand and^T'll stop" and he-lp-you. * 

• / 

\ 

1. How much did you like the Drawing -Power program you just saw? ^ 

A lot, some, a'little^er not at all? Circle the answer which 'shows 

how much you [ liked *the program. * • v 

J. - ■ • ■ ' 

• • • 

** ■ • 

2. 'Now- 1 want to ask whether you liked certain parfs-of the program we saw ■ 

today. • I'll describe the part and you circle. "yes" on your response sheet 
if you liked, it and "no"' if you didry't like it. 'if you're not sure whether 
or not you like it, circle the 'face marked "not sure".in the middle. . 
" (IF A GH|LD DOESN'T REMEMBER- A -SEGMENT- ' YOU MAY REMIND THEM BY MENTIONING 
» CHARACTERS, BUT DON'T SAY ANYTHING ABOUT BLOT. IF A CHILD .STILL CAN'T 
IDENTIFY THAT! SEGMENT, HAVE THEM SKIP THAT ITEM.) 

* a. Superperson U about Law and Order' „ . ; 

b. ' Wacky ftorld - one about the tfrtist^and the monkey, and one abo'ut the . 

bulldozer 1 

c. What do you do Dad, IJhat do you do,' Mom about a metereologist 



' . ' • Past Vieviirtg* • z/0 . • 
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d. Book Reporters - about Guilder ' s;Travels t -* ^ ^ 

e, v Profes-sor Rutabaga -- about pelpry- 

r Aenny.'Kari, & Pop talking' about clU cartoons . # • . • 



4 * 
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Now-I'm going to read K lJt*tff ideas you might have gotten .from watching 
the' Drawing Power program we saw today. For each one, I want you to circle ^ 
the ""yes" on 'your response shett if the program told you about that idea, ' . 
or "no" if it didn't.' (IF A CHILD ISN'T SUREj HAVE HIM/HER MARK "NO,") ... 

■ • ♦ ' . * : 

a.' -It's O.K. if just a. few -people don't-obey the rul.es. . . ' ^ *: 

b'. Gulliver > Travels is a book report about an Englishman who goes to an . 

' Viand 'of tiny people, and then on with great big people . 
c ' Things work out right when everyone follows the rules- . . • 

. d. A meteorologist is someone who figures out what the weather will be like , 

e. You gef ice cream when you have your tonsils out ' . 

f. .Celery is' good for you, and goes "crunch" when you eat it 



3. 
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' ' A Drawing Power has different parts Co it. Each,one tries to show kids Rings' 

about themselves and their- world. '-We want to know who you think each part is ^ 
" best for- - kids oldv than^you , kids yo^r age/or kids-younger -than you. ^ _ ^ 
i < I!, going to name some of the different .parts and ,1'want you to tell me a"*l the./ 

j r /.tnn Varv? TTFM BE SURE KIDS- KNOW THEY - CAN 

■ people you think they are good for. - (FOR EACH ITEM, Bt suki^mw. 

CHECK,. 1, 2, or 3 BOXES.)- ' ( 

J* 

'a'. The Boo'WReporters about Gulliver's Travels ife thayood ■* or 
older' kids?? ' for kids your age? 'for ..younger kids?^ .1 . 
• / ' b. What 'do you do', Dad, what dojou do', Hun - abput a meteorologist^ 

c. Processor Rutabaga about celery \ % . 

d. Superpet^on U abouti Law aifd Order ? # ^ 
* ' ' . e. Wacky World ^one ribut the 'artist .and t^monkey - one about 

* the bulldozer %l \ *J 
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f* Lenny - , Kari/ahd Pop joking and' talking 



V 
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Now I want to know how you. .think, Drawing Power usually shows, the ideas 
it w^Tts to know about — in the cartoons — in the talking by Lenny,- ' 
Kari, and Pop — or in both the cartoons and the talking. Check the first • 
box if the-.ideas mostly come'from the . cartoon^ check* the second box if they ' 
mostly come from the people, or check the third box if you think they're _ 
from both> 




Here are some things you might do after seeing Drawing Power. I'll name 
the things. For each one circle "yes*; on your paper if you think you might 
do it and "no" if you think you won't.^ . ' . \ 

a. Get a copy of Gulliver's Travels to read , 1 

b. Be sure to follow the ru'ies, like not cutting in line^ 
el Think about being a meteorologist when I grow up 

d. Be sure to include 'celery in my diet . . 



7. O.K., now I, want you to think about all the Drawing Power prdgrams you have 
seen. We know that .each 'program has several different stories, or parts in 
it. Do you .think Drawing Power would be better, if it' had longer stories, . 
shorter stories or do you like it the way .it ' is'' now? Check the first box , 
If you think Drawing Power would be better with longer stories, the second 
box if it would be better with shorter stories, or the thi$ box if. it 

• • X 

is fine the way it is now. 

y ' 

V. * Do you remember. seeing something called "How to Watch TV" on^the Drawing 
*. Power program we just watched? Check either "yes" of "no." 
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Do you think it was an ad , part of the program, or something else? On your 
paper che<k one firit.box if /o» think How tb Watch TV was an ad., the 
Mcb-A box "if you think .it is part of the program, or the third box if you 
th;Lnk i* was something else, ^ ^ 



What do you think this «jHow td Watch Television" story tells you? I'll say 
Shree' answers, and youjd^ide which one you think it was trying totell you. 

* a Planning V- ti»« is important so you can do homework and watch TV, too 
V. Therms usually enough tW to watch TV and do all yoUr other chores, 

like homework • » * / 

' c. When you'plan what TV programs' you want' to watch, you don't need^ to 

. * * think about titnefor homework v * 

• •» - • \* 

If you think this story'was telling* you that planning your tuners 
. . important so you can do homework and watph TV, too, check "a."\ ^ 

If you think this story was telling you there's usually enough time to . 
' . watch TV and do all. your other chores, .like homework, -check "b." 

If you think this story* was telling you when you plan what TV programs • 

you want to watch, you don't need to thirfk about time for homework, 
• check, "c." 



'Do you think tha't the "How to Watch TV" story told you is important, to 
know? YES or NO? . Circle YES or NO on your paper. 

•Did you know about that before you saw this, story? YES or m On your paper 
circle' "Yes" if you already knew this and "No" if. you didn't. , (IF ANY NOs, ASK 
THEM "HAVE YOU WONDERED WHETHER OR NOT IT'S IMPORTANT TO PLA* YOUR TIME FOR ^ 
WATCHING TV?) On your paper check "Yes" Jf you wondered about this before 
and "No" if you didn't. For YESes, HAVE THEM SKIP THI§ PART. 
* 1 • . 
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Do you think what this "How .to Watch TV" story told you- about f W^ 3 ^vne. 
-H> u«.tci\Tvi- ^ tru-tf for only Saturday morning TV*shows or for air TV < . 
'shows? On your papdr, check the first box if you think it is only true for 
Satusd^ morning. TV shows, or tile second b^x if you think it is true for all. 
TV* shows- * * J ' * , 
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1. 



1 



P 1 



A LOT 



NAME 
A£E _ 



DATE 

SESSION 

A LITTLE 



SOME A UTTL 



-BOY/GIRL 



INT. 



r 



NOT AT ALL 



2. 



SUPERPERSON u « 



\ 



WACKY WORLD 



WHAT DO YOU DO, DAD 



BOOK REPORTERS 



©. 

LIKE 



LIKE 



LIKE 



LIKE 



© - © 



NOT SJJRE 
' 1 1 



NOf SURE' 



Not sure 




DON'T LIKE 



0 



DON'T LIKE 



<5> 

DON'T LIKE 



NOT SURE 



DON'T LIKE/ 



PROFESSOR RUTABAGA 



LIKE 




NOT SURE 




DON'T LIKE 



***** • 



LENNY, ,KARI,. 2 & POP 



LIKE- 



NOT SURE 



<2> 



DON'T LIKE 



ERLC 



'i /•) ,* 



» 
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3. a). 'YES 



NO 



,b. YES 



c. 



V 



d. 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



NO 



e. 



"f .. 



YES 



YES 



NO 
NO 



A. 



ERIC 



BOOK REPORTERS 



WH^T DO YOU DO, DAD 



PROFESSOR RUTABAGA. 



SUPERPERSON U 



WACKY WORLD 



m LENNY, KARI, & POP 



OLDER 
•CHILDREN 




CHILDREN 
MY AGE 
I 



&05 



" YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 
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* ♦ CARTOONS 




LENNY, 'KARI, & POP 




BOTH 



READ, GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 

» 

P<?v_i_t-vO TUGT POLES 



YES 



- YES 



NO 



NO 



THINK ABOUT BEING .A 
" METEOROLOGIST 



YES 



NO' 



EAT CELERY 



YES 



NO 



LONGER STORIES 



, SHORTER STORIES '* FINE AS IT- IS 




YES 



NO 



AD 



PROGRAM 



SOMETHING ELSE 



-r 



11. 



YES 



NO 



12. 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 
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13. 



SATURDAY MpRNING ONLY 




ALL TV SHOWS 





307 
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• Researchers Text for Day. 4 .Interview 
About Drawing Power and How to Watch, TV^ 

c 



a 



r i r\ n 

•9 



•<■ y 
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Now I. want to ask each af.^ou sont<j questions in a tittle more. detail, so I'll need 
to talk with each of you one at a time. While you are waiting until it's your turn, my , 
I'd liKe you to draw a' picture about your favorite Saturday morning television'' K $Z^ 
program. Do this'on the back of the sheet I'll give you'. 

.(REMOVE FIRST CHICD.OUT OF' EARSHOT 0F~ OTHERS 7~TAKE THEIR""RESF0NSE~ST1EET^ 

f , t * ' 

4ND WRITE RESPONSES FOR THEM.) ' • » 



Now, I'm going C^j ot down your answers when I ask you these last questions. 



(IF CHILD ANSWERED YES ON //7, ASK) 



"Tell me what you saw on TV that- told you about? how to watch television, 
Who was in it and .what was it about? (WRITE DOWN BASICS) What was 
that trying to tell you?" s ' t * * * 



8. Think abbi^t the "Drawing Power" programs 1 that, you've seen, and # tell . 
me about one pifrthe parts that you remember • ' Just* t6ll me who 



was in, the story and 'what the. story was ab6ut« 



s^\jfi 



(WRITE .DOWN BASICS, E.G., SEGMENT* TITLE, PLOT) ^ "What ideas' otA that 
part of the show give you? What things di<^ it'make you think about? . 
w (TRY TO -DETERMINE IF CHILD GOT ANY 'MESSAGE FROM 'SEGMENT/ E.G. , WAYS 



.XO ACT, THINGS TO DO^ REPEAT PROCESS, -IF POSSIBLE, UP TO 



.) 
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* * * — ■ 

Researcher VVText for Day 5 Interview 
• . * ^ abouf Drawing Powej 



\ 



♦ 



'A 



i 



/ 
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Child's -Name . " ♦ . ■ " Date ^ * 2&7 ' 



Sex _j . . pUce : 

0 



- . . Jfc * * Interviewer - 

Ethnicity : r-*r 

Drawing Power Post-Viewing Interview ^ 

\ 

* c 1 9 1 

K I'm really interested in the *deas kids get from Drawing Power*. ' Tel l me 
everything you think the program you saw- today was trying to tell you. . 

eWrite down responses. Say Good for each one.' Vh*n the child seems to 
* have run out P say "Anything-lse?" or "You really remember a lot about 
that program, yoy just saw." Now try hard to think A % there's anything, 
* else you remember about it. M r > v „ . . 



2. (If necessary repeat things mentioned t tfl) Were any of .these things . 
inlawing Power things you didn't know before?. 

left me which ones you didVt'know before. (If you feel it is necessary, 
llYc Tver Vhings mentioned in *1 and ask if each was known before) 



Drawing Power Post-Viewing Interview^ • Child's Name 



P. 2 



3. <UsJ* thefirs-t Idea the child. gave you.in #1 if *hat idea came from the 
- Drawing Powe\ he or she just saw. If not, go*down'the ideas until ^you , 

" , come\o one from the pr6gram just seen.) 

Now let's 'talk more about? (idea) « ; . . -Who told you about 

that in the Drawing Power program" you Saw today? ^ 



Probes if necessary: \l£s it in a cartoon? 
' * Whicji one? 



^ „ Was it s>aid or done by-Lenn^ or K ar < • or Po ? ? 

Which one? 

* 

4. Who do you' think ought to see that idea'on-TV? Kids yaur age? Kids 
-oLder than you? Or kids younger, .than you? • • . - . 



K 



• ,Why 4 do you think (kids) ■ \ should see it on TV? 



5. Do you think that . (idea) is Something you will do ifi the 

future? * 

m 9 

OR if above question is not appropriate for the idea, ask: „ 
Do you agree with the 'idea that — 



drawing Power Post-Viewing 'interview Child's Name 

P. 3 v * 



6. (For .he second IdeTthe child gave which came from the program viewed. 
. Nortec's talk more about ^ioeaj '"ho told you about that in 



the Drawing Power program you saw poos> 



•J 



Probes if necessaryr Was- it in a cartoon? 

Which one? . 

t- ■ \ .Was ijt said or done by Lenny <^r Kari or Pop?, 

Which' one? • - 

* • ♦ 

* • 

7. Who do you think o Jght 'to .*« that idea on TV? Kids your age? Kids ^ 
older than you? Or kids younger than you? - m 



9 * <\,iA*\ should see it on TV? 

Why do you think (kiqsj. sn r ulu , 



8. Do you think that (idea) is something you will dp in the future.? 



OR tr above question is not -appropriate for the idea, askr 
' Do you agree With the idea that ■__ s • 



"hv or. why not ? 



313 
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Drawing Power Post-Viewing Interview ' 
P. 4 * • ' ' 



Child's Name 



o (Look at the child's answer to ouesticr. 7 inHhe questionnaire he 
Or ^e complete/ today-*- it's about the length of the program segments .) 

X^^^^^^ Drawing Power should be '(shower, 
longer, or the same length)? • 



250 



<' ' MWp the wav Drawing Power tries to give you Idea's or teach you 

fines' X or why not? (Then explore idea pf pushiness if it hasn t 
lot f up air ad . Possible. .uestions : you think Drawing Power _ tries 

. h rf to tell you what's good to do?" -Do you think the ,«n 1. 

•Wort of giving you too many ofders or lectures about how to .c. • ) 



' ' * ! 

, . .Pemember 1 ^old you that the people at NBC 

11 I I S6 do you have anything else you want »e.to tall then, 
■ £"£5 "a. «i. hettef V for tidal How can they make Dtawljs Power 
better? ' 1 



Or? 
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* Appendix G 

Participant Recruitment for Play Alongs 
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s - Letter of Introduction to Parents 
r 



- Consent Form for Participation 



/ 

- Project Description 



I 



H 



r 
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THEANNENBERGSCHOOLOFCOMMUN1CATIONS 

UrwasttyPark 

at the University of Southern California uxAngeies.caiifom>a 90007 - 

< . ' 

Dear Barents; 

I am writing to ask^that you and your child participate in e research project 
which we are conducting for NBC. The project will provide them with information on 
children's opinions of some of their program material and what they get out of it. 
"NBcTwill use the Information to improve their programming, and we may publish the 
information in professional journals. The administrator of your child s school -is . 
interested in the project and has allowed us to contact you through the. school. 

The project looks specifically at programming designed either to teach children, 
about television or to encourage their active participation in the television viewing 
experience. The participation programming is broadcast during the Flintstones Comedy # 
Show" on Saturday morrfing from 8:00 to 9:30AM, so we. want to work with children who 
have watched the "Flintstones Comedy Show" at 'least twice in 'the last two months. If 
your child has watched this program recently and if you think you might be willing to . 
participate in our project, then please read on. > 

* If you and'yo«r child agree to participate in the project, this is what will ^ 
happen.- You" or another teenage or adult member of .your family will attend one meeting 
(about half hour long) to learn how to observe your child watch the Flintstones - 
Comedy Show" and to write down what he or she does. You will, also learn how to 
complete a questionnaire yourself and^how to interview your, child. ' You or the other 
family member will then observe your trjild watch the Flintstones on Saturday morning. • 
Then you will interview the child -and complete an observer questionnaire for yourself, 
Finally, you will return all of the information to- me. All of this will take about 
two hours to complete. -As a token of appreciation, you will receive a gift of S10 for 
your help. , • 

. If you -are unable to attend one of the training meetings ,• but still wish to 
participate, we can mail the instructions and materials, to you. If you prefer this 
indicate so on your consent form (the attached page) by checking the box it the bottom 
of" the form marked "MAIL MATERIALS." Soon after you receive the materials, one of the 
researcheFs "for this project will contact you on the telephone to make certain all 
the instructions are clear, and answer any questions you mightTiave. . \ 

In our experience, children and adults enjoy this kind of project? jmd usually learn 
something 'from it. There are no known bad effects. If, however a f tally should not 
want to finish the project, we would certainly agree to 'that. We keep all information 
from individuals and families anonymous and confidential. ^ 

' We think that this project is worthwhile. It should be informative and fun, and 
it will help NBC to improve its children'.s programming. If you shouia,want to know 
, more about it, please feel -free to read the detailed description ort file in the, 
administrator's office or to call me or the research assistants. j 

If you Sre willing to participate, please fill out and sigjjjhe enclosed permission 
'slip. Have your child return it to his or her teacher tomorr^j. Thank you. 

kimee Dorr, Ph.D. ^ Cathy Doubleday, Peter Kovaric, Dale Kunkel 
Project Director Graduate Student Research Assistants 

'743-2255 ' ' 743-7406 ext. 3*6 

.'' - ' * • S • 
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This £s to certify that I jf_ . a 8 re e that my child 

and I or another teenagp-itf adult member of my family will participate^ in the research 
project "Evaluation of Prosocial" Television Programming for Children ~ At Home Viewing 
Project." The research is under the supervision of Dr. Aimee Dorr, a faculty member 
at the Annenberg School of Communications at, the University of Southern California. 
The research 'project has been fully Explained to me/ and I understand that it will 
involve the following special procedures: 

* My child will watch the "Flints tones Comedy*. Show"\^ home on 
Saturday morning. 

* I or another teenage or adult member of my family will observe my 
child at this time a$d write down what she or he does. 

^ " & • 

* I or the teenage or adult member of my family will # then interview 
my child and also answer some questions about my -e^ild. 

* I or the teenage or adult member of my family who does this work will 
attend a training session conducted by Dr. Dorr or one of her research 
assistants before th^, research- begins 

OR 

u * 
The instructions and materials for the project *will be mailed to me f 
and Dr. Dorr or one ff of her research assistants will contact me on 
the telephone tx> make certain I understand the procedures involve^. 

* I will 'return all information gathered at home to Dr. Dorr. 

* There are no known bad effects of this research. My family will 0 * 
probably enjoy it and may learn something. 

* We may withdraw from the project at r any time. • > 

* All questions I have wiLlTbe answered by Dr. Dotr or her research 
assistants < * 

' , 1 

* - All information from iny child and family wiM be H^pt confidential 
*\ and anonymous 

* The information from the project will be used by NBC to improve its 
programming for children and may be used by the researchers for scientific 

• reports ' 11 

* Our family will receive a gift of $10 as a smal\ thank you. , 

CHECK ONE: " 
f~J I gill 'attend the training ^meeting. 



/ / Mail me the materials. 



PARENT 1 S SIGNATURE DATE 



f- ^ • * M7 

ERJ£ AILING ADDRESS ■ —7^ 

_ ^ % 4 CHILD. 1 S AGE "CHILD'S SEX TELEPHONE NUMBER 
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THE ANNENBERG SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS 

I , ' UnkjerstyPorK 

a the University c$ Southern California u* Angeles California oooo? 

* \ - Project Description * 

Evaluation of Pro social Television Programming / 
: for Children 

At Home Viewing Project 

We are teachers and researchers at the Annenberg School of Communication's at USC. 
We are interested in evaluating- some chlldren f s television programming now being broad- 
cast on Saturday morning by NBC. Children and family members who participate will be 
asked' their opinions of programming designed ttf teach them about television and to 
encourage children's active involvement in viewing! In addition, children's reactions 
to some programming will be observed°while they are watching it at 'home on Saturday 
morning. The results of our study will boused by NBC in the development of improved 
children's programming for^next year. They may also be published by us in professional 
journals. ^ 9 

Children who participate in the project will ^e observed by a teenage or adult/7 
member of their family while watching the ''Flintstones Comedy Show" on televisional , 
their homes. The program is lh hours in length, and is broadcast from 8:00 to 9:30 AM 
on Saturday mornings. ' 

Family "observers" will meet together with Dr. Dorr or one of her research , 
assistants before the first home .observations are done.". At this time,, family "observers 
will be taught any special procedures *for writing down what their children do during 
the time the "Flint stones Comedy Show" is on the air, answering some questions about the 
child- and writing down the child's answers to some questions. Procedures for returning 
this information to Dr. Dorr will also be 'explained. If observers are unable to attend 
a training meeting, the materials will be sent home and followed -by a telephone 'call 
' from Dr. Dorr, or one of her research 'assistants to insure all instructions are clear. 

As far as we know, participating in this research project should be fun for the 
family. Almost every child we have ever worked with has enjoyed sharing opinions about 
television, and children usually learn something about themselves when they do. 'Adults, 
and older brothers or sisferswho participate in the project should learn something 
about themselves, too, as jwell as a little about how social science research is done. 

In order to make sure' this is a pleasant experience for the family, we will do the [ 
following things: 1) only .work with a family if we have permission to do so,*2) tell 
'each family that they can stop participating at any time, 3) tell each family how their - 
participation will help us, and 4) answer any questions that the family may .have about 
what we are doing.- . t 

* » 

In all of the work w& do, we will only be talking about children and families'as 
a group. We will never* identify individuals. Moreover, all of our records will be kept 
• in such a way that no one will .know what any particular member of a family has said or^ 
written. This is to insure the family's, privacy, and because we are only concerned wd,th 
what children and adults say -as groujkS. 

At the 'conclusion of 'the project a monetary gift will be given to/ each family or 
to the Oneonta PTA should the family so choose ds a small thank you. If anyone wants to 
talk about the project, they are invited to call one of us at the numbers li,sted below. 
f , ' 
' A*mee Dorr ' ' Peter Kovaric, Dale Kunkel, or Cathy Doubleday 

^ late Professor -Graduate Student Research Assistants 

ERIG ct Director I 4 743-7406 ext. 36 313 , 

/hj-z255 • - * 4 . 



Appendix H 

Observer ihf brmation^or Home Observations 
of Children*s Viewing of Play Alongs 



- Cover Letter to PjfftWits in Home ' Observation* Packet 



- Instructions' to Family Observers 



/ 
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THEAmENBERGSCHOOLOFCOMMUNICATIONS 

at the University of Southern California • . Las Angde&caitfomia 90007 

Dear Parents: , 

Thank you for your willingness to participate in the research project 
we are- conducting for NBC. As you kn6w, this project examines children s - 
responses to segments within the *"Flintstones Comedy Show" broadcast on 
Saturday mornings from 8:00 to 9:_30 AM on channel 4. 

All tfie materials necessary to participate in the projeqt are enclosed, 
^and you should find them easy to understand. Here f s what we would like _ 
you to do: 

U Read the Directions for At-Home Observation. 

2. Briefly review the^Activity Sheet,. Child Questionnaire, 
k and Observer Questionnaire. / 

3. Jot down any questions you have about these materials, or 
"any items you don't understand. : . * 

'4. A few days after you've received* this package, one .of 

the researchers working on this project will contact you 
on the telephone to answer) any questions you m,ight have 
and make sure you understand the basic procedures. 

5. On the next Saturday after we contact you on the 
telephone, watch the "Flint'stones Comedy Show" with 

% your child from 8:00-9:30 AM, filling out the 
Activity Sheet during the program. 

6. Immediately after the program, ask your child .the* 

N - questions from the Child Questionnaire and Interview 

• Form. Afterwards/ complete the Observer Questionnaire 
^ yourself. 

7. Return the completed Activity Sheet, Child Questionnaire 

. , and Interview, and Observer Questionnaire by placing them 

in the large pre-atidressed envelope and sending it back 
to sch'ool with your child. * . 



jXV of t hi*, will only take about two hours of your time to complete, 
token of appreciation, we will send you a gift of $10 when we receive 



As a 
;e your 

completed forms. 

We think that this project is worthwhile. It should he informative and • 
fun,, and it will help NBC to improve its children's programming. Thank*you 
for your cooperation. 



Aimee Dorr;* Ph*D. * Cathy Doubleday, Peter Kovaric, Dale Kujikel 

project Director Graduate Student Reseatch Assistants 

(213) 743-2255 , (213) 743-7406 ext. 36 

i 320 . • \ J 
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DIRECTIONS FOR AT-HOME OBSERVATION 
ANNENBERGtUSC AND NBC PROJECT 



INTRODUCTION 

This research 'project 'is designed to obtaiiT information about children's 
responses to NBC programming on Saturday mornings from 8:00-9:30. This programming 
Includes The Flintstones^ Comedy Show, commercials, public service announcements, 
Ask NBC News , and Play-Alongs . Play-Along s are programming which suggests activities 
that children can participate in while they watch, <?r in some cases wKen they are 
not watching. The research is primarily focused on the Play-Al-ongs and the ways in 

which children respond t& them. "* , 

* i 

The information we want can be gathered by parents, or by teenage or older • 
brothers or sisters, or other adult family members. - One of these .people will observe 
children watching The Flintstones Comedy Show at home and write down^the observations 
on the forms provided on two Saturdays in February. After writing down the obser- 
vations for the second Saturday, thfe observer will interview the child and fill out 
a short questionnaire for the childSstf another short questionnaire *f or .herself or 
himself • [ »• 

OBSERVATION INSTRUCTIONS " ^ * 

You (the observer)' should turn on channel 4 at 8:00 (or a few minutes before) if 
it is not already on. If the television is already on and tuned to another channel, 
'you should- change the channel to channel 4. You should make some remark like, "I'd 
like to have -The FliAtstones on this morning" when turning on 1 the program. Try to 
have the child watch at least*the first five minutes of The Flintston'es . Aftej that', 
let the child change the j^annel or* leave the room 'if he or she wants to. But be 
' ready Vo . start observing again if th# child starts watching The Flintstones agairi. 

" » • , * * * 

The 'observe* should position himself or herself so, that' both the child and the . 

television screen are visible, and should try not to make the child, self-conscious 
about being observed. If the child should ask, or ft is appropriate before the 
observation period/begins, the observer should tell the child that she or he, is doing 
■ a job for people at USC and NBC who want* to find out what kid s^ do when they watch 
television* ' * 
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Here is 'how to use the observation form. The observer identification information 



and the date*should. be filled out in advance at the top of each.. page. The "Child's 
Activity" ..and "Program Content" columns are t© be filled' out while you observe the 
child. The "Time/Type of Segn^st" column identifies the programming by time and . 
type of segment, for instance: 8:00 -- cartoon, 8:35 — commercial, and so on. It 
will help you to know' ahead -of time what will be on the screen. On page 4 there is 
a description of ttfie'types of segments which will appear between '8: 00 and 9:30, so ^ 
you -will understand what- we mean by "Public Service Announcement," /'Cartoon," and 



so on. 



The center column is' for recording the Ch ild 's Activity while watching ^ch 
segment. This is . the most Important information -to write down. 'On page 5 there is. 
a list of the types of activitie s -\that children often engage in while watching 
television,/ Naturally all children are different, so they are likely , to.'do some of 
the .things on the list' but not.others.^ - They may also'.do things which are not on - 
the listt Whether included on the list or not, you should, write down whatever the 
child doe's while in the room with the television.' We are interested in what children 
do for each type of program content. ' So be sure' to write* that -down for each one. % . 
If the child leaves" the room it is not necessary for you to follow him *or her> but 
it. is necessary that you remain near the television and ready to observe further m 
should the child return. „ 

The,, last column on the right is to record any special characteristic of Program 
Content •whicli is occuring on the screen whVi an activity is- recorded. For Instance, 
.-if the Program Type is 'a commercial, you would write down what t^he product is and ' - 
what' was happening in the commercial when -the child responded. If the Programming „ 
Type is a cartoon, you would write down the name of the cartoon (if possible) and 
what was happening in it when the child- responded. 

When writing down observations, you should try to be as specific as possible in 
describing the child's actions. For instance, if the child smiles at something on 
v the screen, you should record that the child' smiled,* not that the child liked or 
was pleased by what occurred. It is important that .the actions recorded are actions 
which could be observed by almost any adult Vithout requiring special knowledge 
about the particular child*. , > 
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Observation 
Page. 3 



Points to remember for observation: 

1 4 A little before 8:00AM get the observation sheets' and ^en^or 
p'encil 1 ready. „ • 

2. G£t yourself' in a position td see both the« child and thte TV. m 



3. Turn on The , Flint Atones Comedy Show at 8:00AM on cjfennel 4 and; 



have the child start watching it. 



4. After that let the child change the channel leav* the room if 
he or she wants. 

5. -Describe concretely what the child does.^ e 

6. Only .do this for children 6-11 years old. If "you have more than one 
child in this age range, either choose one child £or the observation 

. or ke^p separatej|^:qrds for each of them. t 




Observation 

Page "4 * 



Types of Program Se&nentff 



/ 

V 



Produc t Commercials - , messages about products .(usually"* f ood or toys on. 
Saturday morning) usually about 30 seconds long 

Public Servic e Announcements - messages about, health, safety, sports conditioning 

; : % . t or rules, or otfier socially desirable activities, „ 

C * usually about 30 seconds to 1 minute- long * 

; ■ ' ' * ' ' ■ - ; , 

Ask NBC News - > " news stories in simplified form* for children, reportea 
1 — i v by regular NBC staff, usually about 1 minute long 

' f ' '* , , 

Cartoons - : humorous animated stories which include thfe regular 

; . c '"cast 11 of Thef Flintstones:. Fred, Barney, Wilma, 

•Betty, Barn-Bam, Pebbles, Dinp, Frankemstone, Captain 

' • Cavemaa, the Shmoo, and §o oA,. usually ab(«lt 8 minutes 

^ * long ; 

PlayVAlongs - ~ ' messages about .activities which the viewer can engage 

. * * in w^ile patching the program, or at some other time, 

% • ' usually about 1 minute long, mostl^f eaturing Flintstones 

^ . 4 characters 

> . Symphonies — classical or sem^classical music 

. ^ m . illustrated ^>tfi /actions by Flintstones 

- , . V characters 

Physical . FjUnessg ^. messages a bout exer c is'e , d iet , 
p or self -cone ept 

/ ' * 

«> Riddles f- messages in yhiqh one character asks 
another,- a riddle * \ 



Scrambled Faces ~ s messages in which a character 
- . s tries to 'rearrange pieces of a 

' scrambled face ih ojrder to " 

* • identity it 

; . Eiffding Woyfrs messages in which shorter words are 

made £rom the letters of a longer word 

? ' Dancing ' — messages teaching children simple dance steps % 

* # • * Drawing — messages showing stap T by-step how to draw //s i 

a cartoon character ^ 

if * ' y 

X • < - # 

v ' * - "How To , , two part messages in which children v 

* 0 t % • are told (1) to get certain materials 

„* *, ' ^ ? - * tdfeether and later Ife) how to use 

rnir^- * — ■ — ' . * > • them to build something 

, 224---- -\ — • . ^- 
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- Types of Children^ Activities 



Prbgram related play & speech . 4 - 

— imitating characters 1 speech or actions 

- r playing a game (alone or with others) related to the actions on the screen 

— . doing what a character tells them to do 

— ^ talking to a character , 

— talking about a character or situation or idea (either t& self or other) 
asking questions about what- is happening on the screen 

dancing or body movement to music, song, or jingle 

— participating in jokes,' contests or gamers occuring op the screen 
performing some\ctivity like that a child has seen on TV 



Other program-related activities ; . * \ 

\ 

— changing the channel * 

— laughing" at something on the screen 
*— leaving the, room 

— j turning away from the program 

* * 
Non-program- related play and speech 

7 ~ / * ^ 

— playing with a toy or toys not related to program 

— playing with another person (with or without toys) in a way not related 
to the program . 

talking to another person about something not related to. the program 

Other non-program related activities 

— eating " » \ 

— leaying the room to do something else ^ • 



REMEMBER: These are just GENERA^ TYPES of activities to give you an idea if what 
to^look for. When you write down what the child does, be' SPECI FIC 
in your description; For instance, if the child talks to a oh; racter, 
write down what the child says ("Watch out*, F^ed"), not just t mt he or 
she talked. , * 
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Activity Shaet Used by Family Observers 
'For Home Observat-ion of Children's 
Viewing of Play Alongs 



OBSERVER 1 S NAME 



'BOY/GIRL'' * * OBSERVER'S RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD 



ACTIVITY SHEET 



5 



Approximate / .Type of 
•Time / Segment 



* .8:15 Play Along 

q (Scrambled Faces) 



8:16 - Cartoon 
(Dino, Bamm Bamm & 
Pebblfes ' Part I) 



'8:21 \- Commerc ials» 



8:22 Cartoon 
(Dino , Bamm' Bamm & 
' Pebbles — Part "II) 



9 
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Approximate /. Type of | * 
Time / Segment 


> 


Child's Activity 


& 


Program. Content 




\ 




* - 




4 

8:25 - pi a y Along 
(Symphony) 
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» . • 8:26 - Play Along I- 
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8:27 - Play T Along 
(How to Part I) 


* ** * 
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8:28 - Conutfercials 
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Approximate / Type of* 
Time / Segment 



Child 's 'Activity 



Program Content 



8:29 - Public Service 
Announcement 
Introduction 
(Sports) 



8:30 - Public Service 
Announcement 
Completion 
(Sports) 



-8:31 - Public Service 
f Announc ement 

Station Break ' 



8:32' - Commercials 



: ERIC 
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• ' . ' :__ £ 



Approximate / Type of 

Time / Segment 


' Child's Activity' * 


Program Content 


8:54' - Play Along 
(Finding Words) 




- 


>• • 
* 


V 








r v 


8:55 Play Along 
(Physical Fitness) 


f • 
^. ' » 




, v. - 

r 

8:56 - Commercials 
** * • 


■ ' • r •: a.. .' 

* 


• 

* * 

.* . \ V 

\ * • - ^ 


8:58 - Ask NBC News 
Introduction 

1 * j - ■ . 

f • . . 

/ f r >f f • 
I ..... M 


* 


* 

• * r 


. . • ; , ^ 

^ Copnercial 


* 

/ 


* * 



8 : 59. Ask NBC News ~ 

* Completion 



9:00 - Public Service 
Announcement 



9:01 



- Station Break 



339. 



- Commercials 



340 



ACTIVITY SHKKT~~ Fage -0 



if Type of 
^Tlme / Segment 



9:02 - Cartoon 
(Dino and Cavemouse) 



9:06 - Along 
(Dancing) 



A: 07 - Play Along 
- (kiddle) 



9:08 - partoon 

(Captain Caver.an Part I) 
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Child 1 s Activity 



4* 



Program Content 
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Approximate / Type of e 
Time / Segment 


, Child's Activity 
* * 


Program Content 




/ 9:27 - Credits 

» * 








1 




' 9:28 * - Public Service 
Announcemeq£ 
Introduction 
t (Sports) * ^ 


* 


• 


> 

<> 


» 




• ... 

Commercial 








- 




* * 

* 

9 ; 29 - Public Service. 

Announcement 
Completion 

t (Sports) 

» 






* • 0 
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• * 

• > 


• 
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9:30 - Public Service 
Announcement 

m 1 « 
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* 








- End of The Flintstones 
* % Comedy'- Show 
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Appendix J 



Children's Questionnaire About Play Alongs 
Administered by Observers 
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CHILD'S NAME 



OBSERVER'S NAME 



DATE 



RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD 



CHILD QUESTIONNAIRE & INTERVIEW FORM 



■ OBSERVER DIRECTIONS 

Before> atching The Flintstones Comedy Show, fill in the requested information 
at the top of each page of this form. Immediately after the completion of the 
program, take the child aside and^ read the following questions, circling or writing 
down the child's responses where appropriate. You'll notice that most of the ^ 
questionnaire is a s'eries of questions about each of the^type* of Play-Alongs you're 
asking about, then ask all questions about it. ' If the child doesn't remember it, 

" skip to the next type of Play-Along , which will be on the next page. Direction^ 
skipping and for what to write-down are included in parentheses. ' 

Begin interview by saying .to the child: 

(child's name) f I have some questions that some people want me" to ask 
you. They're about the program you just saw, The Flintstones. ' Most of the questions 
you can answer with just a "YES" or "NO," so it'll just take a few minutes to answer 
them. Let's do it right now while the program's still fresh in your mind, O.K.?, 



313 



CHILD'S NAME [ ' Pa 8 e 2 ' ° v 

< 

v 

GENERAL QUESTIONS ^ 1 

* * • • 

1. Did you like or not like The Flint stones? % » § 

LIKE NOT LIKE (NOT SURE) * 



2. O^k, using appropriate words:) 

Did you LIKE /NOT LIKE it a little ox a lot ? 

A LITTLE ' A LOT 



3 ; . O.K # , now think a little bit about the commercials for ^ood r and games you 

saw during The Flintstones. Did you like the commercials or not like them? 

like not Like (not sure) 

S 4 



4. (Ask, using appropriate words:)' 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE them a little or a lot ? 

* / ' 

A LITTLE - A LOT 



'. \.' . • . , 3 16 

CHILD'S. NAM* . ^ ^ ' . Page3 * r 

# • ) 

/ * ■ 7 ' 

SCR AMBLED FACES 

1. Do you remember- th&t part in The .Flintstones where a mixed up face came on the ; 
screen and you were supposed to figure out* who it was? 

YES (go to 3) NO (go to 2) 

2. " Remember, there was . a picture of* face that was all in .pieces, and tjpy put it 

together alittle at a time to see if you jould . guess who it was? / Remember that? 

: YES (go to 3) ' NO (go to next page, Riddles) 

3. Who was it? (Write down the child ''s answer) - • 

** • 

4. Did you Uke jthat mixed up face part of The Flintstones or not like it? 

LtKE NOT LIKE \. - (NOT SURE) 

, v j 

5^ (Ask, using* appropriate words:/ f . . * 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a" little or a lot? 

- ^ A LITTLE. .. A LOT 

6. O.K., now thinking ab&i the.mixed up fjfee part, of The Flintstones would you^say 
they showed £fc tg you too fast , about; the\right speed, or too* slow? 

a . • 

' TOQ FAST RIGHT 'SPEED TOO SLOW_ 

7.. Have you done anything like figuring out who^ a mixed up face is when you^re not 
watching TV?* ' '* 

. : . 

YES - NO ' 

» 4 

* • V 

8. , Did the'se mixed up face things on The -Flintstones give you any idea for other 
things to do? • 

YES/(go to 9) NO (go to 10) • 

9. What kinds of things? (Write down child's answer) 



L 

10. How much would you like to do more stuff like figuring out who a mixed up face 
is — either on TV or some place else — a. lot, a- little, or not at all ? 

St 

* " •« — 

A LOT A LITTLE NOT AT ALL 



***** 
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CHILD'S .NAME : , : Page 4 

RIDDLES. 

1. Do you remember the parts in The Flintstongs where somebody asks a riddle? 

YES (go to 3^ • NO (go to 2) 

2. Remember, somebody asks a tricky question wher x e the answer is sort of a joke? 
Do you remember that? * % 

* . YES (go to '3) NQ (go to next page, Symphony) 

' 3* What were some of »the riddles about? (Write down child f s answer,) 0 



4. # Did you like that riddle part of the program, or not like it? 

LIKE -NOT LIKE (NOT SURE) 0 

5. (Ask, Using appropriate words:) 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a little , or a lot ?' 

A LITTLE . A LOT 

6. ^ Think about—that riddle part of the program — do. you think they showed it to you 
too fast , about the right speed , or too slow ? * 

S TOO FAST RIGHT SPEED . TOO SLOW 

+ 7. Have you ever done anything like solving riddles when you f re not watching 
TV — at school, at home, or some place else? 

YES * ^ NO 

8. Did these riddles give^you any" idea for other things to do? * 

YES (go to 9) NO (go to 10) * 

9. What kinds of things? (Write down child 1 s answer.) 



9 



10. How much would you like to do more stuff like figuring <~put riddles — either on 
TV or some* place else —-a lot , a little , ^or not at all . 

A LOT A illTTLE ' NOT AT ALL v 
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CHILD'S NAME / \ - Page 5 

'* «> "* 

, J ! * SY MPHONY 
**>. • 5 

> f 

1. Do you remember the part in The Flintstones where some of the chacters play 
instruments like in an orchestra? 



> 



YES (go to 3) t NO (go, to 2) 



r ^ 



2. Remember there are a bunch 'of .Flintstones characters and they played music on 
some instruments? « « 

e 

* YES (go to 3) ^ NO (go to next page, How to) 

3. Did you like that music part of the Flintstones, or not like it? 

LIKE NOT LIKE ' (NOT SURE) 

4. (Ask, using appropriate words :^ I 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a little or a lot ? ^> 

A" LITTLE A LOT • , 

5. Think about that part whefte The Flintstones characters play music '— do you 
think they showed it to you too fast, about the right jspeed , or too slow? 

TOO FAST * RIGHT SPEED TOO SLOW 

•6. Have, you ever listened to the kind of music Fred and his friends played before — 
either here at home, at schoo^L, or somewhere else? 

9 

YES NO . 

7. Did this part of the program with the J characters playing music give you any 
• idea for other things to do? 

' YES (go to B) NO (go to 9) 

8? What kinds 'of things? .(Write down child's answer.) 



9. How much would you like to jEind out. about or listen to more music like *he kind 
Fred and his -friends were playing — ' a lot, a little, or not at all? 



s 



A LOT A LITTLE. NOT AT ALL 



CHILD'S NAME . _ . Pa j e 6 

« - how to 

I — I ■ II I t 

1, Do you remember the pa/lf in The Flintstones where one of the characters tells 
you how to make somepfting? First, they tell you what kinds of things you'll 
t need, then a little later they tell you how to make something. Do you remember 
that part? 

• * 
YES (go to 3) NO (go to 2) \ * 

<jg r2. Remember* first somebody comes on and tells you to go get some things and that 
^ later they'll show you how to make something with them. Then later they show 
you. Do you remember tha£? * * 

YES (go to 3) NO (go to next page, finding Words ) 

3. What did they show you how to make?' (Write down child's response) 

A, Did you like that part of - the program or not like it? 

LIKE NOT LIKE (NOT SURE) 

5. f*Ask, using appropriate words;) * 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a little or a lot ? 

A LITTLE A LOT m 

6. Did you think that when they told you nhat things you needed to get they'told you 
top fast , about the right speed , or too slow ? 

TOO FAST RIGHT SPEED TOO SLOW, ^ 

7. Do you think that vfyen t£ey told you how to~make something ttye/'told you 
too fast ," about the right^eed . or ^oo slow ? . , 



i 



TOO FAST * RIGHT SPEED TOO SLOW 

- 8. When they told yfcu the things you needed to make something, could you get 
them all? • 

. YES (go to 10) NO (go to 9) 

9. Wha^couldn't you get? "(Write down child's answer.) 



! 10. Have you ever made something like the things they showed you on The Flintstones — 
either here at home, at school, or someplace else? * 

YES NO % 

i 

11. Did this part' of the show where you were taught how to make something give you any 
ideas for other things to do? ^ * y > 

YES (go to 12) NO (go to 13) „ 

12 ' J^tJtipAa of th i n 8S? (Write down child's "answer.) 



13. How much would you like to Mte more things like, they showed on The Flihtstones? - 
ft lot « a little , or not at all ? * 

' A^LOT , ^rfTTLE NOT AT ALL 

N.B.: This page has been photo reduced for this report. 
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CHILD'S KAME 



Page 7 320 



FINDING WORDS 




1. 



2. 



Do you render' the part in The" Flintstone, where they gave you a word and asked 
you how many other words you can make using the letters. 

YES (go to 3) NO (go to 2) 

* ' • YES (go to 3) NO (go to next page, Hiy_sical Fitness) 

3' What was the word? (Write down child's answer.) 

^ / 

A..'* Did you like that part where' you gpt to make new words, or no^ like it? 

1 LIKE NOT 'LIKE . ' (NOT SURE)' 

5. (Ask, "sing appropriate words;) \ 

Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a little , or ^a~/lot? v 

A LITTLE , A LOT ( 

6. ' This part of the program -- -figuring out new words - did they show it to you 

too fast , about the right speed , or too slow? » 

•"CO FAST < ' RIGHT SPEED • ' TOO SLOW 

' 7 ' Have you done\,ythin^ike figuring out new words at sc^time when you're not" 
watching^ -Either at hUe, at school, or somewhere els e?* 

YES N0 , 

Did figuring out the new words give you any ideas for other things to do* 



9. 



10. 



1 t 

YES (go to 9) NO (go to 10) 

What kinds of things? (Write down' child's answer.) # 

How much would you like to do more things 1 ike making new words out of the letters 
of a big word - a lot , a little , or np£ ajt all? ' ^ • 1 

A v L OT A' LITTLE NOT AT ALL . > 
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CHILD'S NAME ' • P a 8 e 8 ! ' 

V 

*■ 

PHYSIC 4 ! FITNESS . '* * 
40> ~ 

1. Do yoa remember the part of The F lintstnnop where one of the characters - — 
sometimes Rock La Lanne — tells you about an exercise you can do? • 

YES (go to 3) NO (go 'to 2) . ' 

2. Remember, one of * the'Flintstones characters coutes on aria tells^pu, how to do 
-exercise or how to keep your body in good shape? Remember thatr? # 

' 1 YES (go to 3) * NO (go to next page, Dance ) J ft 

3. Could you tell ine^or show me what the exercise is? (Write down what chxl^ says 

\ * - or does*.) fc 



4. Did you like that part of the program with the exercise,* or not like it? 

LIKE . * NOT LIKE - (NOT SURE) - 

5. ♦ (Ask, using appropriate words:) 

" Did you LIKE/NO'T LIKE, it a little , or a lot? 

% . U 

A LITTLE A LOT 



6. This part of the program — the part about doing exercises --^did they show it. 
to ycu too fast , about the right speed , or too slow ? 

< TOO FAST " RIGHT SPEED ^00 SLOW 

7. Have you done any exercises on your own like those they show you on Flintstones 
either at home, at school, or somewhere else? *\_/ 

♦ 

YES NO ^ » > f ^ 

8. Did seeing those exercises on The Flintstones give you any ideas for .other 
things to do? 

YES (go">o-9) KO (go to 10) 

/ f *"* ~~ 

9. What kinds of things? (Write down child 1 s answer.) 

10. How much would you like to do more things like the exercises you saw on The 
Flintstones — a lot , a l ittle , or not at all ? 

> 

' A LOT A LITTLE NOT AT ALL f 



CHILD'S NAME .' ** Page 9 

• •" ■ : - s . ■ 

. % ' DANCE ' 

• * ' t • ' 

1. • Do- you remember the part on The-FUntstones^here soma .of .the characters showed 
how to do a^dance? _ ' * 



2. 



/ 



YES' (go to 3) NO (go to 2) . * - ^ 

Remember, there's a 'dance with/a Flifttstones name that a Fl'intstones person' does 4 > 
and thev give directions how to do it? Remember that? _ < 

YES' (go to, 3) NO (go to next page. Drawing) k - 

^3. Could you. tell me whtft the name of the dance was, or show^me how-to do it? , . 

(Write down what child says or does.) % 
«> . -\ 

> * • v 

. ^ > *- 

V * , / 

4.'" Did you like that part of the show with the dancing, or not like itV 
~ . i- 

I- . LIKE NOT LIKE (NOT SURE) ' • 

i • 5. (Ask, using appropriate words:) 

-< Did you LIKE/NOT LIKE it a little , or a lot? , 

• . • * ' •„•**• * 

A LITTLE A LOT * • • 

• - 6 Think a-boC this. part of the pr'ogram -r where they show how to do a dance 4- do.^ 
thej show it- to you too fast, about the right speed, or too slow? 

TOO FAST - RIGHT SPEED.,. TOO SLOW * ' '. •' 

TV 

7. Have you done any dancing on your pwn like, what they showed'on The Flintstones - 
but not whiie you're watching TV? : " ^ 

YES NO . ■ / 

'•8. Did tke dancing you saw on The Flintstones give you any ideas for other things. to do? 
' ' . - /% YES (go to 9) NO (go to 10),. . ./ 

m q . jwhat kinds of things? (Write' down child's answer. T *~ 

v * • 

lb;. .How much would you-like to do more.things like the dancing you saw on The Flintston^ 
• • * a lot , a -li'tfcle, ox not at all ? ~ . 

A LOT A LITTLE' NOT AT ALL . ' . ' ; 
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CHILD '6 NAME \). ; , " Page 10 ' • *. 

; - . . DRAWING 

1. Do you rfemembep the part on The Flintstones where one of the characters showed 
how you cat^ Sr^w different things? . * 

YES (go to 3) NO (go . to 2) 

2# Remember, one of the characters took some shapes or something arid showed you how 
to usa them , in drawing things s like partoons? Remember that?^ 

y YES (go to^ff NO (go to next page, Finishing Up ) " 

2/ Could you tell me something about what they drew? (Write doym ^hild 1 s , answer) 



4. Did you like that part of the program, or not like it? 

LIKE. NOT LIKE ^ (NOT SURE) 

5. (Ask, using appropriate wofds:) 

Did you' LIKEfNOT LIKE- it a little or a , lot ? 

' A LITTLE A LOT 

: ■ : * ) 

6 f What about that- part of th£ program tt showing hp;; to draw things — did they show it 
to you too fast , about the right speed , or too slow ? 

TOO FAST RIGHT SPEED TOO 'SLOW • 

-7 * Did , you have things to draw with nearby when that part of the program came on? 

* ; 1 ^ YES (go to 9) NO (go to 8) < * _ . 

8. Whatthings didn f t yotf, have, or cpuldn f t you. get? (Write down*s child's answer;) 

j - ■ . < ; fT^ . < > • * 

• \* \ ' 

* * ' ' * / 

9** Have you dijawn anything on your own like what you have seen on The Flintstones? ^ — ~ 

■ fe , 

YES* \ * NO " ' 

1<F« Did the part about drawing on the Flintstones give you any ideas for other things , \ 

■ ■ ■ ;YES (go to 11) - NO (go to 12) , . , 

11 #% What kinds of tfiings? (Write dowp child's answer) - >' 

12. How mucJTwould you like to do more things like the drawing you *§&wg£n "The * 

Flintstones— a lot , a little / of not at- all ? ; \. * 1 * 

ERIC 



A LOT L A LITTLE v .NOT AT ALL* 
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CHILD'S. NAME ; L_ , • 

> *' . FINISHING^ U? 

I, " The parts of The Flinfcstones that we've been talking about - what vould you call. 

ttfcem? Can you give *them a name? ; ; 

' ' 'te down name, if any,, then go to 3. If child has no idea, -go to 2.) > . 



2. Well, would yoO call 



3. them 'corneals, cartoons, news, games to play, or something 



'else? ' . 



3. 



' commercials cartoons- news * 'games^ something else 

Wnkirg about the whole Flintstone* show, ; the cartoons, the commercials and the .> 

Paris" we've been talking about - like rifles, dancing, and driving - which do 

like best.-- cartoons, commercials, or the other parts. s 



you 



r 



I 



■ ' h. , What abouo seco nd best? jGive ether two choices - write down answer.) . 

» *^ - * « • 

■ . _ either on? The ^intstones or on "any other" program, some 

5. Have vou ever seen on TV e.ther on ipe i lt s ^ ^ tQ watch w? » 

things that tell you about 'how to vatcn i\ > . 

YES (go to 6) ■ >-0 (Read comment at bottom of pagfe). 

^ l a r-n vou tell ne what it 'wrfs about, or who was in it, or what it 'tried to tell you( 
*- ^Lg^ child to give vo u lots of exa mple s and write them all cown.)_ 



6 
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O.K., that's all .therms to ask*. 7Hte» people I'll give this to are real happy you've 
so helpful -- thank you very much. (Let child go play.) 



y.o trask"Vou for getting this t'nfopjia.tion from THE CHILD. 



m 
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.*» Appendix K 

Observer's Self-Administered Questionnaire About Play Alongs 
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I 



9T 



er|c 



a. 



35J 
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CHILD'S tyAME <; * OBSERVER'S NAME 

DATE _ ' ' - " N * • RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD [ 

J - ' ^ f Observer Questionnaire % * 

Now that you have finished observing and interviewing the child, there are a few 
questions for you to answer. Circle or write in the appropriate answer. Before you. 
answer the questions fill in the *eqtfest«d information at the top of each page. 

1. a. Since school started last 'September, about *how often would you' say that the 
child you observed has watched The Flintstones Comedy Show mi channel A on 
Saturday mornings? ' * % 

a. Just a few times m 

b. About once "a month 

* * ■ , 

, c. A 0 couple of times a month 

d. ^Almost every week 

1. b; NOT COUNTING SATURDAY MORNINGS QN NBC (Channel 4), 

About how -of ten -would you say that' the child you observed has watched 
The Flintstones on other channels /such as channel 11 at 8:30AM or 
channel 13 at 4:00PM) since school started last September? 

a. JuSt a few times 

/ b. 'About oncf a month • 

c. A couple of times a* month , . 
*d. Almost egvery week 

Not including- any activities you observed and .wrote down, have you ever noticed 
the child you observed talking about the Play^Alongs , eitiher after .the program 
vis over on Saturday, or at any time: 




J 

YES n " NO - 



If "YES," what has he or she talked about? 

* * 

Other than during the broadcasts you have been observing for this project, have 
you ever noticed the child you observed engaging in the. 'play-Along activities 
either after the program is over on Saturday or at any time? 

YES NO , 

If "YES, 11 what has 'the child done? 



327 

OBSERVERS NAME ] 

Page 2 



4. After observing both the Play-Alongs and the child's responses to them, what do you 
. think about the Play-Alongs ? (Circle one response for each of a, b, c, d, and e) 



a. They are paced , • • • • too fast 

about right 

* too slow 



0 



b. They require too much attention 

about the right amount of attention 
• • « • • too little attention 

•c. They . . . are . . . easily distinguished from commercials 

They . . are not . . • easily distinguished from commercials 
> * t 

d. They . . . are .... easily* distinguished ffcom regular program content 
They . . . are not . . . easily distinguished from regular program content 

e. They require materials children . . are . . . likely to have nfearby 
They require materials children . . . are not . . • likely to have nearby 



5. ' 'ifbw good an idea do you think it is to include programming like the Play-Alongs in * 

Saturday morning children 1 s programming? a "\ 

v* $ 

^8• A very good idea 

b. A moderately good idea c v 

c. Unsure 

d. ' A moderately bad idea » ' 

e. A very bad idea 

6. The Flint stones Comedy Show (not including product commercials? is 'made up of many * 
segments, ranging from about a minute to eight minutes long. Almost every segment 
is self-contained; that is, it does not continue throughout all or a large part of 
the program with interruptions oniy for commercials. Other programs for children 
rely on longer stories and. don't often use short segments like the Play-Alongs and 
news and sports inserts, * 



3Ci 
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OBSERVER'S NAME { 

Page 3 , t - 

♦ • 

How good an idea do you think it is to have segmented programs like The Flintstones 
Comedy Show for children? 

/ 

a. A very gp©d idea , * 

b* A moderately good idea 

c. Uncertain 

d. A moderately bad idea 

e. "A very bad idea 

i 

How good an idea do you think it is to have programs with longer stories and fewer 
segments for children? ' 

« 

a. A very good idea 

b. A moderately ^ood idea 

c. Uncertain 

d. A moderately bad idea 

e. A very bad idea T 



% 7. Listed below are, some suggestions that might be made for improving the Play-Alongs. 
Circle the letters of all those you agree with. Do" not circle the ones you disagree 



with or are unsure about. 



t 



a. ' Present ideas and information more slowly 

♦ 

b. Present fewer ideas (or less information) in each Play-Along 

c. Repeat ideas or information more 

V* ' / k • 

d. Make each Play-Along- longer 

** 

e. Make each Pi ay- Along shorter 

> * - " . / 

f'. Group Play-Along s together in on<* or a few, places in the 1% hour 

program - ^ • -% 

g. Be more sure the* materials for the How-To Play-Along s are 
^available to. kids at home 



ERIC 



■3C2 
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8. Please use this page to write dowjt any comments you may have about the Play-Alongs , 
The Flintstones Comedy Show , or any other NBC programming for children. 



